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v' EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE ceremonial visits of the King and Queen to foreign heads of 
States have been so conspicuously and uniformly successful that 
Englishmen generally entertained few misgivings 
concerning the Royal visit to Berlin, while they 
greatly admired their Sovereign’s fortitude in 
braving the rigours of such a climate at such a time of year. 
Any lingering hesitations as to its possible political consequences 
were finally dissipated by the most welcome and opportune 
publication in Paris on the very day of the King’s arrival in 
Berlin of the new Franco-German agreement about Morocco, 
which was received with universal and unqualified satisfaction 
in this country, where it was hailed as a complete confirmation 
of the wisdom of the policy of the Entente Cordiale throughout 
the last five years, without which any such agreement would 
have been impossible. Mr. Asquith and his colleagues are to be 
heartily congratulated on this beneficent fruit of their loyal 
and steadfast adherence to the policy of their predecessors. 
The agreement is interpreted in some quarters as marking 
the end of the German policy of pin-pricks in Morocco, and, 
let us hope, it indicates a frank and unreserved acceptance 
of the Entente Cordiale, which is a purely defensive combination 
of two peaceful, unaggressive Powers anxious to remain on 
neighbourly terms with all their neighbours. On the face of it, 
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the new agreement should mean much. Indeed it has been 
described by M. Clemenceau(French Prime Minister) as signifying 
the “ withdrawal of Germany from Morocco.” The Declaration 
defines the meaning which the two countries place on the Act of 
Algeciras in order to obviate future misunderstanding. France 
‘‘wholly attached to the maintenance of the independence and 
integrity of the Shereefian Empire, decided to safeguard 
economic equality, and therefore not to impede German commerce 
and industrial interests’’; and Germany recognising that ‘‘ the 
special political interests of France are closely bound up in 
that country with the consolidation of order and of internal 
peace, is resolved not to impede these interests, and declares 
that she will not prosecute or encourage any measure calculated 
to create in her favour or in favour of any Power whatsoever an 
economic privilege.”” The entertaining feature of this encourag- 
ing episode was that Prince Biilow, who will never understand 
Englishmen even if he lives to the age of Methusaleh, actually 
expected us to resent his amicable arrangement with France! 
If they only knew what an anxiety Franco-German friction has 
been to this country and how delighted we should be at the 
development of a more reasonable frame of mind in Berlin, of 
which let us hope this agreement affords some evidence! 


Tue King and Queen arrived in Berlin on February 8 for three 
days, and from every point of view their visit was an unclouded 
success. The speeches at the State Banquet on 
“February 9 were dignified and cordial; the 
Emperor speaking in German, gracefully referred 
to the “ancient traditions” and “close ties of relationship” 
between the two Royal houses; declaring that the German 
people “perceived in the visit a new pledge for the future 
peaceful and friendly development of the relations between our 
two countries.” King Edward, also speaking in German, affirmed 
that the Kaiser had eloquently expressed his own feelings con- 
cerning ‘‘the aim and desired result of the visit,” and he could 
only repeat that “our coming aims at the strengthening of the 
friendly relations between our two countries, and thus at the 
preservation of the general peace to which all my endeavours 
are directed,” On the following day (February 10) King 
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Edward—who be it remembered is regarded with profound 
personal respect in Germany in spite of all efforts to poison 
the pecple against his policy and his country—paid an historic 
visit to the Berlin Rathhaus as the guest of the City, the enter- 
tainment by the Municipality of the head of a foreign State being 
described by the Times Berlin correspondent as ‘‘ without prece- 
dent.”” The King rejoiced the hearts of his hosts and indeed of 
all Berliners by his tact and friendliness while the Queen gained 
golden opinions everywhere. The crowds were always cour- 
teous, if not enthusiastic, and the Emperor and Empress and 
the official world did everything to create an agreeable impression, 
while the illustrious guests left no shadow of doubt as to their 
enjoyment. The Royal visitto Berlin was a most agreeable inci- 
dent and, unlike former Anglo-German foregatherings, there was no 
suspicion that either side was trying to steal a march on the 
other. The King was accompanied by the Colonial Secretary, 
Lord Crewe, and Sir Charles Hardinge, the Permanent 
Head of the Foreign Office, who doubtless had interesting 
political conversations with German statesmen ; but as there are 
happily no outstanding difficulties between this country and 
Germany there was nothing to settle, and we need have no fear 
of finding ourselves involved in some undersirable entangle- 
ment which would be exploited against us in othercapitals. We 
may be equally confident that the question of the limitation of 
naval armaments so inopportunely mooted by the late Prime 
Minister, was never even mentioned. The German Emperor and 
the German Government have made it as clear as words and 
deeds can make anything, that they do not regard German 
armaments either on sea or land as suitable subjects of discus- 
sion with foreign Governments, and no one can deny that they 
are strictly within their rights. Under the circumstances, it is 
pitiable though not surprising that our Radical Press should 
seek to spoil the good effect of the Royal visit to Berlin by 
making it a pretext for diminishing the British navy. The single 
condition of our remaining on tolerable terms with Germany is 
that we laid down two keels to every German keel, and thus 
convince the German people that they have been misled by their 
Government as to the feasibility of depriving Great Britain of 
the sceptre of the seas; otherwise the temptation to Germany to 
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launch her mighty army and rapidly growing navy in an attack 
upon this defenceless country would ultimately prove irresistible. 
Our “peace-at-any-price” sentimentalists and disarmament- 
mongers forget that never in human history has any monarch 
controlled such amphibious power as that now at the disposal of 


the War Lord of Germany, which grows automatically from year 
to year. 


Tue Sisyphean task of unravelling the Balkan imbroglio makes 
little substantial progress, and with the approach of Spring, when 
the snows melt and armies become mobile, appre- 
The Near iid a anit hs Sg 
Eastern En- Densions are reviving urope—if there 
tanglement Europe—will have its work cut out to keep the 
peace. No sooner does one critical problem seem 
to be in a fair way of settlement than another emerges into view 
and dominates the diplomatic stage. Thanks mainly to the 
steadfast support of the British Government, which has proved 
to be a friend in need to the new régime in Constantinople, war 
between Austria-Hungary and Turkey has so far been averted, 
and the Dual Monarchy is now prepared to pay “moral and 
intellectual damage” to the Ottoman Empire for the formal 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. So one dangerous 
bone of contention has been cleared out of the way. 
Thanks again to an ingenious proposal of Turkey’s chief credi- 
tor, the Russian Government, the dispute between Bulgaria 
and Turkey was about to be liquidated on a similar cash basis 
when the inopportune downfall of the grand old man of Turkey, 
Kiamil Pasha, was effected through the machinations of the 
Committee of Union and Progress, which has long grown too big 
for its boots, and Hilmi Pasha reigns in his stead as Grand 
Vizier. Another hitch has occurred owing to the Machiavelian 
action of Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria in inviting himself to the 
funeral of the Grand Duke Vladimir—the Russian Government, 
which occupies a peculiarly difficult and delicate position vis-a-vis 
the Slav world feeling constrained to receive the Ruler of Bulgaria 
with royal honours. If the Tsarvenu is treated as a real Tsar by 
a real Tsar, what can other Sovereigns do? Turkey is naturally 
aggrieved, but we may rely on the eminent common sense and 
supreme moderation she has displayed throughout the crisis to 
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bring off the square deal with Bulgaria. More serious at the 
moment of writing, and let us hope only for the moment 
—though there is too much human nature and too much gun- 
powder lying about to permit optimism—is the increasing 
tension between Austria-Hungary and Servia. As regards rival 
disclaimers of aggressiveness and competitive peace professions, 
it is about six of one and half a dozen of the other. There are 
more or less powerful parties in each State who would prefer 
war to peace. Some Austrians would enjoy ‘a military 
promenade,” incidentally justifying the heavy expenditure 
already incurred, while many Servians and Montenegrins would 
prefer to put their fortunes to the test of action rather than 
be slowly squeezed to death by their overwhelming neigh- 
bour. We are told every day that Baron von Aerenthal is 
averse to war. So he is, provided he can secure by peaceful 
means his main object, viz., the humiliation of Russia by 
trampling on her protégés, the Southern Slavs. Herein lies the 
danger of the situation. Baron von Aerenthal may be 
bluffing, or he may mean business, being convinced that 
for the time being Russia is powerless, or that even if 
she were carried away by national sentiment as in 1876, 
Germany can be relied upon to stand by her ally and at any 
rate keep other nations out of the ring. Again, the Berlin 
Government may be as peaceful as its professions, but it has 
consistently done everything to encourage Austria to be intract- 
able. As we go to press comes the significant news that in spite 
of Royal visits to Berlin and sentimental slosh in the London 
press, Germany bluntly declines to join with us and other Powers 
in making friendly representations in Vienna and Belgrade with 
a view to preventing war. And yet we are reproached by the 
Temps and other irresponsible continental journals of dividing 
Europe into camps. 


Hom politics have been comparatively quiet during the Recess. 
Public interest has centred round the desperate struggle within 
_— the Cabinet between the big party of The Little 
Politics Navy, and the little party of The Big Navy. Under 

ordinary circumstances the country would have 
remained in the dark until the issue of the Naval Estimates as to 
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the course of this doubtful and murderous conflict, in which the 
competing issues are on one side the security of the nation and 
the Empire, and on the other the political careers of two dis- 
credited adventurers—arcades ambo—who seek to curry favour 
with the “wild men” of their Party by compromising the 
safety of the State. They wage alternate vendettas against the 
Army and the Navy. Last summer the Exchequer and the 
Board of Trade joined forces in a further foray upon our scanty 
and dwindling Regulars, in which they are understood to have 
enjoyed the secret backing of Sir John Fisher, ;who idiotically 
imagines that if he could abolish the Army there would 
be less difficulty in financing the Navy. This plot failed. 
Last month the conspirators—of course minus the First Sea 
Lord, who should take warning from the experience—concentrated 
their fury upon the Fleet. There used to be honour among 
Mandarins as among thieves, but that is a thing of the past, and 
side by side with the internecine struggle inside the Govern- 
ment we saw the daily mobilisation of the entire Little Navy 
Press, under the auspices of Messrs. George and Churchill, who 
must have revealed the precise number of “ Dreadnoughts”’ 
at stake in the Cabinet. Even the Westminster Gazette, 
as fervent an admirer of the Liberal Cabinet, individually 
and collectively, as was the Daily Telegraph of the last Unionist 
Government, was moved to protest against these unheard-of and 
outrageous methods. The climax was reached by the circula- 
tion of a communiqué to the Press to the effect that the Cabinet, 
recognising its incapacity to settle our shipbuilding programme, 
would leave the responsibility to the House of Commons! 
We said our say on the whole question last month, and we 
gladly make way for Mr. Carlyon Bellairs, whose article should 
help our readers to realise the gravity of the situation caused 
by five years’ cumulative criminal maladministration, upon 
which a coping-stone has recently been placed by the sudden 
dismissal of Lord Charles Beresford from the Channel command, 
and the further dislocation of the fleet, always with the objec- 
tive of belittling the sea-going Admirals so as to exalt the Great 
Panjandrum of Whitehall, whose Press friends have artlessly 
announced that the Admirals afloat will be cyphers in future 
warfare, as through wireless telegraphy everything will be 
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directed by the Master mind of the First Sea Lord, who will 
manipulate British battleships like so many pawns on the 
chessboard. More fervently than ever shall we pray that peace 
may be given in our time. 


Apart from growing apprehensions concerning the Fleet, and 
the terrible anarchy to which Ireland has been reduced by the 
grotesque Birrell, politicians and journalists have 
been chiefly concerned with finance. There has 
been an amazing amount of intelligent anticipation over the 
coming Budget, and though estimates vary as to the probable 
deficit, while hardly any two authorities agree as to the wisest 
way of meeting it, it is common ground that the figure will be 
unprecedented in peace-time, and that our whole fiscal system 
is at stake. Many shrewd observers believe that Mr. Lloyd- 
George will have the honour of introducing the last of our Free 
Trade Budgets. The talk among Liberals of resorting to retalia- 
tion to meet the new French Tariff is certainly suggestive; and 
yet the Chancellor of the Excheyuer could easily overcome his 
momentary difficulties without abandoning Cobdenism if he and 
his colleagues were manly enough to confess previous blunders 
and to restore the taxes they gratuitously sacrificed, eg., the 
export duty on coal, and the sugar duty, which is understood to 
have been remitted last year simply and solely to save the 
President of the Board of Trade’sseat at Dundee—the metropolis 
of marmalade—after his ejection from Manchester. These sources, 
together with high licence duties, and a moderate raid on the Sink- 
ing Fund, plus the urgently needed Naval Loan, would provide 
the requisite funds; though it is self-evident to every one who 
cares to exercise his faculties that in any event the days of 
Cobdenism are numbered. By the irony of fate the chief agents 
of its destruction are the German Emperor in forcing the pace 
of naval expansion, and Mr. Asquith, the author of the Old Age 
Pensions Act, which is now officially admitted to cost £2,500,000 
more than the £6,000,000 originally estimated, while Mr. Lloyd- 
George gaily talks of adding another £4,000,000 in order to 
remove the ‘‘ pauper disqualification”? Under the pressure of 
all parties the sum will swell from year to year and necessitate a 
great increase of taxation which makes some taxation of 
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manufactured imports unavoidable. On top of this finan- 
cial strain comes an acute phase of unemployment, which is 
rapidly curing the working classes of any lingering predi- 
lections for Free Imports. . 


But for the presence of the King and Queen the opening of the 
fourth Session of the second Parliament of the present reign 
(February 16) would have been a dull and depress- 
ing business. The Speech fromthe Throne opened 
with a cordial reference to the Royal visit to 
Germany, “I was much impressed and gratified by the warmth 
of the public reception given to the Queen and myself during our 
recent visit to the German Emperor and Empress at Berlin by all 
classes of the community. Itafforded us great pleasure to meet 
their Majesties again, and I feel confident that the expression of cor- 
dial welcome which there greeted us will tend to strengthen those 
amicable feelings between the two countries which are essential to 
their mutual welfare and to the maintenance of peace.’ . There was 
the conventional allegation that “ my relations with foreign Powers 
continue to be friendly.” Satisfactory progress had been made in 
the negotiation of outstanding Anglo-American questions, and ‘A 
treaty to regulate the use of the waterways adjacent to the inter- 
national boundary between Canada and the United States has been 
arranged. The question being one of special Canadian interest, 
the advice of the Dominion Government was sought and followed 
throughout.” We may note in this connection the interest- 
ing announcement that Canada is to have her own Foreign 
Office. The British Ambassador at Washington had also nego- 
tiated in co-operation with the Canadian and Newfoundland 
Ministers of Justice, “an Agreement for the reference to arbi- 
tration of the North American Fisheries question” which it was 
hoped, “will be the means of effecting a final and friendly 
settlement of matters which have been long under discussion 
between this country and the United States.” Arbitration agree- 
ments with France, Italy, and Spain, had been renewed for 
further terms of five years, and it was proposed “to treat similar 
instruments in the same manner.” The longest paragraph in the 
Royal Speech was devoted to Persia, whose situation ‘continues 
to cause anxiety.” Asa certain number of people who ought 
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to know better persistently misunderstand British policy in Persia 
we reproduce this passage textually. | 

My Government have no desire to depart from the principle of non-inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of that country. At the same time they are of 
opinion that the state of affairs in Persia imperatively demands the introduction 
of representative institutions in a practical.form in order to assure the realisation 
of indispensable economic financial and administrative reforms, and to pacify 
the country. As the present troubles endanger numerous commercial and 
economic interests which Great Britain and Russia have in Persia, the two 
Governments are exchanging views on the subject. 
Satisfaction was expressed at the improved outlook in the 
Balkans, which gave hope of a settlement “satisfactory to all 
the States whose interests are concerned;” and sympathy was 
tendered to Italy in the terrible affliction which had overtaken 
Sicily and Calabria, to whose distressed population assistance had 
been rendered *‘ by the officers and men of my fleet, and the 
Naval and Military stores in the Mediterranean were utilised for 
the relief of the sufferers.” The foreign paragraphs closed with 
a reference to the International Maritime Conference now sitting 
in London, the conclusions of which would be laid before 
Parliament, and assent would be asked “to such legislation as 
may be necessary to enable my Government to ratify the Inter- 
national Prize Court Convention.” 


Tuat the British Empire does not loom large in the minds of his 
Majesty’s present Ministers is shown by the scanty references to 
Imperial topics in the Royal Speech, beyond the 
expression of satisfaction at the reception of the 
Indian reforms by the Indian people, while South 
Africa was congratulated on the success of the closer Union Con- 
ference in framing a Constitution “for submission to the Con- 
stituent Colonies.” ‘* The gentlemen of the House of Commons” 
were informed, as usual, that “estimates for the expenditure of 
the year will in due course be laid before you,” but in lieu of the 
customary reference to “economy ” there followed this suggestive 
paragraph: “Owing to various causes, including the new pro- 
vision which was made last year for old age, and an increase 
which has become necessary in the cost of my Navy, the expen- 
diture of the year will be considerably in excess of that of the 
past twelve months. In these circumstances the provision 
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necessary for the services of the State in the ensuing year will 
require very serious consideration and, in consequence, less time 
than usual will, I fear, be available for the consideration 
of other legislative measures.” Nevertheless the Speech bristled 
with promises of highly contentious measures such as a Bill 
for “‘the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Church in 
Wales,” to say nothing of the Irish Land Bill, which in spite of 
the discredit it brought o its egregious author in the Autumn 
Session is to be reintroduced, while Mr. John Burns’ Housing and 
Town Planning Bill is to be afforded another opportunity of 
‘muddling through”; measures were likewise promised for the 
creation of labour exchanges, and for dealing with “‘sweating,” 
while the London Progressives were momentarily placated by the 
announcement of a Bill ‘‘to alter the law affecting Parliamentary 
elections and registrations in London.” Yet another Old Age 
Pensions Bill was necessitated by the omissions from last year’s Act; 
among minor measures being a Fish Bill, a Milk Bill, aShop Hours’ 
Regulation Act, and an Inebriates Bill. Little will be heard of 
most of these projects, which will suffer the usual fate of the ‘‘inno- 
cents”’ at the appointed time, as it is universally recognised that 
this Session must be mainly a Financial Session. The House of 
Commons will be constrained to give its days and nights to the 
problems arising out of the bankruptcy of Cobdenism. Welsh 
Radicals are understood to have been informed that they must rest 
content with ‘‘the mention’ of Welsh Disestablishment in the 
Royal Speech, and that the utmost they can hope for is a possible 
Second Reading debate, as there is not a ghost of a chance of 
placing their pet project on to the Statute Book. It seems extra- 
ordinary that professedly intelligent Ministers pressed for time 
should be parties to this solemn humbug, while it is even more 
extraordinary that practical politicians like the Welsh Radicals 
should allow themselves to be tus hocussed. We trust that the 
Opposition will give every facility for the introduction of Welsh 
Disestablishment. Mr. Balfour should demand, as it occupies the 
place of honour in the King’s Speech, that the Bill be introduced 
at the earliest possible moment into the House of Commons, 
or failing the House of Commons, into the House of Lords; there 
are few issues on which the Unionist Party are readier to meet 
their opponents than Welsh Disestablishment, which is a dying 
cause. 
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THE debate on the Address in the House of Lords pursued its 
customary course, Lord Liverpool, a young Ministerial Peer who 
? recently succeeded his father (one of the countless 
Debate in 
the Lords  %°mocrats ennobled by the present Government), 
moved the Address in reply to the Speech from 
the Throne which was seconded by Lord Hemphill (another son of 
a new Radical creation), in the usual speeches to the effect that all 
was for the best under the best ofall possible Governments. They 
incurred the usual compliments from the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, who indicated that throughout the whole course of his 
political career he had never heard such remarkable orations, after 
which he proceeded to survey ministerial achievement from 
China to Peru, arriving at a very different verdict to that of the 
Mover and Seconder. Lord Lansdowne—who was in particularly 
good form—concluded a critical but sympathetic examination 
of the international situation with the optimistic observation 
that ‘one cannot read the news that comes to us from different 
parts of the world without thinking that there is really a kind 
of spirit of reasonableness abroad amongst the Powers, and that 
they are all anxious to maintain the peace and to compose in- 
ternational difficulties so far as that may be done.’’ His Majesty’s 
Ministers deserved credit so far as they had contributed to the 
creation of an international atmosphere which had facilitated 
better understandings, as, for instance, the recently concluded 
Agreement between France and Germany concerning Morocco, “an 
Agreement upon which we can afford to look with favourable 
eyes because it is, so far as we are aware, consonant with the 
general lines upon which, in our view, the affairs of Morocco 
ought properly to have been disposed of.” The speaker noted 
that the Speech from the Throne contained no reference to the 
general state of India, which had been described by Lord Morley 
a few weeks before as “‘ formidable and obscure,” and he embraced 
the opportunity to put in a powerful and timely plea on behalf 
of the Government of India, urging that nothing should be done 
to weaken its hands, or to deprive it of any necessary weapons 
in coping with a dangerous situation. We trust that this appeal 
may not be wholly lost upon Lord Morley and his bureaucrats, 
and that they may resist the temptation of all bureaucracies to 
hamper the man on the spot. Speaking as an experienced ex- 
Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne declared: 
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I cannot express too strongly my belief that if matters of this kind (disorder) 
are to be successfully dealt with there must be prompt and vigorous action. 
You must trust the men on the spot with powers and the use of those powers 
whenever they find it necessary. Above all things, avoid interference that may 
be the cause of dilatory proceedings, of appeals from one Court of Law to 
another Court of Law, appeals from the Local Government to the Central 
Government, or from the Central Government to the Secretary of State. All 
these things tend only to shake the authority of those who are responsible 
for the maintenance of order. I hope the noble Viscount (Lord Morley) will 
tell us, on this or some other occasion, that he has given the Governor-General 
and Council all the powers for which they have a right to ask, and that he 
will trust them to use the powers in such manner as may seem to them 
necessary. 


Lorp LANSDOWNE is by no means alone in desiring such assur- 
ances. The country would be relieved to learn that the Calcutta 
Government is allowed a free hand in dealing with 
an alarming crisis which has in some respects been 
aggravated by the so-called reforms, which may 
for the moment have mollified the Moderates, but-which have 
had no effect on the Anarchists save to stimulate their activity. 
These miscreants can only be dealt with by the strong hand. 
To treat the Viceroy like a clerk at the end of a telegraph wire 
is to court catastrophe. Lord Lansdowne evidently shares the 
fears so forcibly urged upon Lord Morley by leading Mahom- 
medans, lest the Mahommedan minority may suffer under the 
new policy, and expressed keen satisfaction that the door had not 
been finally banged, barred and bolted upon their demands. He 
was equally solicitous as to the proposal to put an Indian on 
the Executive Council. The Mahommedans, whose wishes for 
a hundred reasons we cannot afford to ignore, are appalled 
at the possibility of a Hindoo being installed in the inner 
sanctuary of the Indian Government, unless his presence be 
balanced by a Mahommedan. Their opposition should teach 
doctrinaire democrats to be careful in exporting their fads 
to communities they have never seen and of whose feelings, 
wishes, and aspirations they know less than nothing. The 
condition of good Government in India for the present, and for 
many generations to come, is that we keep control and hold the 
balance even between contending races and religions. After 
expressing satisfaction at the turn of events in South Africa, 
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Lord Lansdowne dwelt on the dismal state of Ireland, expressing 
astonishment at its omission from the Speech from the Throne. 
Under Birrelligious auspices Ireland had made “‘ a rake’s progress 
infinitely more rapid than any which that country has achieved 
since we have had anything to do with it. It is an overwhelming 
indictment. We know to begin with that we hold your receipt 
when you took office for an Ireland which the Chief Secretary 


described as more peaceful than it had been since the time of 
Strongbow.” 


Anp what of its present condition ? In 1906 there were virtually 
no outrages with firearms, in 1908 there were 121, and there 
was now “a roaring trade in firearms in some 
Reign of ‘ tae . 
ieee parts of Ireland,” and persons participating in 
cattle-drives (of which there had been more than 
a thousand in the last two years) were frequently armed. There 
had been a revival of the mutilation of cattle, quite in the old 
Land League style, and finally there had been a cruel. murder in 
broad daylight, amidst the enthusiastic approbation of the 
neighbourhood, of a constable discharging his duty. There 
was, indeed, a complete reign of terror in some parts of 
the country. ‘No child is too young, no woman too weak or 
too unprotected, no poor persons too humble or too helpless 
to escape the tyranny of these organised bands. All these 
things shock us, and what shocks us even more is the impunity 
with which these things are done.” It was the old story. His 
Majesty’s Ministers had made up their mind to rely on the 
ordinary Law; as a subordinate member of the Government had 
blurted out in the House of Lords last year, they refused to avail 
themselves of the Crimes Act because the Irish had been led to 
believe by leading Liberals ‘‘that they would receive more 
sympathetic treatment.” How much longer was this to go on? 
Lord Lansdowne aptly quoted the words recently used by Lord 
Morley with regard to another part of the British Dominions: 
‘“‘Somehow or other we have got to maintain order. Disorder, 
whatever your policy may be, must be put down, and that with 
a firm hand. The maintenance of order is the foundation 
of anything like further progress.” The speaker pertinently 
asked ‘Why is that sound doctrine for external application 
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only? Why is there to be a firm hand in one part of the 
British Dominions, and why are you prepared to use the kid 
glove on an irresolute, vacillating hand, in another? I would 
rather leave unsaid what most people are saying with regard to 
the heads and hands by which the administration of Ireland is 
at present guided.” This was prudent. It is many months since 
any language permissible in Parliament has been applied to Mr. 
Birrell on this side of St. George’s Channel. 


Arter referring to the rashness of the Government in throwing 
away invaluable sources of revenue which would have stood 
them in good stead at the present time, Lord 
What of ; : : 
thst anita 2 Lansdowne expressed his satisfaction ‘‘ that the 
present Prime Minister has in the most emphatic 
manner undertaken that our naval supremacy: shall remain 
unquestionable, and that we are to have the two-Power 
Standard maintained in this sense, that we are to be given 
a superiority of ten per cent. over the combined forces in 
capital ships of any other two Powers. The country has 
taken note of that pledge, and I feel no doubt that it will be 
observed in the spirit as well as in the letter.’”’ We are less 
optimistic, and the reader will observe that our anxiety is shared 
by so competent and impartial an authority as Mr. Carlyon Bellairs, 
who, as a Liberal Member of Parliament, is under no temptation 
to criticise the present Government. The speaker commented 
upon the unforeseen development of Old Age Pensions, while Irish 
statistics indicated thatthe taxpayers were being plundered right 
and left.* Never had any Chancellor of the Exchequer in a time 


* The case is thus stated by the Daily Chronicle: Whereas in Scotland about 
50 per cent. of ‘* pensionable” persons have obtained pensiors, and in England 
and Wales about 40 per cent., in Ireland 100 per cent. and more have obtained 
them. The figures for Ireland are as follows: 


Number of persons over 70 . : ‘ 184,000 
Less Poor Law disqualitication . ° : 32,000 
Number of pensionables_. ‘ ‘ ‘ 152,000 
Number of pensions granted . : . 170,365 


That is to say, 18,365 more pensions have been granted than there were persons 
qualified by age to receive them! It is difficult to believe that every person in 
Ireland over 70 is so poor as to come within the other qualifications; so that, 
if the official estimate of the population be even approximately correct, there 
must have been fraud or carelessness on a colossal scale. 
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of profound peace been confronted with such a situation, and 
Lord Lansdowne reminded Ministers that although finance mainly 
concerned the House of Commons, “ the House of Lords takes 
some interest in it also,” containing as it does “a number of 
Members whose right to speak with authority upon questions 
of finance stands as high as that of any other public man in or 
out of the House of Lords.’’ Finally came a caustic comment 
on the apparent abandonment of all attempts to deal with 
education, while ‘‘ thereis no suggestion of any legislation dealing 
with your Lordships’ House. That is reserved for the public 
platform, we do not complain of that, but we do observe that, 
while on the platform friends of noble Lords opposite are 
extremely eloquent on this subject, as a Government, noble 
Lords opposite, are extremely cautious in translating these 
vapourings into action. Meanwhile we note that the stream of 
recruits provided by the Government for this House still flows 
steadily.”” The Scottish Secretary had just been made a Peer. 


The Irish Secretary would be equally welcomed by the House of 
Lords. 


Lorp Crewe, who doubles the réle of Colonial Secretary with 
that of Leader of the House of Lords, is anything but an inspiring 
a speaker, and his rising is not infrequently a signal 
ieee for the disappearance of the Peers. On the present 

occasion he toiled conscientiously after Lord Lans- 
downe, endeavouring, not very successfully, to meet his criticisms. 
Lord Crewe’s most illuminating contribution to the debate was 
the following sentence: “It is really, I submit, fatuous to say 
that because there is more crime Ireland is worse governed, and 
because there is less crime it is better governed.” We had 
hitherto imagined that the maintenance of order was universally 
recognised as the supreme and decisive test of good government. 
Lord Crewe, however, had his own explanation of the prevailing 
anarchy, which was not attributable to the criminal ineptitude of 
Mr. Birrell, who is obviously helping the Nationalists to make 
the government of Ireland impossible, and thus promote Home 
Rule, but to the Unionist Land Purchase Act of 1903, which had 
stimulated a new form of land hunger. Another of the Crewe 
gems was the declaration that ‘‘well organised intimidation 
cannot be checked by law” (then what is the use of law ?); and 
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throughout a cold-blooded, heartless speech there was not a single 
syllable of sympathy with the helpless victims of the cowardly 
cruelty of the cruellest people on the face of the earth—the tribal 
Irish. There was a subsequent debate in the House of Lords on 
the state of Ireland, initiated by Lord Londonderry, in which 
the facts were set forth so that all who run may read; but need- 
less to say no satisfaction was extracted from Ministers who, on 
this occasion, were represented by that great, wise, and eminent 
statesman, Lord Denman. Ministers have not the excuse of 
former Liberal Governments who were dependent on the Irish 
vote for their Parliamentary existence, as their record majority 
renders them equally independent both of Nationalism and 
Labour. Nevertheless several of Mr. Asquith’s colleagues are 
mere flunkeys of Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Redmond. Not the 
least striking feature of the Irish debate in the Lords was the 
intervention of Lord MacDonnell (our old friend Sir Anthony 
MacDonnell, another Radical creation) who, “‘speaking as an 
Independent member of the House (the first stage in the emanci- 
pation of a Radical creation), but with some special knowledge 
of Ireland,” and also as “an Imperial Irishman,” warmly vindi- 
cated the policy of the Unionist Land Purchase Act of 1903, de- 
claring that it would be ‘‘lamentable ” to change its fundamental 
principles and throw Ireland into the melting-pot, as Mr. Birrell 
proposes todo under the pressure of his Nationalist task-masters. 
Lord MacDonnell also made the interesting admission that while 
appreciating the original decision of the Government to rely 
on the ordinary law, “if he were asked what was his opinion in 
regard to the agitators he should say that if the same circum- 
stances were to occur again he would give them short shrift.” 
In the same debate Lord Crewe, who is rapidly becoming a second 
Carrington, admitted having said “that at first cattle-driving had 
been taken up in somewhat of a jocular spirit.” 


THE opening of the new Session in the House of Commons was a 
replica of the proceedings in the House of Lords. Two austere 
democrats, Mr. Rogers and Mr. Benn, arrayed in 
Court dress, respectively moved and seconded the 
Address in reply to the Speech from the Throne in 
the usual stereotyped speeches, upon which they received com- 
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pliments from the Leader of the Opposition, which would have 
sounded almost extravagant if applied to Demosthenes or Cicero. 
Mr. Balfour shines more in debate under the kindling heat of 
battle than on conventional occasions, and his set speech at the 
opening of Parliament is rarely among his happiest efforts. In 
the present instance it was somewhat laboured and discursive, 
as though the speaker were himself bored by the unreality of 
the performance, but, needless to say, it contained many good 
points. As we have had frequent occasion to upbraid the Opposi- 
tion, especially the Front Bench, on its indifference towards National 
Defence; to complain of their lamentable failure to expose the 
sham and the fraud of Mr. Haldane’s so-called Army Reforms, 
which chiefly consist of reforming away the Regular Army; and 
of their silent acquiescence in every enormity perpetrated by the 
Admiralty; we note with peculiar satisfaction Mr. Balfour’s 
recognition of the immense interest of the country in naval 
problems coupled with his demand for an opportunity to raise in 
detail, ‘‘not merely questions connected with the two-Power 
standard and what I may call the broader issues of National 
Defence, but also questions connected with the constitution and 
arrangements of the Fleet and other matters to which public 
attention has been actively addressed, and which have greatly 
interested a very large part of the country.” This decisive 
statement may be regarded as marking the end of the prolonged 
period of humiliation during which the Leaders of the Opposition 
have appeared content to say “ Ditto” to Sir John Fisher. 
Owing to his extraordinary lien upon the Unionist Party the 
autocrat and anarchist of the Admiralty has been able to pursue 
his disintegrating and demoralising policy unchecked, with 
the result that he has impaired our naval supremacy and 
imperilled the safety of the United Kingdom. But the moral 
detriment to the British Navy is even greater than the material 
damage. Squadron has been set against squadron, ship against 
ship, officer against officer. As a distinguished Admiral (not 
Lord Charles Beresford) observed to the present writer, “ Sir 
John Fisher has tried to destroy that band-of-brothers feeling 
which was our chief legacy from Nelson.” 
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Mr. Batrour taunted the Government with having no policy as 
regards unemployment, candidly confessing that he had no 
panacea for that problem, “‘ but I am certain that 
no plan which does not try to increase the amount 
of employment for skilled labourers can be really 
effective; you do not deal with the unemployed 
question by asking skilled artisans to plant trees, because they 
do not know how to plant trees, and it is wasting their time to 
ask them to do it.” Every Government should try to do two 
things, neither of which had been done by the present Govern- 
ment. Firstly, they should increase the confidence ‘of the 
investing public in works in their own country,” and secondly, 
they should aim at ‘extending foreign markets and external 
markets in which the skilled workmen of this country are so 
much interested.’’ Ministers had, on the contrary, shaken 
confidence by rash speeches and rash actions; they had driven 
capital abroad by convincing the investor “that perhaps the 
last place in which he ought to invest his money is this country, 
and that the last workmen for whom he had better provide 
employment are his own countrymen.” Mr. Balfour emphasised 
the folly of rejecting any method of bargaining with other 
nations, and “‘ when you can obtain a preference in our own 
colonies for our own products, it is folly to adopt a policy which 
deliberately rejects every expedient of that kind. The folly of 
this policy has become more and more obvious to everybody 
who is not hide-bound in formule which have no foundation in 
any sound political economy but are merely an inheritance from 
ancient speeches and writings appropriate to an utterly different 
condition of things to that which exists in this great industrial 
country of to-day.” Like Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Balfour dwelt 
strongly and severely on the state of Ireland, declaring that of 
all the administrative and other Jdches of the present Government 
“their administration of the Government of Ireland in the last 
few years is the worst; it is the worst and the greatest of all 
their laches.” 


Mr. Balfour 
on Unem- 
ployment 
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Mr. Asquitn spoke with his customary clearness and cogency, 
carefully explaining Ministerial policy in Persia, where “there 
is no hope of improvement until the Shah keeps 
the promise he has made to his own people to 
establish representative institutions on a firm 
basis.”” We desired, as always, to pursue a policy of non-inter- 
vention in Persian affairs, “ but it is impossible to ignore that the 
danger of the continuance of existing chaos and disorder might 
provoke in some form or another outside interference.” We had, 
therefore, in conjunction with Russia, more than once advised 
the Shah to fulfil his constitutional pledges to his subjects, and 
it was satisfactory to find that our general views of the situation 
were in agreement with those of the other Great Power mainly 
interested in Persia. In discussing the Near East, where we had 
done our utmost to secure a peaceful solution, Mr. Asquith paid 
a well-deserved tribute to Sir Edward Grey, than whom “no man 
in Europe has worked more assiduously at that difficult and 
beneficent task.” He also bore testimony to the statesmanship 
and moderation of Kiamil Pasha, the late Grand Vizier of Turkey, 
in his management of foreign relations during several months of 
difficulty and danger, expressing the hope that his successors 
would continue his policy, which appeared to be on the eve of 
securing a settlement with both Austria and Bulgaria, “by a 
compromise honourable to all concerned, and not disadvantageous 
to Turkey herself.” The Prime Minister wisely recognised that 
there were still outlying problems less “formidable in their 
apparent magnitude, but calling none the less for prudent and 
sympathetic handling in regard to Servia, Montenegro, and Crete.”’ 
As regards the internal affairs of Turkey, we have one constant 
and consistent desire, which I am certain is shared by men of all 
classes and all shades of opinion throughout this country—and 
that is to see Turkey strengthened and reinvigorated by the 
reform of her administration, so that she may develop her 
future on the basis of liberty and equality.” Mr. Asquith 
referred to the finance of the Government without, however, 
throwing any light upon it. As regards Old Age Pensions, he 
admitted that the Irish figures, which Mr. Balfour had described 
as ‘‘staggering to statisticians,” were “extraordinary,” and 
needed investigation. The Premier was not very felicitous on 
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the subject of unemployment, and his pedantic Cobdenism led 
him to describe the continuous flight of British capital abroad as 
‘“‘a healthy symptom;” and “long may it continue,” phrases 
destined to be remembered. Nor was he effective upon the 
subject of Ireland, which he discussed at some length without 
saying anything. No one debits Mr. Asquith with anarchical 
sympathies, and he is only to be commiserated in having to 
defend such a contemptible object as Mr. Birrell. 


On the following day (February 17) the Labour Party which, as the 
dread hour of dissolution approaches, grows desperately anxious 
to dissociate itself from a discredited Govern- 
Labour as . 
pees ment, had an innings on the subject of Unemploy- 
ment. Mr. Barnes moved an amendment to the 
Address, expressing regret that ‘‘in view of the serious distress 
arising from the lack of work, the proposals for legislation which 
Your Majesty’s advisers have thought fit to recommend are 
altogether inadequate for dealing effectively either with the root 
causes, or the evils arising out of Unemployment,” in a powerful 
and pathetic speech. There was an army of workless workers all 
over the country, a sea of suffering surging around their very 
doors. Such a state of things was a menace to public safety and 
order, though he preferred to appeal to sympathy and reason, 
rather than to fear. It ill became any member of the Labour 
Party, having regard to the consideration shown them in Parlia- 
ment, to say anything of an unkindly or discourteous character, 
but in his judgment the House was on its trial, being confronted 
with a problem of increasing urgency compared with which the 
subjects specified in the King’s Speech were absolutely insigni- 
ficant. The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. John 
Burns) promised a Housing and Town Planning Bill. But if the 
problem of Unemployment were seriously dealt with the British 
people “would house themselves without bothering the President 
of the Local Government Board, or anybody else.” The same 
might be said as regards the school children “‘ who should be fed 
over the table-legs of their own parents.” Mr. Barnes felt so 
strongly upon the appalling misery of the workless classes, that 
he would rather be outside than sit tamely listening to the dis- 
cussion of trivial topics. This time last year, when a similar 
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amendment to the Address was moved by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
there were 6°1 of unemployed, an increase of about 25 to 30 
per cent. over the preceding year. The figures had since risen 
to 9°5, and to-day 8°7 of the skilled mechanics of the country in 
respect to whom the reports were made to the Board of Trade were 
unable to find work. Mr. Keir Hardie estimated the out-of- 
work population as two millions, which might be an over-estimate, 
as the Government had not even grappled with the duty of 
ascertaining the number of Unemployed. The recently issued 
Report of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers showed that 
of 100,700 members 11,351 were on Unemployed Benefit, 2800 


on Sick Pay, and nearly 6000 on Superannuation Benefit—a total 
burden of 20,000. 


Mr. Barnes referred to a report of the Board of Trade prepared 
for the New Zealand Government a year or two ago showing that 
hl since 1861 the numbers engaged in Agriculture had 
i bene fallen by over 1,000,000, while in the Textile 

Industries between 1861 and 1901 the number 
of employees fell from 1,500,000 to 1,320,000. In the group 
of trades, including tailoring and shoemaking. hundreds of 
thousands fewer people were employed at the beginning of this 
century than forty years before. On the other hand, servants had 
increased in number, and we were to some extent becoming a 
nation of flunkeys. The Labour Party is not without its flunkeys, 
especially on the Treasury Bench. Labour Bureaux had no doubt 
in the different economic conditions of Germany—a country 
possessing an agricultural population of about 25,000,000—been 
useful in dealing with the Unemployed problem, but in Mr. 
Barnes’ opinion ‘‘they would not be ha’porth of good in this 
country for that purpose; to offer them would be like giving a 
hungry man a stone.” Trade Boards and Shop Hours only 
touched the fringe of unemployment. Itis unfortunate that such 
an indictment of the existing régime should have been marred by 
the advocacy of quack socialistic nostrums and the usual attacks 
upon private ownership of land and capitalism which, according 
to Mr. Barnes, ‘‘was even more remorseless than landlordism. 
Goods were produced, not for the enjoyment of the people, but 
for profit,’ a phrase which opened the way for an inimitable 
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speech from Mr. Harold Cox, who observed that “profit meant 
remuneration, and remuneration meant pay, so that the honour- 
able Member (Mr. Barnes) would say that all the troubles in the 
world came from the fact that men were paid for the work which 
they did.” The Labour Parliamentary Party under pressure of 
Mr. Grayson, the Clarion and others is becoming more and more 
Socialistic, and Labour Members who are not a whit braver than 
other politicians are terrified of having the ground cut from under 
their feet by militant outsiders who accuse them of grovelling to 
the Government; as a consequence the Labour speeches, 
during this debate, were at once collectivist and anti-Minis- 
terial, though in order to conciliate the Radicals whose votes 
placed many of them in Parliament, they usually contained 
violent attacks upon Tariff Reformers, who were accused of 
drawing a red herring across the path of the working classes. 
Ministers made desperate and pathetic efforts to regain control 
of the Labour Party, which, however, remained obdurate to 
Mr. John Burns’ artless recital of all the good deeds which the 
Government had already done and would do “if they were in 
power, as they would be, for another three years.’ They were 
equally indifferent to the theatrical whining of the President of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Churchill), who fondly anticipates 
the time when, having shed his Liberal colleagues, he will 
become the head of a Radical-Labour combination. In tearful 
tones Mr. Churchill appealed to his quondam admirers and future 
followers: ‘we ask forand we think we are going to get aid and 
assistance from the Labour Party in dealing with this portion of 
the problem without prejudice to their views on the more general 
problem. The Labour Exchange is a gateway of industrial 
security, &c. &c.” It was all in vain, even though emphasised 
by a violent and irrelevant attack upon Tariff Reform, which the 
demagogue of Dundee described as an attempt “to exploit the 
miseries of the poor to the propaganda of the rich.” The 
oration fell wonderfully flat, including the stilted, type-written 
peroration, though from his claque in the halfpenny press one 
might gather that the President of the Board of Trade had scored 
another prodigious triumph. The Division was ominous for 
the Government, Mr. Barnes’ amendment being only rejected by 
a majority of 104 (205-101) which might have been converted 
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into a minority by the Unionist Party. In our opinion 
Unionists who believe in Tariff Reform could conscientiously 
support, and should support, such a motion, provided they 
made their own position perfectly clear, but we quite under- 
stand that they should have been deterred from entering the 
same lobby as the authors of such wild speeches and still wilder 
remedies. 


THE Unionist Party subsequently had an opportunity of putting 
themselves right with the country on the question of Unemploy- 
The Fiscal ment, as well as on many other questions, thanks 
Debate to the Amendment to the Address moved on behalf 
of the Opposition by Mr. Austen Chamberlain (ex- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) which produced the most fruitful 
and beneficent discussion during the present, Parliament and con- 
stitutes a landmark in the evolution of the Unionist Party as a 
Tariff Reform Party. We trust its significance will not escape 
our kinsmen oversea. This historic Amendment ran as follows: 
But humbly represent to your Majesty that this House views with anxiety 
the state of trade and employment in this country and the failure of your 
Majesty’s Ministers to recognise the nature and gravity of the situation, and 
regrets that there is no mention in your Majesty’s gracious Speech of any pro- 
posals for enlarging the market for British and Irish produce and increasing the 
demand for labour by a reform of our fiscal system, which would promote the 
growth and stability of our home trade, provide means for negotiating for the 
mitigation of foreign tariffs, and develop our oversea trade, through the estab- 


lishment of a system of mutual preference between the different portions of 
the Empire. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain is visibly adding cubits to his political 
stature. Throughout the recess he has spoke often and admirably 
on every aspect of Tariff Reform, and by common consent, even 
by the admission of bitter Radical journalists—bitterness and 
Radicalism seem to be inseparable—he greatly enhanced his 
Parliamentary reputation by the incisive and convincing speech 
in which he moved his Amendment. It is superfluous for us to 
warn Tariff Reformers against the folly and the peril of encourag- 
ing extravagant expectations which could only lead to popular 
disappointment and reaction at the very moment we shall most 
require public support for a great policy, and though, no doubt, 
foolish things may occasionally have been said by irresponsible 
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persons on obscure platforms as in every political movement, 
the Tariff Reform propaganda has on the whole been singularly 
free from the Radical vice of “ terminological inexactitudes.” 
The speeches of Lord Milner, Mr. Bonar Law, and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, are always models of moderation and will be ran- 
sacked in vain for any encouragement of such delusive hopes as 
those by which Richard Cobden and other charlatans lured 
British agriculture to its doom sixty years ago. The recent 
debate was marked by the usual restraint on the side of the 
Tariff Reformers, and Ministers like Mr. Masterman—who has 
rapidly merged the visionary in the mandarin—found themselves 
replying to arguments which had never been used. 


Mr. AusTEN CHAMBERLAIN pointed out that the Unionist Party 
had never pretended that Fiscal Reform or any other specific 
ae measure would solve the entire problem of unem- 

A Condition ° ae 
of Seni ployment, but it was a necessary preliminary to 
Progress permanent progress. A situation sufficiently grave, 
in spite of the mild winter, with nearly 9 per 
cent. of skilled labour unemployed, had been aggravated by a 
Government who, by speech and legislation, had attacked pro- 
perty, disturbed trade, and alarmed capital; and now they had 
the Prime Minister publicly glorying in the flight of capital, 
while his colleagues perambulated the provinces, threatening 
punitive taxation. But badas were present conditions, and great 
as was the distress, it was not the gravest part of the problem. 
Under any Fiscal system there would be fluctuations of trade, 
but they were not confronted with fluctuations or with any 
merely temporary distress, but with the permanent problem of 
unemployment, which was no longer seasonal or temporary, but 
chronic and permanent. It was no longer epidemic; it had 
become endemic. The evil was due to the changed character of 
the occupations of the people,who were becoming more and morede- 
pendent on transport, distribution, and service, and less and less on 
production, which had not kept pace with the growth of popula- 
tion, though the necessity for increased production was emphasised 
by the development of machinery. It was idle to argue whether 
machinery was good or bad for workmen, they could not help 
themselves, they had got to have it; but with every increase in 
the efficiency of machinery they produced more with less labour, 
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and, a fortiori, they required a bigger market to employ the same 
labour, and they must have a still bigger market in order to 
employ the increased population of the country. This could 
only be secured through Fiscal Reform, which would steady 
home trade. By securing the turn of the market to their own 
people it encouraged investment of capital in their own country, 
and to some extent would force foreigners who wished to sell 
their specialities to come over and manufacture them here, and 
thus contribute to our expenses. Was not this the foundation 
of the Patents Act, which had been the subject of much Minis- 
terial boasting on the very ground that foreign manufacturers 
had been compelled to establish works in this country and to 
employ British labour. The home market would also be developed 
by the establishment of preference throughout the Empire. 
and Mr. Austen Chamberlain desired to give preference to all 
Colonial products where it could be done without hampering 
our own industries, “and he had never hesitated when speaking 
on the platform or in that House to say that he was in favour 
of a duty on corn.... Those who imagined that this admission 
gave away the case for Tariff Reform were apostles of cheapness 
at any price. They had sacrificed our agriculture in order to 
promote our industries, and they were now sacrificing our in- 
dustries for the sake of distribution of subsidiary employment.” 


Mr. ALFRED LytTEtTon, the ex-Colonial Secretary, contributed 
a thoughtful and suggestive speech, reviewing the whole policy 
of preference, and to those whosaid “ produce your 
plan, are you going to tax bread and meat?” he 
answered that he had made it pretty clear that he 
woulddoso. The Colonies’ offer had been contemptuously denied 
by the Radical Party, its value depreciated and condemned, and the 
danger of arrangements being concluded with foreign countries 
had been steadily and perversely ignored. But the last Colonial 
Conference placed beyond all question the unanimity and per- 
sistency of the Colonial offer, while the evidence of Ministers 
had established the great value of Preference to this country; 
while they had recently learnt from the Convention between Canada 
and France how well founded had been their apprehensions as to 
the consequences of slamming the door in the face of the Colonial 
Premiers. Mr. Lloyd-George (Chancellor of the Exchequer) as 
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usual tried to dispose of serious arguments by studied flippancy, 
declaring: 

The amendment is not properly drafted. This is not a proposal to diminish 
unemployment here, it is to diminish unemployment in Canada. I think now it 
shows the advantage of these debates. It really instructs us as to what the 
tariff policy is—a policy for increasing employment outside the British Isles, It 
increases employment outside the British Isles, but increases the cost of food 
inside. More wages in Canada and dearer food at home ! [our italics. ] 


We commend this to our Canadian readers whom it is doubt- 
less sought by Canadian Lloyd-Georges (if there be any) to 
prejudice against the same policy of Preference on the ground 
that it means “ wealth for the British working man and starvation 
for the Canadian.” There could be no more eloquent evidence 
of the impending collapse of Cobdenism than the intellectual 
inability of Cobdenites to appreciate the aims of their opponents 
whose cause, as every by-election shows, is spreading through 
the constituencies like prairie fire. Mr. Wyndham made an 
excellent speech, pointing out that while emigration from this 
country was proceeding at the rate of 50 per 10,000, in Germany 
it was only 4 in 10,000, while Mr. Goulding disposed of the Prime 
Minister’s allegation that Free Trade enables us to jump over 
foreign tariff walls and compete successfully in protected home 
markets by quoting a return prepared by Professor Hewins from 
Board of Trade figures conclusively demonstrating the superiority 
of neutral and Imperial markets. 


Bur the feature of the debate was of course Mr. Balfour’s 
uncompromising speech, which though consistent and consecutive 
Mr. Balfour's with his former utterances marks a distinct 
Speech advance on the positive and practical side of our 

constructive policy. Unemployment was the topic 
of the afternoon. It used to be thought—was still thought by 
platform economists—that any man who suggested that the 
problems of trade and market should be studied with the object 
of finding employment for our people ‘‘is a man who is nearly 
in darkness, who does not really understand the problems 
of national well-being at all, and that what he ought to be con- 
sidering is not whether the population of this country are 
to be in a position to earn anything, but whether, when having 
earned something, they can buy what they desire at the cheapest 
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possible rate.” The two problems were indissolubly associated. 
We must not forget the consumer, “but it is folly to forget the 
producer and the need of the population in a national workshop 
like ours,’’ for which work was one of “the main necessities.” 
Mr. Balfour agreed with the economists “that it is great folly to 
try to make a country produce artificially that which it cannot pro- 
duce so well as other countries,” but nowadays relative equality 
prevailed among different countries and where two countries were 
equally equipped and equally suitable for a particular industry, it 
was a mere balance, ‘‘ almost an accidental balance,’ which country 
would obtain the advantage. They were told that if British 
capital was employed to produce goods for British consumption in 
Argentina or Kamschatka, it was the same as if it was used in 
England to produce the same goods. That was an amazing 
proposition, and the Prime Minister had declared that the more 
capital was exported “the better he liked it.” But surely it was 
“a, paradox, and absolutely contrary to theory, common sense and 
the universal experience of mankind”’ to say “that it is just as 
well that capital should be exported as that it should remain at 
home, because if itis exported, it would mean a demand for British 
goods precisely the same as if it remained at home.” If that 
view were correct “then the indemnity which was paid by 
France to Germany would have been just as good to France when 
it went first to found and then to stimulate the great growth of 
Germany as an industrial nation as if the money had remained at 
home.” 


WE reproduce the classic passage in which the Leader of the 
Opposition discussed the connection between Unemployment and 
Tariffs because it would spoil by paraphrase: 


Unemploy- 
ment and That brings me directly to the point of unemployment, 
Tariffs . . . Take two countries equally suited for a particular 


manufacture, equally producing for themselves a particular 
class of goods. Changes arise, a period of depression comes, and production 
has to be diminished somewhere. One of those countries has a tariff and 
the other is a Free Trade country. When times are prosperous—both 
countries being supposed to be equally capable of producing a particular 
article—the tariff is a matter of indifference; but when bad times come, 
when production has to be diminished, which country is likely to suffer more ? 
It seems to me clear, as a matter of theory, that the advantage in that case 
will be on the side of the country which has a tariff. In the country which 
has a tariff the manufacturers engaged in the manufacture of the particular 
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article look forward as well as they can to the kind of demand which isto be made 
upon them and to their markets; and they say to themselves—“ We will build 
our mills on a scale which will supply our country adequately in good times. 
No doubt we shall suffer in bad times, but we shall be able to put our surplus 
products into the neighbouring free trade markets at a price which will, perhaps, 
not pay interest on the invested capital, but which will enable us to keep our 
hands, not to dissipate the staff we have got, and to keep our machinery running, 
and it will, on the whole, pay us to pour out our surplus products in bad times 
on the open market.” How about the manufacturer in the other country ? 
The bad times come. What is he going to do? He has got no open market 
into which he can pour, on like conditions, his surplus products. On the con- 
trary, he finds himself subject to the competition of those who under a system 
of tariffs have been able to frame their whole scheme of production on the basis 
that they have a method of dealing with their surplus products when the inevit- 
able, though perhaps passing, moment comes when the market will not take all 
the goods produced by the manufacturers of both countries. ... It is indis- 
putable that those countries which have put on a tariff have given a stability to 
their industries which our industries have not possessed, That is not protection 
in the sense in which it is used in the old books of political economy in which 
the idea was to stimulate an industry which ought not to grow in a place unfitted 
for its growth. 


As regards external markets, there was an old exploded theory 
that protected countries were at a hopeless disadvantage in 
competing with Free Trade countries in neutral markets, but 
every one now knew that Protectionist Powers were among our 
most formidable competitors. British Colonies claimed and 
rightly exercised as absolute freedom in fiscal affairs as we 
enjoyed. 


Yet there is not a man in the House—I care not what his fiscal faith may 
be—who, if .he were told that in future these Colonies in the exercise of their 
undoubted rights were going to give preference to other nations against the 
Mother Country, that instead of finding our Colonies the best of all our markets 
in proportion to population, that they were going by fiscal regulations to modify 
that healthy flow of trade, there is not a man who would not say that it would 
be the greatest disaster. 


Mr. Balfour added: 


I wish to advocate colonial preference ; but since the fiscal controversy arose in 
this country events have occurred abroad and at home to convince every man 
who has studied the question of the immense advantages we have derived from 
preference and of the danger that these advantages may be lost by the folly 
of negligence and delay. My noble friend the Member for East Marylebone 
(Lord R. Cecil), in a most interesting speech yesterday, explained to us 
that while he was up toa certain point a fiscal reformer, he could not see his way 
or be persuaded, that colonial preference could help the stability of the Empire 
or that it could be of any general advantage to the Empire, commercial or other- 
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wise. I confess that I listened to that statement of my noble friend with the 
greatest surprise. Really the pointcan be put into a nutshell. I say that the 
Colonies desire to give us the benefit of their trade, and that is not a mere paper 
expression ; it is their wish, their practical desire, as they have shown. Nobody 
will deny this. The second proposition, which nobody will deny, is that the 
result of this preference has been of great advantage to British trade. That 
certainly will not be denied by any Fiscal Reformer on this side of the House, 
and it is not denied by the Government, who have vehemently opposed the 
whole policy of colonial preference. The third proposition is that the Colonies 
are ardently desirous that we should imitate their example, and that not with 
any minute subdivisions of our preference between the different Colonies, but 
that, in a broad spirit of Imperial goodfellowship, we should join with them in 
this policy of Preference for our mutual advantage. For the life of me I cannot 
see what the danger of that policy may be. 


The Leader of the Opposition ended his memorable speech 
with this declaration of faith, “I firmly believe that in the 
interests—I say nothing now of Empire or revenue—in the in- 
terests of employment and of the working men of this country 
and in the interests of the future of this country, which if it is 
to be anything, is to be a great factory and workshop; markets 
for our produce abroad and security for our markets at home, 
are an absolute necessity, and Fiscal Reform is, I believe, one of 
the main instruments by which those two great ends may be 
attained.” 


Tue President of the Board of Trade, who wound up the debate 
for the Government, made a desperate effort to be serious and 
delivered a melancholy and monotonous lecture 
ae ,. (described by the Westminster Gazette as “brilliant 
Churchill’s ssc ; 
Gaffe and witty’’) upon the economics of over-produc- 
tion and foreign investments not particularly 
relevant to anything that had been said. He appalled his own 
Party by announcing that on this question as upon others he is 
“‘up for sale.” He proclaimed himself a pugnacious retaliator; 
lest we be thought to exaggerate or misrepresent Mr. Churchill, 
we give the verba ipssisima of this priceless passage: 

The right hon. gentleman (Mr. Wyndham) said, What about the future 
increase in tariffs? Are the Government going to sit still with folded hands ? 
I see no reason to assume that a Free Trade Government is obliged to sit still 
with folded hands. I have always been careful to say that retaliation as an 
occasional weapon may possibly be used. (Loud Opposition cheers.) I have 
made that statement at intervals during the last three or four years. Prove 
that the remedy you apply will be effective, prove that it will do no harm to 
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your own people and will effect the object you have in view, and no Government 
would refuse to consider a special case upon its merits. Since the days of the 
negotiations of Mr. Cobden that principle of commercial negotiation has always 
obtained. And certainly while I am responsible for the Board of Trade I am 
not going to deny that the British Government possesses absolute freedom over 
all revenue duties and may use them as they may choose and please for the 
advance of the commercial trade and interests of the country. 


Tableau! The faces of his colleagues were better than a play 
during this portentous announcement of the President of the 
Board of Trade, that he would light-heartedly plunge this country 
into “ a tariff war,’’ of all things most abhorrent to the soul of the 
cosmopolitan Cobdenite. Collapse of the whole pack of cards— 
the gospel of cheapness at any price, the suggestion that hostile 
tarifis can best be fought by Free Imports, the crazy injunction 
to “take care of the imports and the exports will take care of 
themselves.”? It was a fitting finale to a debate during which 
many nails had been driven into the Cobdenite coffin. On a 
division Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s amendment was rejected by a 
majority of 169 (276--107). It is somewhat ominous that less 
than half the members of the present House of Commons can be 
induced to muster in the sacred cause of Free Trade. This 
eventful debate marks a notable advance on the part of the 
Opposition, which frankly and fearlessly committed itself to 
a positive policy involving a general tariff and colonial preference 
including duties (not taxes) on wheat and meat, while at the same 
time preserving substantial unity. Itis true that Lord Robert Cecil, 
while avowing himself a retaliator and a sworn foe of dumping 
declared against colonial preference; but the demonstration 
had no consequences, as the microscopic minority of Unionist 
Free Fooders, who grow “ fine by degrees and beautifully less,”’ 
abstained from voting against their Party, and several of those 
who had hitherto been classified as hostile or doubtful towards 
Tariff Reform supported Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s amendment. 


Mr. Batrour’s masterly speech was a pregnant incident, and 
we can make ample allowance for the bitter comments and 
bilious cartoons of the Radical Press. The unity 
of the Unionist Party as regards the first construc- 
' tive work of the next Unionist Government is now 
assured provided the constituencies play their part. We reiterate 
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what we have frequently said before, and in this matter we find 
ourselves in entire agreement with “the Confederacy,” of which 
Mr. J. W. Hills the Member for Durham, in a particularly able 
speech, avowed himself to be an adherent, that the primary duty 
of all local Unionist Associations is to select candidates prepared 
to give a clear and unequivocal support to the policy of Tariff 
Reform, or Fiscal Reform, or by whatever other name it may be 
called, of which the broad lines have been laid down by Mr. 
Balfour, in language leaving no room for honest misunderstand- 
ing. We cannot recall any previous policy upon which any 
leader of an Opposition has been franker or more explicit, and 
Unionists who profess on high moral grounds to be unable to 
support a measure they have not seen, and who urge that Mem- 
bers should not be degraded to the position of ‘‘ delegates,” are 
merely men determined through insular prejudice to preserve, 
cotite que cotite, our present rotten bankrupt fiscal system. They 
are hostile to reform without having the courage of their con- 
victions. As Lord Morpeth so well said at Shrewsbury 
(February 4). Free Fooders could not expect ‘‘to have all the 
glory of standing apart as a heroic minority as well as the 
comfort and pleasure of belonging to a big majority.” More 
power to the elbow of the Confederates and of others who 
have done and are doing valuable spade-work in harmonising 
and consolidating our Party, and in saving the next Unionist 
Government from the danger of harbouring a nest of traitors 
in its own camp who would work hand in glove with the 
enemy to restore a Little England, pro-Boer, Radical-Socialistic, 
Home Rule Government. The Confederacy has been violently 
assailed for its ‘“‘secrecy” and “ un-English’’ methods by 
arch-intriguers like Mr. Winston Churchill, himself a member 
of the secret and very un-English committee now engaged in 
misgoverning this country and wrecking the British Empire. 
When daylight is let into Cabinet Councils and the public 
are permitted to know the disgraceful things said and the 
dirty tricks played by political adventurers who purvey con- 
fidential information to their newspaper friends outside in return 
for puffery, it will be time to demand that such bodies as 
the Confederacy shall give their innocuous agenda to a curious 
world. 
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A MEMBER of the brilliant Du Maurier family—Major Guy Du 
Maurier—has written a play with the express object of awaken- 
..,, ing his self-complacent, somnolent countrymen 
pyr and countrywomen to some sense of the deadly 
peril of an unarmed nation within striking dis- 
tance of a formidable “nation in arms.” The subject of the 
play is a surprise invasion of this country by the troops of an 
apocryphal ‘‘ Empress of the North’—commonly called ‘‘ The 
German” by the audience—who taking advantage of a dense fog 
and a post office strike descend upon the peaceful and frivolous 
occupants of Myrtle Villa, taken to typify countless British 
households. The ensuing horrors and humiliations are graphic- 
ally portrayed, and the play proper ends with the summary 
shooting of pater familias by ‘“‘the Germans” for using a rifle 
without being a soldier. But the management, desiring to send 
their audiences happy to bed, have spoilt the play by a grotesque 
and impossible finale, in which the British bluejacket appears 
to the accompaniment of bagpipes as the Deus ex machina and 
routs the invaders. But in spite of this grave defect, and of 
other blemishes, this play (The Englishman’s Home, Wyndham’s 
Theatre) is admirably adapted to serve its purpose, and its 
author is to be heartily congratulated on accomplishing what 
others have vainly tried to do by more humdrum methods. The 
National Service League should reap a great harvest of supporters 
for its patriotic propaganda, while thanks to the extraordinary 
exertions of the Daily Mail, several thousand recruits have been 
enrolled in the Territorial Army. The chief value of the 
Territorialist is gua recruiting agent for compulsory service, as he 
cannot see why he should discharge dull and irksome duties in 
drill halls in order that three or four shirkers may divide their 
time between football matches and music-halls. 


Tue Royal Commission on the Poor Laws, presided over by Lord 
George Hamilton, has published its Reports urging drastic and 
iiineenit sweeping changes which will keep social reformers 
Blue Books busy for many years. But though England is 

rich in platform politicians and in critical states- 


manship where is the great constructive brain required for this 
tremendous task ? 
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THE NAVAL CRISIS 


THE critics who have been seriously concerned about the state of 
the Navy are now in a position of some difficulty. Their 
moderate plea for an inquiry was refused by the Government, 
and resisted by newspapers like the Morning Leader which now 
writes that ‘‘if there is any sort of comparison between the 
results of these two Naval Budgets (The British and the German), 
all we can say is—it is no question of reorganising our Admiralty. 
Some one ought to be shot.” The writer of the article is 
unfamiliar with such an elementary truism that when he com- 
pares the cost of two navies during the period of ten years, 
1899-1908, a practically newly established one by the German 
Navy Bills of 1898, 1900, and 1908 enjoys a great advantage over 
the British Navy which has a mass of older material to deal with. 
If one navy is concentrated and the other by the conditions of its 
empire is scattered, the former, with ships at home, where coal 
and stores have not got to bear considerable freight rates, enjoys 
a further advantage. Presumably the Morning Leader writer is 
not an advocate of compulsory service with its far lower rate of 
wages, and yet he compares the cost of such a navy with one manned 
by voluntary service. Iam not hereto defend an Admiralty whose 
extravagant blunders I have frequently condemned, but I do 
venture to plead that the indictment should be fairly drawn, and, 
at the risk of being called a Whig by the Radical-Socialist organ, 
I own to a preference for inquiry first and sentence afterwards, 
to its own demand that the Lords of the Admiralty should be 
shot. If there had been an inquiry into the constitution and 
working of the Board of Admiralty, covering the period of nearly 
fifty years since the great Committee report on this subject in 


1861, it is probable that we should now have so reformed it as 
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to give us confidence in entrusting an extra £6,000,000 to the 
present administration. 

Those who have read the able contributions of Mr. H. W. 
Wilson and others in the National Review during the last eighteen 
months are aware that matters have become worse since October _ 
1907, when I drew up an indictment of the policy of the Board 
in this magazine in an article entitled ‘‘The Impending Naval 
Crisis.” And yet the tragedy of the situation is that the sole 
hope of courageous expenditure on shipbuilding so as to save 
our position from peril in 1912, rests with the Admiralty. It is, 
therefore, our bounden duty to abstain from all action which 
might embarrass the Board at the present moment while a 
conflict is raging with the Little Navy party led by Mr. George 
and Mr. Churchill. At the same time it is permissible to hope 
that we are not going to witness a repetition of the disgraceful 
tactics of 1906, when the Sea Lords, having fought against 
reduction, turned themselves into politicians and permitted their 
names to be used on the floor of the House as supporting the 
Government policy, which has now brought about the present 
crisis and panic. 

From day to day for the past month the Liberal press has 
been flooded with letters and articles imploring the Government 
to lessen the deficit of £15,000,000 by refusing to give the Navy 
more than £3,000,000 increase. Even the Daily Chronicle which 
has become a convert to loans for naval works, and at first 
supported Mr. Asquith’s declaration on the two-Power standard, 
has since qualified its adherence by excluding the United States and 
limiting the Navy Estimates to £3,000,000 increase. The reason 
of the crisis in the Liberal ranks is obvious. The party has 
always been divided into extreme Radicals and Liberal 
Imperialists. The former are militant and the latter merely 
support the Government in the Lobby. Thus the National 
Liberal Federation was completely captured by the anti-Im- 
perialists in 1907, who also secured the signatures of 150 Radical 
M.P.s to a memorial in favour of further reductions of armaments. 
With wise discretion the signatures have never been published. 
The memorial drew attention to the peaceful outlook in July 
when they were obtained, and the Prime Minister’s notice was 
called to it after the Kaiser had proclaimed to the world the 
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hostility of his people to the British Empire, and after Austria 
and Bulgaria had startled us by rearranging the map of Europe. 
If the names of these 150 militant M.P.s could be disclosed, it 
would probably be found that they were elected to the Imperial 
Parliament on purely social questions, that they are men who 
have scarcely travelled at all, and, with the possible exception 
of Colonel Sir Ivor Herbert—assuming him to have signed the 
memorial—they do not possess any knowledge of the economics 
of Imperial Defence. One of their number has already informed 
me that his visit to Berlin has convinced him that the Germans 
mean war and that he regrets his action in signing the memorial. 
Their industry, however, is amazing. They are men of con- 
siderable ability in arguing a case, and this together with their 
zeal and audacity leads one to infer that they may succeed in 
driving many Liberal Imperialists into the ranks of the Unionist 
Party. 

It is not, however, their argument but their discontent that 
sways the Cabinet in which an important section uses them as a 
lever. When the Daily News says that a decision to build six 
‘“‘Dreadnoughts” would “frustrate the hope of any genuinely 
Liberal foreign policy,” it is really making a flank movement 
against Sir Edward Grey, who is the man the country trusts 
aboye all others, and who has recently declared that a foreign 
policy of any kind would be impossible for this country without 
a predominant Navy. When, however, it goes on to say that 
such a provision as six battleships “ would impose on the Govern- 
ment in the realm of finance a total impotence as regards any 
large constructive work,” and that “in such conditions many of 
the more potent reasons which make for party loyalty would lose 
their weight,” there is no veiling the menace which the words 
convey. ‘The Nation is no less emphatic. As it was anything 
but impartial as the Speaker, it is anti-national as the Nation. 
It proclaims to the world the impotence of Liberalism to pay for 
any further social reform except by economy in the battleships 
which form the egis of social reform. If I could feel this to be 
true F would cross the floor of the House to-day. The Nation, 
however, believes it, and the Editor has sent me the article 
marked in blue pencil. Itsays of the Admiralty’s demand for 
six “ Dreadnoughts,” that if the Prime Minister is not content 
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with a truncated programme “every true friend of the Liberal 
Party will call for bold speech and unshrinking action. No 
Liberal leader has a right to call on his followers to turn their 
backs at once on peace, on retrenchment, and on reform.” 
It is significant that the Daily Chronicle and the Manchester 
Guardian have used similar threats. For the crime of stand- 
ing up for the Navy and our traditional naval policy a local 
Radical caucus will persistently harass an Imperialist member, 
but if the Cabinet dare take up the same policy, then all 
the pretty sermons about party loyalty are torn up and 
organised rebellion is preached. So much for their threats. As 
for their arguments I dealt very fully with them in an article in 
the National Review for June 1907, entitled “The Cobden Club 
and the Navy.” It appears to be even permissible for the anti- 
Imperialist section to make insinuations against the personal 
honour of the Prime Minister. On three separate occasions in 
Parliament the Premier affirmed his adherence to the two-Power 
standard, as meaning the two next strongest Powers in the 
world, and yet the Nation on January 23, stated positively 
that “‘ we know well that the Prime Minister repudiates any such 
interpretation.” 

As the largest increase allowed for the Navy estimates by the 
Ministerial press is £3,000,000 it may be worth while to examine 
what this would mean. The period of forced economy began at 
the end of October 1904, with the scrapping of ships in order to 
avoid the cost of their upkeep. At the same time the provision 
for new construction was reduced to a minimum while several 
dockyards were denuded of stores. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty was therefore able to show that the 1908-9 estimated 
expenditure was £7,676,000 lower than 1904-5. The recently 
published German Navy Hstimates are £9,215,000 higher than 
those of 1904-5, so that the relative German increase reaches 
the stupendous total of £16,891,000 per annum. It should be 
added also that this figure takes no account of the German increase 
in pensions as these appear in their civil list, nor does it include 
expenditure on such essentially naval work as the widening and 
deepening of the Kiel Ship Canal. If we make only £3,000,000 
increase in the Navy estimates which are about to be published, 
the Germans will still be spending relatively nearly £14,000,000 per 
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annum more than was the case in 1904-5, viz., a German increase 
of £9,215,000 compared to a British decrease of £4,676,000.. 
These are facts which cannot possibly be gainsaid. They may 
be even more significantly displayed by comparing the figures 
supplied by our Naval Intelligence Department of the ex- 
penditure of each year of Liberal Administration for the whole 
material upkeep of the fleets, so as to include repairs, construc- 
tion and armaments. 


(Figures in millions sterling.) 


1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 
Great Britain - 1257 11:10 11-22 g 
Germany , ; 6°76 7:29 9-48 11-94 
Proportion . » 19tol 1:5 to 1 1:18 to 1 2 


This steady degradation from the 2 to 1 standard of expendi- 
ture to one of bare equality has been achieved by the scandalous 
neglect of repairs and stores, and the lowering of new construction 
to such a point that during their three years of office the Govern- 
ment have provided for considerably less tonnage of armoured 
ships than Germany alone. In cruisers they have ordered one 
more than Germany, but the gun armaments in the seven British 
cruisers are much inferior to the six German. During the three 
years we also lost the battleship Montagu and the cruiser Gladiator. 
In destroyers our three programmes provide for only 23 as com- 
pared with 36 forGermany. Mr. McKenna and his predecessor sys- 
tematically deceived Parliament by including with the destroyers 
a number of coast-defence craft which have nothing whatever to 
do with destroyer work on our enemy’s coast-line. Up to 1904 
we regarded coast-defence craft as the weapon of the weak home- 
keeping naval Powers. That Germany should have adopted this 
point of view while we have abandoned it, is enough to make St. 
Vincent turn in his grave. With the possible exception of the 
use of the submarine in narrow waters such as the Straits of 
Dover, there are but three fighting classes of ships in the opera- 
tions of a successful navy. It was so with the Japanese off Port 
Arthur. The largest were the armoured ships lying furthest off, 
then came a smaller class of cruisers keeping up communications 
by signals or wireless telegraphy, and closest in of all were placed 
the smallest ocean-going vessels, the destroyers. This inner 
screen, with its supporting cruisers behind it, prevented the 
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Russian destroyers from ever attacking the Japanese fleet or 
transports with their deadly torpedoes, while they themselves 
were ready to torpedo any Russian vessels that showed them- 
selves outside Port Arthur at night. It illustrates the extra- 
ordinary ignorance of the campaign against armaments that two 
of the leading Little Navy papers should have hotly attacked the 
Government for building destroyers at all, under the impression 
that their sole purpose is to capture and destroy private property 
at sea ! 

Before dealing with the capital or largest armoured ships in 
which the Government are now pledged by Mr. Asquith’s solemn 
declaration to maintain a superiority of at least 10 per cent. over 
Germany and America combined, it is desirable to point out that 
there were very special reasons for large programmes of cruisers 
and destroyers during the last three years in which we have done 
so little. These vessels enable a battle-fleet to spring upon its 
prey, and to take its rest like an army by night. They are built 
comparatively cheaply because numbers are required to scour the 
seas. They need not beheavily armed or armoured as their high 
speed enables them to fall back for protection on the armoured 
fleets upon which they base their efforts. In the ease of defend- 
ing commerce, it is certain that no enemy would divert any but 
small cruisers to so secondary an operation of war as attacking 
trade-routes, so that it would simply be a case of like fighting 
like, and requiring numbers to track down the marauders. On 
July 2, 1904, the Admiralty tendered the following evidence to 
what was popularly termed “the Food Supply Commission ” ; 


The Admiralty are not prepared to admit that a number of fast hostile 
cruisers could prey upon British commerce with impunity. Jf any of the 
enemy’s cruisers escaped from the surveillance of our squadrons we could 
always spare a superior number of vessels to follow them, and even though they 
might have the good fortune to elude our vessels for a time, their freedom of 
action would be much hampered and the damage they would be able to inflict 
would therefore be limited. 


It is foolish to under-estimate the effect of determined raids 
on the trade-routes, in view of the immense diversion of naval 
force that took place in 1812 owing to popular outcry, when the 
operations of fourteen American frigates and sloops forced us to 
lock up in the work of blockade no less than twenty battleships 
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and a large array of frigates and small craft. When the Board 
tendered their evidence in July 1904, they were totally unaware 
that in October a new Board would survey our 162 armoured 
and protected cruisers, and scrap or cease to maintain no less 
than 53. Having themselves laid down cruisers at the rate: 
of six a year for years past, it would have been accepted as 
an obvious proposition that a policy of scrapping would be 
accompanied by a policy of replacement. But in the whole sub- 
sequent period 1905-8 inclusive, if we disregard the three “‘ Invin- 
cibles’’ which are really fast battleships, we laid down only three 
large armoured cruisers, which are too valuable to detach from 
fleets, and two small cruisers, while Germany in the same period 
laid down two “Invincibles,’’ which should be excluded as fast 
_ battleships, two armoured cruisers, and eight small cruisers. In 
addition, seven years will have elapsed since the evidence before 
the Royal Commission, by the time when the five cruisers we 
propose to lay down this year and any further additions that 
we may choose to make at once, can be commissioned. In that 
time a large number of other cruisers, such as 34 that we laid 
down in the four years 1894-97, will have become obsolete. It is 
perfectly obvious that, owing to the failure of the Admiralty to 
enter upon a regular programme involving a steady replacement 
of cruisers, the evidence tendered by the earlier Board concerning 
the safety of British commerce has been stultified. 

Turning to destroyers, an indication of their state is afforded 
by the fact that the Admiralty suspended the refit of the 
Violet, launched in 1897, on the ground that she is too worn 
out to be worth the cost. On this being pointed out as an 
argument for a large programme orders were sent down for 
the refit to proceed, but the step is only taken for the pur- 
pose of making a show on paper. All the 1896 and earlier 
destroyers will be obsolete by the time any fresh ones can 
be built. These number over 80, and yet only 13 destroyers 
have been laid down in the four years 1905-8, while four have 
been lost through collisions, and two more may be bought from 
private speculators. With the exception of two destroyers, the 
whole German flotilla of 86 was launched in the period 1899-1908, 
and built specially for North Sea work. In the case of Great 
Britain, out of a nominal list of 153 destroyers only 65 were 
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launched in the similar period 1899-1908. These figures do not 
include two more which may be purchased from speculative 
builders. Thus the position at the end of this year is that we 
may have a possible total of 67 modern destroyers, of which only 
52 are of practical use in the North Sea, to oppose 84 modern 
German destroyers all built for North Sea work. Apart from 
these 52, all the rest of our destroyers were built for easy runs 
from the Channel Islands with a view to war with France. 

It is useless now to wring our hands because we gave up 
Heligoland, which is to-day a far more ideal base for naval 
operations against Germany than when the French fleet coaled 
under its lee in the Franco-German war. It is now being heavily 
fortified and turned into a base of operations for the German 
destroyer flotilla. Unless we can seize an island near the coast 
of Germany, we require one fleet of destroyers backed by small 
cruisers blockading at the Elbe and capable of holding its 
own with the entire German flotilla, a second returning to the 
English coast to refit and rest, and a third fully coaled and 
refitted, with crews thoroughly rested and ready to start to re- 
lieve the blockading force. To a certain extent the backing of 
our eight scouts will compensate for the absence of destroyers, 
but we have resolutely to remember that this year and each 
succeeding one Germany will lay down two small cruisers of 
25 knots and 12 destroyers. Assuming that war will not come 
until 1914 or after, we can afford to run some risk in order to 
average our programmes, and be content with laying down each 
year a minimum of six cruisers and 24 destroyers. In 1914 
Germany will have ready 25 or 27 small cruisers capable of doing 
23 knots or over. We have now only one, with six building or 
about to be commenced. A programme of six cruisers a year 
would give us 31 or 37 by 1914 according to the rate of building, 
a by no means sufficient margin when the arduous nature of 
blockade work is considered, the diversion of force produced by 
commerce raiders, and the fact that we may have to provide for 
a second hostile navy; but credit should be taken for the use of 
about 10 armoured cruisers which can be spared from the fleet 
itself. I can only plead that I am trying to pitch my demand on 
the lowest possible scale, and I readily acknowledge that it would 
be wiser this year and next to lay down eight cruisers per annum 
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in order to atone for the deplorable neglect which only provided 
for laying down two small cruisers during the last five years, and 
five more about to be laid down. 

Four weeks ago Mr. McKenna invited a city audience to 
calculate for themselves what a full and frank interpretation of the 
Prime Minister’s declaration as to the two-Power standard would 
entail in the way of a programme. This is precisely what the 
Admiralty did in December 1905, in a memorandum entitled “A 
Statement of Admiralty Policy.” They then laid down that the 
minimum programme for this country was four large armoured 
ships per annum together with any ships necessary to meet an 
expansion of programme on the part of the two next strongest 
Powers. We must add to the British decrease below that mini- 
mum any German and American increases that have been made. 
As regards America the programme remains steady at two battle- 
ships per annum, those proposed for this year being of 26,000 
tons displacement as compared with 17,900 tons displacement for 
the Dreadnought. In regard to numbers we need therefore merely 
take note ofthe British decrease below four large armoured ships 
and the German increase above the original three of the Navy 
Bill of 1906, during the four years of office of the present 
Government. 


— British programme. German programme. 
. Decrease. Increase. 

1906 1, and Montagu lost Nil 

1907 1 Nil 

1908 2 1 

1909 4 1 


The total net reduction by the Government, assuming only four 
are laid down this year, is therefore six, or seven if weinclude the 
Montagu. If then the Admiralty arithmetic was wrong to the 
extent of seven capital ships in so short a space of time, what 
use is it for the man in the street to accept Mr. McKenna’s 
invitation, especially when the only data at his disposal is the 
information the Government issue with intent todeceive. When 
Mr. McKenna was taxed in the House of Commons with the 
charge that the Government had provided for less armoured 
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tonnage than Germany in the three years of their office, he met 
the statement with a denial. It is a matter of simple arithmetic 
as the following Table shows. 


Great Britain. Germany. 
Ship. Tons. | Ship. Tons. 

| 
1906 Bellerophon 18,600 Nassau | 17,760 
P Temeratre 18,600 Westfalen 17,760 
a Superb 18,600 | Blucher 14,760 
1907 ( St. Vincent 19,250 Rheinland 17,960 
Pp ; Collingwood 19,250 Posen 17,960 
rogramme |! = Vanguard 19.250 | F. 18,700 
Foudroyant 20,000 E. Oldenberg 19,000 
1908 Indefatigable 19,000 E. Siegfried 19,000 
Programme E. Beowulf 19,000 
G. 20,000 

Total . ° 8 ships 152,550 

1906 . , Montagu lost 14,000 10 ships 181,900 

138,550 | 


It will be seen from the above table that whether we allow 
for the loss of the Montagu or not the Government have fallen 
far below the standard of one Power. It is, however, in the gun 
armaments that there is the worst neglect. The Russo-Japanese 
naval actions were fought at ranges of 3000 or 4000 yards, and 
Sir George Clarke has shown from the officers’ accounts the 
tremendously effective work done by the six-inch gun which we 
have abandoned, and which has since been improved in range 
and accuracy. With one exception, the German ships carry 
6°7-inch guns, as well as heavy pieces of equal value to our 
12-inch. The exception is the Blucher which carries ten 8:2- 
inch guns and eight 5°9-inch guns, all of which I propose to include 
as quick-firing battle-guns. The British ships are all big-gun 
ships carrying for the ten ships 78 heavy guns. The Germans, on 
the other hand, carry 108 heavy guns and 102 quick-firing battle 
guns as far as can be ascertained, with a possible correction making 
the latter figure 126. Considering that owing to the atmospheric 
conditions 75 per cent. of the days in the North Sea are days on 
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which actions could not possibly be fought outside 4000 yards, 
and having regard to the lessons of the Russo-Japanese war, I am 
fully justified in including the 6°7-inch guns in the German ships 
as battle-guns which, hitting the muzzles of our big guns, playing 
round their sighting positions, the fire control arrangements, and 
over the large unarmoured portions of the ships, may easily decide 
a battle in which the fate of the Empireisinvolved. The matter 
is one of intense gravity, merits close inquiry and courageous 
action, and is not to be settled after the fashion of the Morning 
Leader by demanding that some one should be shot. I have ex- 
cluded from the above Table and the argument which follows it 
two German battleships, ordered last October, as they belong to 
the 1909 programme, so that if anything, I have stated the case 
rather too favourably for the British Government’s record. 

We have now seen that in battleships, cruisers, and destroyers 
for three years past the Government have postponed expenditure 
until 1909. As regards works, Rosyth was in the programme of 
1906, and then withdrawn. The contract was signed a fortnight 
ago. Equally extraordinary delay took place over the new lock 
entrance at Portsmouth, and it required a lucky escape, with slight 
damage of three ships, to get the Admiralty to make a commence- 
ment last year. They boasted in a year of acute unemployment 
that they had reduced the money devoted to new construc- 
tion 35 per cent. since 1904-5. We also know officially that the 
provision for naval war stores of all kinds has been 36 per cent. 
less during the last two years than during the corresponding 
period 1904 and 1905. One method by which this has been done 
is illustrated by the case of 14 battleships carrying 133-inch guns. 
On the ground that these ships are falling obsolete, the Admiralty 
have for years past secretly abstained from ordering any 133- 
inch gun ammunition while using up the existing stock in gun 
practice. No one would question this step except forthe wicked 
deception which treats these ships, in official comparisons with 
other nations, as fully equipped with the authorised reserves of 
ammunition. It would take many months to manufacture fresh 
ammunition or to line up the guns to take smaller projectiles. 

The ships which the Government lay down under the new 
programme are to be ready at the end of 1911 or beginning of 
1912. They must necessarily safeguard the position until the 1910 
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programme ships can come to the rescue about the end of 1912. 
Thus an actual war crisis in 1912 can only be prevented by a 
political crisis concerning our shipbuilding programme to-day. Itis 
officially admitted that Germany will then have 13 “ Dreadnought” 
era ships to our 12. To these we have to add our 1909 pro- 
gramme, and, if we include our two “ Lord Nelsons,” we have also 
to consider six American “ Dreadnoughts,” and six ‘‘ Vermonts”’ 
which are fully the equals, ship for ship, of our “‘ Lord Nelsons.” 
I adhere to the opinion I expressed again and again last year 
that no programme can be considered satisfactory that does not 
provide for six large armoured ships, six cruisers, and 24 de- 
stroyers, and has in view the repetition of this programme for 
several years in succession. 

When Mr. Dillon tells us that “if the section of the Cabinet 
which supported a strong Navy and postponed Home Rule gained 
the ascendency, the Irish would take up an attitude of irrecon- 
cilable opposition,” one asks what has happened to the 
triumphant Liberal party that this Nationalist leader should 
publicly utter a threat with the object of determining that our 
rulers should be men willing to sink the Navy. Is he thinking 
of 1912 and of the bad old cry that Britain’s difficulty is Ireland’s 
opportunity ? 


CARLYON BELLAIRS. 


FRONT BENCH AND BACK BENCHES 


Siens are not wanting thatthe Unionist Party is awakening from 
the inertia which fell upon it after the crushing defeat of 1906, 
and in which, with the exception of an occasional spasmodic 
attempt to justify its existence, it has been content to remain 
ever since. The dramatic events of the Autumn Session, and 
the general apprehension that is felt regarding the proposals of 
the forthcoming Budg.t have considerably hastened matters, and 
brought a dissolution of Parliament and a possible return of 
Unionists to power within almost calculable distance. Even the 
gift of Old Age Pensions and the further promise of lavish con- 
cessions, have failed to stem the tide of dissatisfaction that 
threatens to overwhelm the Government, and, while Liberal 
Members are becoming hysterical as their safe seats are slipping 
from under them, the hopes of the Opposition rise in proportion 
to the growing uneasiness of their opponents. In view of these 
circumstances, and the probability of resuming office in the near 
future, Unionists feel the time has come to cease talking 
generalities, to look facts boldly in the face, and to put their 
house in order. To this end some have not hesitated to express 
their opinions in language that cannot be misinterpreted, and 
very searching criticisms have been passed, not only on individual 
ex-ministers but on the Opposition as a whole. Much to the 
delectation of opponents, home truths have been flying around 
with an astounding absence of reserve, regardless of the suscepti- 
bilities of those under discussion, or the wisdom of so openly 
“giving away the show.” But on the whole this frankness, far 
from being deprecated, is generally welcomed as a healthy 
symptom, indicating as it does that there are some at any rate 
who are alive to the shortcomings of their party, and moreover 
have had the courage to proclaim on the housetops what has for 
long been said in secret. 
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At first critics were more or less content to limit their obser- 
vations to members of the late Administration, and the entire 
Front Opposition Bench were taken one by one, put under the 
microscope and subjected to the most severe scrutiny, especially 
by the inscrutable M.P. who contributed the much canvassed 
article entitled ‘“‘Mr. Balfour’s Sum in Subtraction ” to a recent 
number of the National Review. Their separate claims to again 
hold office when carefully tabulated are scarcely such as would 
inspire enthusiasm in the electorate, while the somewhat tepid 
appreciation of their more negative qualities serve rather to bring 
into prominence their lack of administrative power. To speak 
plainly, it practically comes to this, that with the exception of 
Mr. Balfour, and one or two colleagues, it is politely intimated 
to ex-ministers that though they may be conscious of having 
rendered conspicuous service to the Unionist Cause in the past, 
their talents might be better employed in serving their country in 
some other and perhaps less exalted sphere. These criticisms 
show such a genuine desire to be fair, are so devoid of all personal 
animosity, and so obviously not made in any carping spirit, that 
even had they been less outspoken they could scarcely pass 
unnoticed. Regrettable as it may seem it cannot be denied that 
they represent the feelings of a large proportion of Unionists both 
inside and outside the Houseof Commons. If Ministers possessed 
that rare gift of “‘ seeing ourselves as others see us,” the late 
Cabinet must have received a rude awakening, made all the more 
painful by its obvious sincerity; but by a merciful dispensation 
of Providence they appear to acquire the hide of a rhinoceros 
before they have sat on the front bench many months. Itisa 
weakness, not altogether peculiar to politicians, to so value their 
individual powers as to feel that the nation could only dispense 
with their services at considerable sacrifice to itself. These 
views, it need hardly be said, are not always shared by the man 
in thestreet, though in his own eyes every Minister is the right 
man in the right place, and the mutual admiration society into 
which Cabinets have degenerated of late years is not calculated 
to develop an accurate sense of perspective. 

Much as such strictures may be resented by some of our 
“great, wise, and eminent,” they should materially aid Mr. 
Balfour in the disagreeable duty of parting company with old 
colleagues, a task rendered more distressing by long association 
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and genuine affection on both sides; but, however distasteful to 
a kindly Chief to break up a pleasant picnic, it should not be 
beyond the moral courage of a strong leader. Tariff Reformers 
are in deadly earnest, and are determined to reap the reward of 
their successful propaganda, and will not permit the cause they 
have at heart to be sacrificed to ex-Ministerial susceptibilities, or 
by ex-Ministerial friendships. This cannot be repeated too often. 
We have had a plain intimation to that effect from a representa- 
tive occupant of the back Opposition benches in the present 
Parliament whose views will be endorsed by nine out of ten 
Unionists who sat in previous Parliaments. With every ingenious 
device for a reshuffling of old hands, it is more than doubtful if 
any Cabinet constituted on the lines of the Front Opposition 
Bench and of the same intellectual calibre, could ever hope to 
carry through the ‘first constructive work of the Unionist 
Party”’ as defined by Mr. Balfour at Birmingham a year and 
a half ago. 

It is argued that the mediocrity of the late Administration, 
with its almost entire lack of originality, would not be so serious 
did the Party as a whole give promise of skill in debate, or of 
signal constructive ability, but the attenuated ranks behind seem 
as poor and devoid of conspicuous talent as those in front. One 
eagerly searches, but in vain, for any who might be reckoned a 
force in the future, or as likely to inspire even a mild enthusiasm. 

One hesitates to criticise one’s own political friends when they 
are confronting an overwhelming and insolent majority, which, at 
the beginning of the present Parliament, shouted down every 
speaker from whom it differed, but with the lapse of time and under 
the sobering influence of disaster the Radicals have acquired more 
self-control, and the Opposition have had abundant opportunities 
during the past two sessions of proving their quality, and to 
onlookers the demonstration has on the whole been disappointing. 
The performances of the rank and file, with a few exceptions, 
have left much to be desired. If Unionist members are feeble 
and ineffective have we any right to be surprised? Even the 
least intelligent observer of our inner political life during the last 
Parliament never for one moment expected they would be anything 
else, for they are precisely what our party management and the 
Whips have made them. Coming in under peculiarly sensational cir- 
cumstances in 1895, returned again to power with an almost unpre- 
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cedented majority on the issue of the War, five years later the 
Unionist Party contained, besides men of known and tried 
ability, elements which, under favourable conditions, might have 
developed into a valuable fighting force. Many new-comers 
found themselves with a foot on the ladder, only awaiting an 
opportunity to justify the promise that was in them. But, partly 
owing to their unwieldy numbers, partly to unsympathetic and 
short-sighted treatment, they early discovered that the chance of 
gaining distinction, or even a hearing, was practically nil; 
and in a few years this huge majority, eaten out with dis- 
content and the disappointment that comes from hope too long 
deferred, split up into murmuring factions, who cared neither to 
keep their party in nor their opponents out. 

The private member fresh from the polls, eager and enthu- 
siastic, soon found that he was a mere cipher in the House of 
Commons, whose whole duty was to walk into the right Lobby at 
the tinkling of the Division bell. He was systematically dis- 
couraged from taking any active part in debate, and if by luck 
he did manage to get in a few words it was under the frowns 
and hardly suppressed disapproval of those who felt they had an 
exclusive right to the ear of the House. Unless he possessed 
unlimited audacity or had the good fortune to amuse he 
froze up. 

Besides the privileged bores, there were the favoured few, 
mostly political mountebanks of no settled convictions, some of 
whom have since seceded and received the renegades reward. 
For them it needed but sufficient bounce, and the friendship of 
the Whips to get matters so arranged as to have the call of the 
House whenever the spirit moved them. There was little or no 
consideration for those who, after spending days in preparation 
and wasting hours jumping up to catch the Speaker’s eye 
which invariably eluded them, returned home crushed in spirit 
with bitterness at heart as the elaborate notes of the undelivered 
speech found a resting-place in the waste-paper basket. Is it to 
be wondered at that we now hear complaints of ‘the inarticulate 
mass?’’ As a rule every man who enters the House of Commons 
does so with the intention of justifying his political existence 
both to himself and his constituency, and he is hardly likely to 
undertake a costly and often difficult contest merely to be turned 
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into an automatic voting-machine. In plain English it is not 
good enough. 

Another source of profound irritation was the injudicious dis- 
tribution of appointments and rewards. Much heartburning and 
open indignation might have been avoided had there been more 
recognition of real claims and less favouritism. Latterly wealth, 
position, or personal friendship became the sole qualification for 
preferment to the exclusion of men with an unbroken record of 
attendance and unquestioned devotion to duty. There are names 
that come to mind of members marked out for special favour 
whose obligations sat so lightly upon them that they appeared 
to regard politics rather in the nature of a rest cure, and whose 
casual acquaintance with the Division Lobby should have sur- 
prised even their constituencies. A wise and careful selection 
based on merit, with an occasional mark of appreciation to those 
who although not gifted with special brilliance, were nevertheless 
always at their posts, would have gone far to encourage and 
keep the Party together. There is no body of men more alive 
to the true worth of a colleague or more anxious to recognise 
ability than the House of Commons, and while none would deny 
just reward and honour to those who have faithfully served their 
county or party, the widespread belief in jobbery and wholesale 
buying of titles provoked bitter resentment and led to universal 
discontent. It isno exaggeration to say that during the last years 
of Unionist administration the honours lists were a far greater 
factor in sowing the seed of disintegration than was ever realised. 

The exclusiveness of ministers, a small thing initself, was not 
altogether without its disintegrating effect. Though some might 
undervalue the importance of casual friendly intercourse between 
minister and member, a timely word or recognition would have 
cost nothing while giving considerable pleasure and satisfaction. 
The private member is by no means inappreciative of these little 
courtesies. Politicians, like everybody else, wish to feel that 
they count for something, that they are taking a real part in the 
proceedings. An astute statesman will always go out of his way 
to get into closer touch with his followers and gather round him 
the more enthusiastic spirits who may be of good service in the 
future. No one was more keenly alive to this possibility than 
Mr. Gladstone, and the sympathy that existed between himself 
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and his supporters was complete and without parallel. Doubtless, 
quite unconsciously our ministers acquired the habit of hanging 
together, preferring even when in the lobbies to stand talking in 
groups instead of taking this opportunity of mixing freely with 
the rank and file. 

It might be reasonably contended that the Whips could not 
have remained in total ignorance of the centrifugal forces at work 
and the feelings of the Party as a whole, but they were usually 
content to rely on the information of those busybodies and 
flatterers who seem an inevitable appendage to every Government 
and are invariably intimate in that centre of intrigue “the 
Whips’ room.” This self-constituted information bureau, whose 
blindness to the obvious was their chief qualification, were about 
as capable of gauging a situation as were our amateur strategists 
of preparing for a war. It was no wonder that in order to keep 
up appearances and obtain even a normal majority resort was 
had to the despairing five-lined whips which became the daily 
greeting at the members’ breakfast-table, sufficient proof in itself of 
bad management and an almost incredible want of foresight. The 
country was not likely to feel much enthusiasm for a Government 
whose followers would not even take the trouble to vote for their 
own measures. Utterly sick of themselves and conscious that they 
had long outstayed their welcome, the party drifted hopelessly 
asunder, obliging the Prime Minister through sheer lack of 
support to throw up his task, thereby courting swift defeat. 
The small remnant that survived the débdcle—a singular 
survival of the inarticulate and indifferent—were too crushed 
by the weight of disaster and the powerful forces arrayed 
against them to make any vigorous stand, and the Opposi- 
tion so far as opposing goes has been practically a one-man 
fight. Want of efficiency and foresight destroyed the Khaki 
majority and wrecked the late Government, and unless Unionists 
are prepared to take matters into their own hands we may see 
a return of the old régime. Great issues are at stake, the time 
has come for plain speaking and deliberate action. Unionists 
cannot afford either through sentiment or apathy to ignore their 
responsibilities, but must go forward determined at whatever 
cost or personal inconvenience to put their house in order and 
make ready for the coming struggle. 

OLD PARLIAMENTARY Hann. 
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UNDER WHICH DEMOCRACY ?* 


THE honeymoon of democracy is over. Such I take to be the 
lesson writ large in many volumes of which Mr. Henry George’s 
Progress and Poverty opened the catalogue just upon thirty 
years ago. Carlyle, a generation earlier, had vehemently denied 
that the great uprising of “ peoples against their tyrants ” could 
be itself a substitute for government; and in his Latter Day 
Pamphlets (by no means obsolete if we read them as prophecies) 
he poured floods of scorn on popular election when employed to 
discover the saints and sages who were to rule mankind. A 
very different sort of genius, but equally sincere and much more 
candid—I am thinking of Stuart Mill—felt so deeply the perils 
to which democracy lay exposed that he spent his eventide of 
meditation in contriving safeguards against them, to the high 
displeasure of Liberals sans phrase. The world moved on; and 
we heard an American enthusiast not without insight, Walt 
Whitman by name, uplifting his mighty voice in condemnation 
of the “ never-ending insolence of elected persons.”’ Lincoln had 
wrapt in a halo of glory and martyrdom on the field of Gettys- 
burg that “government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people,” which he hoped was not to perish from the earth. 
But Henry George answered, three decades later, that it had as 
good as perished in the United States. The “people” were led 
to the ballot-box like sheep to the slaughter. They might be 
taxed without any consent, to speak of, on their part. And 
certainly they were robbed of their lands, mines, railways, 
streets, of light, air, and space in their dwellings, whether they 
voted seventeen times in one day or never voted at all. “‘ Govern- 
ment by the people,” said Henry George, “‘ was a corrupt and 
omnipotent plutocracy.” 


* Human Nature in Politics. By Graham Wallas. London, Constable. 
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It is really tragic. ‘‘Throughout Europe and America,” we 


are told by Mr. Graham Wallas in stating the problem which 
now confronts us all, “representative democracy is generally 
accepted as the best form of government; but those who have 
had most experience of its actual working are often disappointed 
and apprehensive. Democracy has not been extended to non- 
European races, and during the last few years many democratic 
movements have failed.” A striking comment upon these hard 
sayings may be found in Lord Morley’s proposed Indian reforms. 
Long a Jacobin of the finest water, Lord Morley keeps a faith 
unfeigned in ‘‘ one man one vote.” Nevertheless, he felt it his 
duty to teach a Mohammedan deputation the other day that it 
was not a principle which could be exported to India. From 
Calcutta he had previously been warned that representation by 
‘classes and interests’ was the only safe method; and while 
acquiescing in that view he laid stress on the difficulty of 
securing electoral bodies which would act as justice required. 
There must be nomination to make good the defects of election. 
Islam will not hold its own, say the experts, if a majority of 
Hindus besiege the ballot-boxes. And the British Raj itself will 
never haul down its flag at the bidding of universal suffrage, as 
Lord Morley knows. 

These are truths which it is wholesome to bear in mind. For 
they suggest a limit to democracy. On what were its founda- 
tions laid? On reason, beyond a doubt, and the Rights of Man. 
Thus do we read in the American Declaration of 1776, the French 
of 1789. But is the Moslem or the Hindu not a man as 
much as the New Englander and the Parisian? Yet Lord 
Morley, the Bayard of Radical philosophy, dare not say to 
either, “‘ Homo es, nihil politicum a te alienum puto.” His 
Mohammedans go back to India—minus the Rights of Man. 
Surely in presence of such incidents we are left thinking, some 
cynically, others dejectedly, but all perplexed. And we turn to 
Mr. Wallas for enlightenment. “Human nature in politics”— 
it is our very question. Democracy was, by its teachers and 
founders, set forth as nothing else than this; it was Mother 
Nature building up, ruling, and enlarging the “‘great city where 
the people stand,’ making them a happy folk who could neither 
oppress nor be oppressed. In spite of Carlyle the millions were 
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to succeed in governing themselves. Identify the rulers with 
the ruled, let the subject be sovereign and vice versd, then all 
divergence of interests would cease, and the whole conflict of 
shearers and shorn would end in leaving his own fleece to every 
one. The war of classes at home, of nations abroad, would yield 
place to the Millennium and the Parliament of Man. I quote 
from Locksley Hall as a proof that the young England which 
found its echo in Tennyson had this lovely dream floating before 
its eyes, and took it for a vision of all the glory that should be, 
when suffrage was universal as the race. That was, indeed, the 
honeymoon of democracy, and it lasted until the happy pair, 
Demos and Demea, we will call them, settled down to live to- 
gether. Then Demea began to be aware that Demos had a way 
of his own which was not always hers. The problem of finance, 
like the problem of milliner’s bills, opened an interminable vista. 
Who was to pay, and what was to be paid for? The tempter 
known as the Anarchist, a deadly-plotting Iago, whispered in the 
ear of Demea that only the title of her master had been altered, 
and that Demos would behave exactly as he had done of old. 
All governments, baptize them how you might, were venal and 
self-regarding; in short, a Republic was an “ organised 
hypocrisy ” as much as any Tsardom that had ever been. 
Demos was merely Cesar, often drunk, always bribable, canting 
about the people’s rights while he sold them for a cup of fresh 
liquor. Study him, said the pitiless Iago, in Washington, New 
York, Buenos Aires, Paris, Rome, Poplar and West Ham, he 
remained true to type; invariably this Cesar-Demos exploited 
the people and feathered his own nest. The Parliament of Man 
would, therefore, in all probability, turn out to be a gang of 
machine-made politicians, fattening on the spoils of a world 
which they exhausted, and of the nations they kept under 
heel. 

As a beautiful idea, democracy had won for itself the attach- 
ment of passionate youths who, in their thousands, wrought and 
died to make it a reality. Now it is entering the critical stage; 
it is on its trial. I have not seen a token more significant of 
this changed attitude than Mr. Wallas’s questioning pages, at 
once pathetic in their disenchantment and touchingly candid. 
Those who are privileged to know the author close at hand, know 
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him as the pure and perfect Fabian, who reflects on the movement 
of social progress no common lustre. His volume betrays the 
devotion he has always felt toward the disinherited, and the 
active part he has taken in public work on their behalf. He is 
that rare combination, an Oxford man steeped in the classics, and 
a democrat who is at home among labouring men. He has given 
hostages toa cause which for him is a religion; but he would feel 
hurt if any of his friends dwelt upon the sacrifices thus cheer- 
fully and quietly made. A soldier of Humanity, marching under 
its tempest-tossed banner, he will not despair in the long day’s 
eddying fight. But with a young man’s fervour he unites the 
veteran’s wisdom. And he, too, wonders if Demos will not be 
transformed into a Cesar of the old but more vulgar stamp. 
According to the Liberal codes of all nations, Democracy spells 
humanity. “ Butin what sense isit human ?”’ Mr. Wallas inquires. 
The critical stage has begun. Science and experience will now 
cross-examine, not only the idea of government by elected persons, 
but the fact. How are they governing? How likely to govern 
inthe near future ? And why so many protests from the pioneers 
of reform against their tactics ? 

Darwin breaks in at every door nowadays, and Mr. Wallas 
accepts his Origin of Species by way of prelude to all constitutions 
or Acts of Parliament. Moreover, he has been taught by Professor 
William James that man is far more complex, more of an instinctive 
and less of a logically reasoning animal than the eighteenth century 
imagined. That century framed to itself an image of human 
nature which Taine held to be Latin-classical or Greek-scholastic, 
inherited by the French, but, anyhow, abstract in the highest 
degree, bearing no reference to history or to the facts of daily 
life. The Jacobin came down in right line from the Encyclo- 
pedist; he was a formula which had invented the guillotine, and 
which propagated the ideal by murder. The whole French 
Revolution moved by programme; it declared itself a dogma of 
reason, the only valid form of thought; hence, under the Third 
Republic, it banishes from French schools the religion of the 
majority as incompatible with its own religion of State. What 
is called secular education takes the place of the guillotine; in- 
stead of cutting off heads it reduces minds to one single standard, 
from which it is treason to vary. Mr. Wallas will not mention 
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Taine; but he has himself given up the eighteenth-century dogma. 
Politics, he affirms, cannot hold by an obsolete philosophy, 
whether in quitting it we bid a long farewell to Rousseau or to 
Bentham, to the doctrine of natural rights, or the false notion 
that men are guided simply by motives of pleasure. “Ideal 
democracy,” like the ‘money-making animal” of orthodox 
economics, is an idol of the theatre, not founded on experience 
or tested by observation ; it must join the other phantoms of its 
kind in that limbo where science has left them. “ The democratic 
movement which produced the constitutions under which most 
civilised nations now live,” so Mr. Wallas concludes, ‘‘ was inspired 
by a purely intellectual conception of human nature which is 
every year becoming more unreal to us.” 

I wonder how many of the Fabians have endorsed these 
saving truths. That they are dimly suspected as the explanation 
of failures and disappointments, occurring not less frequently 
under popular rule than in absolute monarchies, will be apparent 
from the sharp criticism which Social Democrats bring to bear upon 
earlier forms of elected governments. Writers like Prince Kropotkin 
or Count Tolstoy have long since pointed out the difference be- 
tween public speeches addressed to constituencies for the purpose 
of catching votes, and the action of men in power, by whatever 
name they may be exalted. To profess belief in what we know 
to be a lieis hypocrisy. But the “ unreal” is only the term used 
by science to denote lying. If this rubric were applied to innu- 
merable orations delivered in modern meetings, the effect would 
be very singular. And here the shadow of Machiavelli falls over 
the caucus, which employs one set of motives to win the electors, 
and quite another to keep in hand the elected. On July 4 
and 14, platitudes (or “ glittering generalities,” as Rufus Choate 
said with a smile) are served up at banquets, where all men 
appear to be equal, and all are well-fed. The smoke of such 
incense in their nostrils, our voters go home convinced that they 
have made the Republic. But Panama, that Charybdis of 
democracy, and Mr. Rockefeller’s oil-cans at every station, tell 
another tale. The people may hug their tormula, “ Every one 
to count for one”; the politician despises formulas, and sells 
whatever the State owns or controls to the highest bidder. We 
talk of the Rights of Man; but “‘boodle,” “graft,” pots de vin— 
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obscene names for shameful profits—are the rights of his repre- 
sentative. Is not this, also, human nature? 

It was thought by Condorcet (who may stand for the unmixed 
type of Jacobin philosopher) that as soon as the people were 
emancipated they would all reason in the same way, and all aim 
at the public good, which was their own. In like manner, accord- 
ing to Adam Smith, private selfishness, ‘Every one to look to 
this one,” would produce the same effect as unbounded public 
benevolence. And reason in the shape of rhetoric was to steer the 
ship of State. That no twomen areexactly alike; that reason is 
something deeper than argument; that passion tram ples on interest, 
and loyalty bids defiance to death; that laws of variation, 
heredity, culture, exist, by which the laws of our making are tried 
as in the fire—Condorcet, the mathematician, did not dream of 
these things. And his whole generation handled politics as if 
they were the mathematics of sentiment. Was it an amiable 
delusion? It was most dangerous. Napoleon, who saw the world 
with eyes purged of that mist, took a different view. Government, 
he would have said, was holding the wolf by the ears. Men are not 
those virtuous automata kept down by wicked institutions which 
Rousseau wept over in their captivity. The Church declared 
them a fallen race, prone to evil from childhood. Science, if we 
credit the leaders whom it follows, looks on Condorcet’s “ reason ”’ 
as a struggling faculty at odds with a brute nature developed 
through periods of greed and fear, which have left upon it marks 
ineffaceable. If there is one thing which man certainly is not, and 
never has been, it is the benevolent reasoning machine that the 
French atheist worshipped in his debating club. On this head 
Church and Science agree. Mankind have lapsed from their ideal, 
or never attained it. And their command of intellect is perhaps 
in inverse ratio to the number of individuals who associate for a 
given purpose, while their emotion is intensified by the crowd that 
shares it to enthusiasm, violence, and even insanity. The “purely 
intellectual conception of human nature” is frightfully unreal. 
But on this quicksand democratic institutions have been set up 
everywhere. 

Great names cannot alter facts. Remark, however, the 
change, due in large measure to Darwin and biology, yet still 
more to experience of popular misrule, which is sweeping the 
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old @ priori democrat aside and burying his prophets in the 
desert sands, while the teachers whom he flouted,so magnifi- 
cently shine out once more as lights of life and science. Mr. 
Wallas, shall I say, has been converted? Certainly he has been 
untaught the initial falsehood which he denounces and flings 
from him, by Plato, Aristotle, Burke, Carlyle, Newman, Ruskin. 
All these had an eye upon human nature as it feels and reasons, 
watching it with Shakespearean insight on the widest arena. 
They were true inductive philosophers of the class which Bacon 
described, and to which he belonged, profoundly aware that no 
formula will exhaust the possibilities lurking in our composition. 
They did not first lay down a theory and then stretch upon it 
the unhappy subject of their experiment, hacking and hewing 
till he was made to square with its demands. Never would one 
of these genuine observers have trusted in a mere abstract 
proposition about “Humanity” in general, when the question 
was how men were likely to behave in Athens or London. They 
took for their province the study, not of an imaginary man, but 
of Greeks, Romans, Englishmen, in all their varieties past and 
existing, so that as we read we are made familiar with infinite 
differences noted graphically for our instruction, the real cha- 
racters of a nation, race, or city. Contrast Thucydides with 
Robespierre, and you will measure the gulf which divides a man 
of political genius from a murderous charlatan. But Robespierre 
is only the son of Rousseau clad in his @ priori syllogisms, and 
proving them with an axe. The revolutionaries of our time, 
whether seated in Parliament or crying to get inside its doors, 
have not surrendered one of Robespierre’s principles, though 
milder in their methods of enforcing them. Now comes the 
master in psychology, the historian, the statesman nourished on 
knowledge of men and cities, the priest whom experience of the 
human heart has enlightened, and they reject in almost identical 
terms the revolutionary formula. As authority seems to have 
passed over to science they allow it to speak in their name. 
But its decision was anticipated in the wisest books, and Darwin 
reminds us of Plato; not democracy but hierarchy is the word 
that Nature proclaims and the chronicles of wasted time have 
registered. 

And here the portentous difficulty of our actual situation 
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looms large on the horizon. Paper constitutions, taking an 
unreal man for their great first truth, develop out of him a 
voting-system which turns into a machine, by whcse deft 
manipulation the citizen of flesh and blood is exploited. On the 
plea of liberty for all, minorities are made to suffer; equality 
signifies that every one must obey orders sent down from officials 
who decide how we shall be educated and what portion of our 
earnings they may seize; fraternity kneads into a common mass 
the peoples who once gave interest to their country by peculi- 
arities of language, dress, customs, and local usages. The 
“‘great city’? burns up the population as in a roaring furnace, 
while centralised government stubs up village life by the roots. 
Our “reason of State,’’ mad to establish on all sides a uniform 
existence, smooth and level to its working, becomes in the name 
of toleration more intolerant than the ancien régime, fatal to the 
freedom without which originality cannot but expire. The 
ballot begets the politician; the politician rules the machine; 
and the machine grinds the people to powder. Such is the 
condition of things, most clearly visible in France, where well- 
nigh one million places are in the gift of the executive, but 
revealed also in this England of ours by a steadily increasing 
burden of taxation, with corresponding growth of appointed 
persons living at the public cost. We may vote pretty often, 
but no voting has hitherto prevented an automatic (that is, 
machine-made) rise in charges on town and country by way of 
proving that we are free and equal. Cwsar-Demos requires 
money for his benevolent schemes. He thinks that we cannot 
have too much government, nor he too much cash. In other 
days a system so remorseless, meddling with all the concerns of 
life, and squeezing the thrifty at its good pleasure, would have 
been termed a despotism ; but those who get place and profit by 
its working tell us it is a democracy. 

This mere simulacrum and caricature of that which began as 
the perfect Human Idea, built up into the City Beautiful, is 
doomed, for its own votaries are beginning to see through it, 
They recognise how little of the genuine man, either for good or 
evil, went to its making, and they are turning from it sad at 
heart, in quest of some higher, larger form that may fulfil their 
aspirations. Mr. Wallas boldly says—I do not cite him textua lly 
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—‘‘as we have witnessed the fall of that house which was set 
up on an abstract hollow type of sameness, now let us build on 
the difference of type in the individuals that combine to make a 
people and the nations that dwell East and West.” Will he 
pardon me if I remind him of the Hegelian dialectic so curiously 
illustrated by his flight from a mechanical abstraction—the 
Jacobin man—through its very opposite, the multitude of varying 
persons and races, towards a unity which shall at last be real and 
human? To me this recoil of a candid thought upon its own 
convictions is most pregnant with happy issues. For he does 
not apostatise from the religion of democracy, though uncertain 
on what foundation he shall rear it again. Evolution is Nature’s 
“election,” her casting-vote in favour of one type, in condemna- 
tion of others less privileged. And democracy has compassion 
on the multitude born without privilege. How overcome the 
antithesis ? Can we reconcile these contradictions ? Will you, 
in deference to your Gospel of Pity, sacrifice the American to 
the Negro, inundate Australia with Japanese or even Kanakas, 
and select by degeneration of culture if not of physique ? 

I snatch one moment that I may point out—First, how two kinds 
of democracy lie hid in the single word—that which declares all men 
equal by nature, whence they should have the same opportunities ; 
and that which, admitting them to be in fact most unequal, 
would favour by protective laws the helpless and inferior. Again, 
it is clear that this second view discloses the problem of Christian. 
charity in its whole magnitude. Shall society favour the slave 
or the freeman? Shall it give to him that hath, or take from 
him what his poor kinsman needs? The driving power behind 
that ‘hollow formula ”’ of equality was compassion; “ war to the 
castle, peace to the cottage.”” Had the New Testament never 
been preached in Western Europe, would a Revolution of 1789 
have invented the language or the ideas upon which it sprang 
up? Was it not a distorted and sanguinary likeness to the creed 
which it had disowned? We shall not be misunderstood, there- 
fore, when we note a resemblance between the task which Chris- 
tians have set themselves, of carrying their message to every 
nation, and the burden taken up by democracy. Science asks of 
both how progress will not come to an end if the lower types are 
to be fostered at the expense of themoreadvanced? Thatstrange 
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word “ the people” suddenly puts on a mystic threatening colour 
as though foreboding the collapse of civilisation. The “ resi- 
duum” of our home cities, the yellow and black races of other 
continents, are to survive, while those whom nature has hitherto 
chosen commit suicide at the bidding of a perverted instinct. 

Our fellow-feeling as Christians with humanitarians like Mr. 
Wallas—for the heart of his philosophy is kindness—ought to 
yield some light on a problem which at last appears to be the 
same, though viewed from different points of vantage, that of in- 
dividual and social redemption. It is forbidden us who have 
received the New Testament to keep it back from men of any 
colour on the pretence that, if converted, they will take our place 
inthe Church. Religion never can be made a monopoly. But 
civilisation falls as truly under the common law which makes the 
whole world kin. These are first principles in the creed of 
progress. 

Now, what power has displayed more energy in acting up to 
them from its Pentecostal birthday than the Christian social 
union? Whether in the Roman Empire or beyond Danube and 
Euphrates, the missionary who taught the Gospel threw open 
the gates of learning, with all its treasures, to every one he 
baptized. There never was such a thing as a closed Church, 
barred against the heathen. And our science, art, laws, culture, 
have the same universal stamp upon them, however difficult it 
may be to share them profitably with our poor relations. Demo- 
cracy, taken in this meaning, is no mechanical system but a 
spirit, something far grander than ballot-box or suffrage can 
realise ; it might well be defined as the service of man. Asullen 
philanthropist—Count Tolstoy in his darker moods—will cry 
despairingly, “‘ Yes, let us go on sharing with the hunger-bitten, 
filthy, vicious, and demoralised, till we are brought low as they.” 
But in spite of all that can be said in disparagement of the mis- 
sionary, Christian Europe stands forth as his creation, and it 
leads the world. Politicians might have rebuked him for sacri- 
ficing the Roman to the Barbarian; history proves that his 
instinct had more of true judgment in it than their statecraft. 
And so it will be now. 

Mr. Wallas declares that Christianity has failed to subdue the 
tyrant-passions of white men in their dealings with inferior races ; 
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but it was the men that failed, not their gospel of humanity. 
Should we turn round upon him and ask, “Is not democracy an 
impossible dream, as by your own evidence appears?”’ he would 
answer thatit has not yet been given a fair trial. In both cases the 
idea demands and supposes an heroic effort on the part of the 
crowd to live up to it. And the crowd is yet struggling for exist- 
ence on alow plane of emotion, still capable only of ill-regulated 
passing endeavours to do the best it knows. How many years 
must elapse before this “common mind” has grown up to the 
principles of freedom and fraternity in which it now seems to 
acquiesce ? There are Sunday talk and Monday practice where 
democrats abound exactly as among church-goers, and for an 
identical reason, viz., that the stage of development at which the 
crowd has arrived is a million leagues this side of the ideals 
preached by pioneers. The Churchis always failing; governments 
are still in the predatory era. Machiavelli smiles at believers in 
religion when they propose to make of it a social force; he feels 
nothing but contempt for idealism in politics; and he would cer- 
tainly describe enthusiasts of Mr. Wallas’s fervent kind as lost 
leaders. Did they fancy that human nature could be changed 
by a formula? Now they have found out their mistake what 
will they do? Their democratic premisses were annihilated by 
Darwin’s law of battle, which gives victory to the strong and 
devours the weak. Ought not the conclusion to follow the 
premisses ? Can you build a government by the people on 
evolution ? 

Checks, counter-checks, civil service as the career opened to 
talent, experts in power, political education for the many,—our 
student is fertile in the like suggestions by which to make sure 
that the crowd shall neither do nor suffer wrong. He has great 
faith in science, quantitative and photographic, as at least giving 
us the phenomena with which Parliaments deal. I might have 
drawn from these pages a lively picture of the democrat as he 
learns his trade and unlearns his illusions. But so might he 
render to me in kind a portrait of the discouraged Christian who 
walks about the City of Destruction in search ofideals. We will 
not play to the cynic, in whose eyes we seem a pair of fools. The 
lesson is equally good, whether justice or virtue be our aim. 
There is need, I say once more, of a mediating knowledge that 
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only experience can give. Democracy is not yet established; 
Christianity has been thrown out of the public order, thanks to 
the crimes and follies of its own adherents, often in highest place. 
How if these two movements, so alike in their aspirations, were 
to join forces? The Fatherhood of God is the sole ground of 
hope in the future brotherhood of man. Unless there be this 
primal fount of pity in the nature of things (to which all voting 
and laws derived from ballot-boxes must conform) we have no 
assurance that democracy is possible. In the clash of blind 
energies it may be simply the manner of the universal or world- 
suicide which Schopenhauer foresaw—the disintegration to atoms 
of an ordered life run wild. But granting the faith of Christen- 
dom we may work towards it confidently. Then justice and 
peace will embrace on some happy day when mankind discovers, 
in its likeness to the Supreme, its essential oneness through all 
its tribes. At the present hour Christians feel that democracy is 
without consecration; democrats answer that the old religion 
sanctifies injustice. Yet these are but the Rival Brothers of the 
Greek tragedy. Will they unite to raise and govern the City of 
Man, which owns Christ for its king? Or will they fight to a 
finish, and on the pyre which one has kindled for the other, will 
that which we call civilisation go up in flame? Surely a con- 
summation not to be thought of; yet France, with its intolerant 
atheism, and the anti-Christian spirit of Social Democrats abroad 
and at home, do not promise reconcilement. 

But, leaving prophecy, the significance we would attach to 
volumes like this of Human Nature in Politics may be summed 
in a few words. They mark the end of the eighteenth century, 
hitherto supreme as having revealed to us the true philosophy of 
man and of his association with his fellows. He is now perceived 
in a light, mysterious andeven divine, where his actions take to 
themselves an everlasting value. He must be regarded as the 
son of eternity. No doctrine of pleasure and pain will exhaust 
his demands; no forward movement will content him which does 
not march on to the spiritual city of Sarras, where the Vision 
of God is to be fulfilled. Democracy must be transformed to a 
religion of the Infinite, or it will pass like any other worn-out 
symbol. Those who fear the return of the Bourbons—I speak in 
a figure—need not be alarmed, The Bourbons never return, and 
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their shadows flee away when the morning breaks. But we may 
well fear the lapse of ideals into that original sin by which 
‘‘noblest things have vilest using” and at length “lose the name 
of action.” The democracy which would found itself on univer- 
sal justice, in a communion of services rendered to the weak by 
the strong, is Christian by nature, and never can disguise its 
pedigree. Whether vote by ballot and the rule of elected persons 
will make it a fact we have still to see. The touchstone is experi- 
ence. But,if not in one form then in another, the people must 
become a Church, or they will not establish their New Republic. 


WituiaAM Barry. 


THE PRUSSIAN WATERWAYS 


Nor enough attention has been paid on this side of the North 
Sea to a great work now in course of execution by the Prussian 
Government, the construction of a canal from the Rhine to the 
city of Hanover. The work is on a large scale, it is of high 
interest from the engineering, commercial, and economic points 
of view, and there is something singular in the history of the 
political contests and transactions which preceded the commence- 
ment of this undertaking. 

Prussia, as we all learn or ought to learn even in British 
schools, is a country mostly of a flat description, and is inter- 
sected from south to north by three considerable rivers lying from 
west to east in the following order, the Rhine, the Elbe, and the 
Oder. Between the Rhine and the Elbe are two smaller rivers, 
the Ems and the Weser, the former entering the North Sea at 
Emden, thelatterat Bremen. The Oder, passing some way to the 
east of Berlin, enters the Baltic near Stettin. Still further east 
the river Vistula, emerging from Russian territory, flows through 
Prussian Poland into the Baltic near Dantzick. The Rhine, the 
Elbe, the Oder, and the Weser are, in a descending scale, good 
rivers by nature and have, in various degrees, been immensely 
improved for navigation purposes by engineering skill and the 
expenditure of great sums of public money. The Rhine and the 
Elbe carry commercial flotillas of steamers and big barges large 
enough to go to sea. On the Rhine, steamers of 1500, or even 
2000 tons, ascend as far as Mannheim and carry imports of food 
and raw material at marvellously cheap freights into all that 
populous and industrial region. There is plenty of work for them 
to do. Alongside the Rhine between Cologne and the Dutch 
frontier lies the Lancashire of Germany, the great Westphalian 
industrial and mining district of the Ruhr. Its chief outlet on 
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the Rhine, Ruhrort, is the inland port which does the largest 
traffic in Europe. Great quantities of goods are taken up to 
Frankfort or Mannheim to be thence transhipped by railway to 
all parts of central and southern Germany. 

It is hardly realised in England, and it should be, what an 
immense development there has been since 1880 in the numbers 
and tonnage capacity of German inland shipping. It has kept 
pace with the vast sums which have been most scientifically and 
wisely expended by an intelligent and far-sighted Government on 
the improvement of the river channels. The inland tonnage 
much exceeds that of German sea-going marine. In 1905 there 
were on the Rhine, excluding small size craft, 2563 vessels 
aggregating 1,573,928 tons, including both steam vessels and 
barges. This is the German fleet only, excluding Dutch boats. 
About the same date the leading Elbe River Shipping Company 
possessed 137 steamers, and a fleet of 310 barges, besides numerous 
lighters, &¢. Down stream from Berlin to Hamburg a steamer 
can tow from three to five boats carrying 600 tons each. The 
distance from Berlin to Hamburg by the Spree and Elbe is 236 
miles, there are only three locks, and the journey can be done by 
a heavy boat train in about three days. 

It is important to notice the dimensions of the 600-ton barge 
as used on German rivers. It is a decked iron boat about 206 
feet long by 254 broad, with a draught of only 5} feet when fully 
loaded. It has two low masts with spar arrangements and 
winches to lift weights up to three tons. We have nothing like 
it on English inland waterways. It would be much too large to 
travel on any of ourinland rivers or artificial canals, except on the 
Manchester and the Gloucester Ship Canals, but could enter with 
the tide any of oursmall harbours or sea-inlets. With the spoon- 
; shaped bows now coming into use they could easily be run within 
landing distance of a beach, like the boats in which Cesar came, 
or the Normans. Since the new canal works now being executed 
in Germany are based on the dimensions of the 600-ton boat, as 
also are those projected for linking the Danube with the Rhine, 
the Elbe and the Oder, it will no doubt become the most standard 
eraft on the inland waterways. These barges cost barely £2000 
to build and complete, no large sum in view of their carrying 
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down the Elbe, would be of rather smaller dimensions, but could 
herself carry at the same time a certain amount of cargo. 

The shipping on the Rhine and the Elbe is in a very flourish- 
ing, increasing, and advancing state, but, as yet, there is no 
inland water connection between the two rivers. In order to 
pass from Cologne by water to Berlin, a barge would have to 
go out into the sea by Rotterdam and re-enter the inland waters 
by Hamburg. 

To the patriotic German there is one cloud athwart the oe 
of the “‘German Rhine ’—it is not wholly German. The tran- 
shipments of German goods, or goods destined for German 
consumption, between ocean-going steamers and _ rivér-craft, 
enrich not a German but a Dutch port—Rotterdam. This is 
why the Prussian State Railway Department has for years 
endeavoured to divert the trade of the Rhenish provinces by 
means of special low railway rates to the German North Sea 
ports. This attempt has had small success on account of the 
vastly superior cheapness of the Rhine-boat transport. 

The first step taken to tap the Westphalian industrial area 
by a rival waterway was the construction of a canal from 
Dortmund, on its eastern edge, for 94 miles northward to join the 
canalised river Ems. This work cost the Prussian Government 
£5,000,000, and they also spent great sums on the Port of Emden. 
From a commercial] point of view this canal was not at first a 
brilliant success, and was, indeed, described by a sarcastic 
Prussian Conservative as “‘an agreeable place for shooting wild 
duck.” Since then the trade has improved, and it already 
carries a tonnage larger than that of any but two or three of the 
English canals. The Port of Emden is the special creation of 
the Emperor. Asa French writer remarks, “‘The quays abundantly 
provided with cranes, other installations, and railway tracks 
would suffice fora colossal trade, but the power of this apparatus 
only makes more striking the emptiness of the basins where 
hauling material occupies more space than do the ships.” * All 


* M. Paul Leon. Fleuves, Canaux et Chemins de Fer, Paris, 1903. He also 
says of the new outlet to Emden : “ Au lieu de voir les charbons Westphaliens 
descendre vers la mer, on vit les charbous Anglais pénétrer par la voie nouvelle 
dans l’intérieur de l’Empire. Rien n’est plus singulier que le contraste entre 
l’activité des ports rhénans et la solitude qui régne le long des rives du canal.” 
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this expenditure—which no doubt has objects not solely com- 
mercial—has not succeeded in diverting much Westphalian trade 
from its natural outlet at Rotterdam. The Dortmund—Ems 
Canal was but the forerunner of greater designs. Before it 
was completed, in 1899, the Prussian Government had brought 
before the Prussian Parliament its scheme of uniting the Rhine 
and the Elbe by a great east and west canal. It was soon 
made clear that behind this project was nothing less than 
all the will of his Majesty the German Emperor and King of 
Prussia. At the opening of the Dortmund-Ems Canal on 
August 11, 1899, William II. made a remarkable speech. He 
said, “‘ The canal from Dortmund to the Ems must be considered 
as inseparable from the great Midland Canal (Mittelland-canal), 
on the construction of which my Government and I are absolutely 
and unshakeably resolved. It is naturally difficult to make new 
ideas as important as this penetrate into the minds of people.” 
The Emperor then pointed out the importance of great waterways 
to agriculture and industry, and ended by saying, very characteris- 
tically, “ Let my subjects know that it is sometimes necessary to 
subordinate the wishes and aspirations of individuals to the good 
of the State. The support which was wanting to the Hanse 
League, a strong and united Empire obeying a single will, this 
we have won by the grace of God and by the deeds of my 
Grandfather, and this power must be used in all its force 
for the accomplishment of this great work. I am there for 
that.” 

The tone of the royal orator presaged resistance; and the 
storm was already rising. 

The project laid, in 1899, before the Prussian Diet, was to 
continue the Dortmund-Ems Canal westward through the centre 
of the Ruhr mining and industrial district to the Rhine near 
Ruhrort, and eastward past Osnabriick and Minden and across 
the Weser to the Elbe near Magdeburg. The whole was to be 
made navigable for 600-ton boats. As the Oder is already con- 
nected by artificial waterways on the west with the Elbe and on 
the east with the Vistula, the result would be that all the north 
and south rivers of Prussia would be connected transversely by 
waterways from extreme west to extreme east. A barge from 
Frankfort or Mannheim or Cologné could then reach the sea 
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either at Rotterdam, or at Emden, or Bremen, or at the mouth 
of the Elbe, or even at distant Stettin. 

The political war which raged over the Mittelland Canal was 
long and severe. To us in England, almost entirely indifferent to 
questions of waterways, the bitterness of this contest is not very 
intelligible. But the Agrarian Party—the squires of Eastern 
Prussia—took the field at once. Apparently food prices in Prussia 
range at different levels. Corn can be imported so cheaply into 
the heart of Germany from abroad by the Rhine, and the railway 
rates, except for exports, in parts of Prussia notserved by water- 
ways are so high, that the Agrarians, in addition to the tariff 
duties, enjoyed a kind of provincial cost-of-transport protection. 
It is part of the German policy to charge lower railway rates on 
exports, so as to give a kind of bounty, and for some years past 
Prussia has been exporting wheat and rye from its eastern 
provinces to England and Norway and Sweden, while a far larger 
quantity of American wheat and rye has been flowing into the 
Rhenish provinces over the top of a high protective tariff by 
reason of the extraordinary cheapness of river transport. Ap- 
parently for corn-transport purposes the Rhenish provinces are 
nearer to Chicago than they are to East Prussia. This state of 
things appeared to the Agrarian Party to be a breach in the 
national system of protection of agriculture as well as of industry, 
and they apprehended that if the water transport were extended 
to a far wider area by the proposed Mittelland Canal, there would 
be a considerably wider-spread invasion by alien corn, and a cor- 
responding reduction in the returns which they would get for their 
products. The Agrarians also have a general objection to any- 
thing which increases the industrial character of German life. It 
is partly a traditional and sentimental objection, partly that they 
dread any change likely to raise urban wages, and so decrease the 
supply of rustic labour. 

The Agrarians were ardently supported by the representatives 
of the Silesian mining district, who wished to keep to themselves 
the Berlin market, and were alarmed by a proposal which would 
give to their Westphalian rivals cheap water transport to Berlin. 

The opposition was increased by those who objected to the 
proposal on financial grounds. Was it fair to execute at the cost 
of all Prussia a costly work which would only benefit part of the 
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monarchy ? Waterwaysare not like railways, which by their arms 
and branches can penetrate into any part of the country, and 
have sidings in every important colliery or manufactory. A still 
stronger objection was thatthe new canal would take away traffic 
from the. railways, that the railways belong to the State, that 
their net profits form an essential part of the general State revenue, 
and that, if this source of income were diminished, the loss would 
have to be made up by other forms of taxation. In a word, the 
Prussian State, by spending a vast sum on canals, would be run- 
ning against its own money inits capacity of owner of the railways. 
If it were desired to improve the trade between west and east 
Prussia, the better policy would be to spend money on enlarging 
the very scanty railway lines, improving and increasing the 
extremely inadequate rolling-stock, and lowering railway rates. 
The objection was a formidable one; it appealed very strongly 
to the middle-class taxpayer, apprehensive of new and more 
disagreeable forms of taxation. The net annual profits of the 
Prussian railways, only £19,000,000 in 1895, were in 1905 about 
£30,000,000, over 7 per cent. on the invested capital, and after 
meeting the debt charges about half of thisis available for general 
State purposes. The reply made by: the Government was that 
railway net revenue would not lose, but gain, through the con- 
struction of the canal. The railway lines and stock, they argued, 
were at present inadequate to the Westphalian trade; the traffic 
was growing by leaps and bounds; it was hardly possible to 
construct new lines and rolling-stock, especially within the indus- 
trial area, to cope with the trade except at an expense which 
would exceed that of the canal. If, therefore, the canal were not 
made, there must be a vast increase of railway expenditure, and 
the net railway revenue would be more adversely affected in this 
way than it would be by any probable loss of traffic to the new 
waterways. An American writer * agrees with this argument, 
though he thinks that English or American railways could easily 
have dealt with the difficulty, and that the Prussian railways 
cannot meet it simply because they belong to the State, and are 
consequently tied and bound by a hard and fast rate system. 
Many German engineers, however, denied that there was any 


* Hugo R. Meyer, Government Regulation of Railway Rates. New York, 
1905. 
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insurmountable difficulty, and maintained that if a canal could 
pass through the district, a four-wayed railway line solely destined 
to goods traffic, if necessary, could pass with still greater ease.* 
It would have the advantage that it could much more easily throw 
out branches and sidings to individual mines and works. There 
seems to be no doubt that the Prussian Government, driven by 
financial necessities to obtain as much net revenue as possible 
from its railways, has economised too much in expenditure, and 
in the crowded districts has not sufficiently made new lines while 
it was possible to do it more cheaply than now. 

The political fight in 1899 was severe. The Government 
were backed by the Liberals, but found their usual supporters, 
the Agrarians, against them. The “Centrum,” the Catholic 
Party, for its own reasons joined the Opposition. Hamburg was 
suspicious and jealous of Bremen. Silesia and other industrial 
areas were in arms against Westphalia. On August 17, 1899, the 
King took a strong step. Certain permanent officials in the 
Prussian Civil Service are entitled to sit in the Diet. Two days 
before the final vote William II. sent a telegram to the Minister 
of the Interior directing him to warn these gentlemen that they 
would lose their offices if they voted against Government. -Some 
did so in the critical division of the nineteenth, and on the twen- 
tieth William II. signed their discharge. About twenty honest 
Landraethe and Regierungspraesidenten lost their salaries and 
titles.| Notwithstanding all this strong pressure by the Govern- 
ment, the Diet rejected the Canal Bill by a majority of almost 
two to one. 

The Bill, with various attempted compensations to sections 
of the Opposition, was brought in again in 1901, but the resistance 
was still too strong, and the Government had to withdraw it. 
The next three years were spent in negotiations, bargainings, and 
further study of the questions involved. In the winter of 1904-5, 


* See M. Marlio, La Politique Allemande et ia Navigation intérieure. Paris, 
1907, on all this point. 

Tt Prince Hohenlohe answered to a remonstrance about these dismissals in 
the Prussian Parliament: ‘‘ The Government decided with regret on this dis- 
ciplinary step, but its consideration of the merits of these officials was not 
sufficiently strong to constrain it to allow the political authority of his Majesty 
to be imperilled.” It is fair to say that most of the dismissed functionaries 
were eveatually reinstated. 
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the Government, finding insuperable the coalition between the 
Agrarian and the ‘‘Centrum” parties, abandoned for the time 
being part of their project. They then succeeded in carrying 
through the rest of it. The Act which was passed in 1905 autho- 
rises the construction of the new canal from Dortmund to the 
Rhine, and from the Dortmund—Ems Canal to the Weser, with a 
branch running out eastwards of the Weser as far as the city of 
Hanover. This canal, when constructed, will cover two-thirds 
of the distance between the Rhine and the Elbe, and it can 
hardly be doubted that, when this two-thirds has been made, the 
Government, should a more favourable political conjuncture 
present itself, will press for the completion of the remaining link, 
notwithstanding any present pledges. The total cost of the 
whole scheme, asit now stands, is very considerable. The Rhine- 
Hanover Canal is estimated to cost £12,500,000, and with the 
Berlin-Stettin and Oder and Oder—Vistula Works, the total cost 
will amount to £16,650,000. 

The history of the compromise is interesting. The Silesian 
mining and industrial region was appeased by the provision for 
large expenditure on the improvement of the river Oder to Berlin, 
and by an undertaking incorporated in the Act of 1905, that, if 
in the result of the improvements in the Berlin—Stettin waterway 
(another part of the scheme) the Silesian coal and mineral in- 
dustry should, by the competition of national or foreign products, 
be placed at a disadvantage in the Berlin market, the Govern- 
ment would take steps to re-establish an equilibrium. The 
Agrarian or Conservative Party were still gloomy, but were partly 
placated by the assurance that the new canal would not invade 
their most sacred domains, including Berlin. The real means of 
conciliation appear to have been discovered, after the Bill had 
been brought in, by Mr. Am Zehnhoff,a man of great ability, who 
drew the Report of the Parliamentary Commission on the Bill of 
1905. 

The objection to the measure on the part of the Agrarians 
was that the new canal would bring food supplies so cheaply into 
the centre and east of Germany as to counteract the national 
object of policy aimed at by the customs tariff. They pointed 
out that navigation on the Rhine itself was exempt from any 
tolls, that on the new canal the Government could only levy 
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moderate tolls, and that though the Government could fix 
minimum carrying rates on its railways it could not fix them on 
the waterways where the carrying trade was done by individuals 
and companies. Those anxious that railway revenue should be 
maintained, so as to avoid new taxation, took a similar line. 
They urged that Government railways could not compete for traffic 
against free carriers on waterways provided by taxation, where 
freights would be brought to the lowest rate possible by compe- 
tition. In the case of railways the carrying profits went to the 
State; in the case of the waterways the carrying profits would 
go to individuais. Thus the public would be providing means by 
which public revenue would be transferred from the State to 
individuals. 

Mr. Am Zehnhoff met these objections by two proposals. One 
was that the State should be given the right of raising tolls on 
the Rhine, and other navigable rivers, so as to be able to regulate 
to some extent the cost price of that part of transport of import 
trade, whether in the interest of protecting national industry and 
agriculture, or whether in that of protecting railway revenue 
from too great loss. The other proposal was that on the new 
canal the State should have the monopoly of mechanic traction 
of barges, and already on the large German waterways almost all 
traction is mechanic. This, again, would give the State a power- 
ful ‘‘ regulator” of cost of transport on the canal, and this regu- 
lator could be used for the purposes aforesaid of protecting 
industry, agriculture, and railway revenue. These proposals 
were quite in harmony with the prevailing doctrines of State 
Socialism, or National Political Economy now dominant in 
Germany, and they ingeniously met a large part of the objec- 
tions to the proposed canal, although, if the charges on the new 
canal are made high enough to please the Agrarians and to protect 
the railway revenue, it is not clear how economic benefit arises 
from its construction. The argument in favour of monopoly of 
traction was supported by the obvious advantages which it offers 
in regularising the services on waterways so as to make them 
more closely resemble those on railways, and the economies thence 
arising. This appeals to the methodic and discipline-loving 
German mind. It was also proposed that besides means of trac- 
tion the State, as owner of the canal, should keep a considerable 
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number of large barges of its own, so as to meet traffic emer- 
gencies and prevent the barge-owning companies forming rings 
to dictate prices of freight. Eventually, no doubt, this and 
other State canals in Prussia will be worked very much like rail- 
ways. The State will regulate the whole service, and with its 
steam-tugs or electric traction, draw trains of barges, partly its 
own, partly belonging to mine-owners or manufacturers. The 
experiment is an interesting one, is much favoured by conti- 
nental engineers, and it is perhaps, in fact, the only way in which 
canals can be made, like railways, to pay for their own upkeep 
and yield a profit to the owner. Some of the English Canal 
Companies have saved themselves from an annual deficit by 
taking to carrying, although they have, of course, no monopoly 
of traction. 

The reformed project of the Rhine to Hanover Canal, with 
the accompanying improvements of the river Oder, was passed in 
both houses of the Prussian Dietin April 1905 by large majorities. 
The Liberal or Free Trade Party fought strongly against the 
State monopoly of traction. As a Conservative paper, Die Post 
observed: “ The liking of the free-exchangers for canals has been 
due, above all, tothe hope that by means of the system of water- 
ways they would be able more effectually than at present to 
counteract the economic policy adopted by the State and the 
Empire for the protection of national industry.” In fact, the 
tables had been ingeniously turned against the Harold Coxes of 
Prussia. They had warmly supported the Government in its 
Rhine-Elbe project against the Agrarian Party and the Centre; 
and now the Government, to please those wicked Parties, passed, 
with their aid, the diminished project with modifications which 
took away the Free Traders’ real reason for wishing to see it pass. 
The Westphalian mining and commercial Syndicates and Cham- 
bers of Commerce were also, for natural but not idealistic reasons, 
much opposed to the monopoly. On the other hand, enthusiasts 
for canals, for their own sake, hailed the idea as an improvement 
in canal methods, and the smaller traders outside the inland 
shipping rings liked it. As a German writer said, the monopoly 
proposal not only conciliated the opponents of the canai, but 
threw an apple of discord among its friends, and “ broke an 
understanding, realised in the course of combats so long, so 
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rude, and so heavy with sacrifices.’ It was quite a political 
tragedy. 

To give tothe State a monopoly of traction on the new canals 
was a matter entirely within Prussian jurisdiction. The question 
of imposing tolls upon traffic on the navigable rivers was not so 
simple. There is much to be said for the proposition on the score 
of equity, because the Prussian Government has spent very large 
sums upon the artificial improvement of the river channels. The 
total expenditure on improving the Rhine alone is estimated at 
over £12,000,000. Without this expenditure none of them could 
have carried anything like so large a trade. Butsofar as regards 
the Rhine and the Elbe, free navigation rests on treaties. An 
agreement made in 1868 between Prussia, Baden, Bavaria, France, 
Hesse and Holland binds these Powers to levy no toll on the 
Rhine where it touches their respective dominions. A treaty of 
1870 between the North German States and Austria restricts the 
right of levying tolls on the Elbe to those on special installations 
intended to facilitate traffic. If the Prussian Governmentis to raise 
tolls on the Rhine and the Elbe, it must induce the contracting 
Governments to assent, and this, it is believed, has been the object 
of negotiations subsequent to the passing of the law of 1905. The 
Prussian Government could only promise to endeavour to achieve 
this assent. Opposition to the imposition of tolls on the Rhine 
at once appeared in the other countries concerned. France, since 
1871, no longer borders the Rhine; the opposition came from 
Hesse, Baden, Bavaria, and Holland. An arrangement appears to 
have already been made with Bavaria on the “do ut des ” basis 
of Bavaria withdrawing her objection to the Rhine tolls, and 
Prussia permitting the long-resisted extension of the Mein River 
canalisation into Bavarian territory—a concession which will 
probably transfer to the Bavarian Aschaffenburg much of the 
business of transhipment between river and railway now done at 
Frankfort, and will, therefore, transfer revenue from Prussian to 
Bavarian State railways. This loss also the Prussian Government 
is willing to endure for the sake of its darling Mittelland project. 

Much alarm was felt in Holland. The Rotterdam Chamber 
of Commerce declared that it was not only a question of the 
imposition of a light charge on Rhine navigation, and that it 
would be simplicity to believe that when a breach with the old 
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principle had once been made there would not later be a greater 
rise in dues. The Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Dutch Par- 
liament declared that “the establishment of tolls on the Rhine 
would be a misfortune for our country.” 

Holland will be well advised if she steadily refuses assent. 
Rotterdam, the chief centre of her commerce, half lives on the 
business of transhipment from ocean steamers into Rhine boats, 
and, when the waterway is made from the Rhine to the Weser, 
trade might be largely diverted by a skilful combined use of 
river tolls and canal tariffs from Rotterdam to Emden and 
Bremen. Such a policy, or the threat of such a policy, might 
some suitable day be used as an argument to point out to Holland 
the advantages which she would gain by a voluntary entrance into 
the German Empire. 

That which strikes one about this history is the almost pas- 
sionate persistence of the Prussian Government in pursuing this 
canal preject, and the personal part taken, to the verge of his 
constitutional rights or beyond it, by the German Emperor in his 
réle of King of Prussia. Why was he disposed to quarrel with 
his best supporters for the sake of a canal which would (especially 
as the scheme stood till 1904) imperil the railway revenue of his 
Government, revenue all the dearer because it is independent of 
votes by the Diet? Why for the sake of a very costly waterway 
go through all this trouble, this bitter political contest of five 
years, these negotiations with other States, these painful sacrifices 
to Bavaria? Was it merely on the ground of a scientific con- 
viction that the addition of water transport over a certain line of 
country to the existing rail-transport would be good for trade ? 
Probably the internal trade of Germany will be improved by the 
extension of its inland water system, but is this the whole 
reason ? 

The speakers in favour of the Government proposal did in the 
debates adduce one military argument. They said, quoting 
statements by Moltke, that in a war the transverse waterways 
would be very useful for the supply of food and material to 
armies and fortified places, especially in a defensive war. No 
doubt they would be of the greatest service. If all the heavy 
material not required at once could be brought by water right 
up to the Russian or French frontiers, the whole of the railway 
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rolling stock and tracks could be used for the more rapid des- 
patch of troops and of the food and material immediately 
required. 

There is, perhaps, a not expressed military thought behind. 
At present, if the Rhine commercial flotilla were required for 
transmarine military purposes, it could not reach the sea without 
passing through neutral territory, a proceeding which, as contrary 
to recognised laws of war, might not be convenient. But if the 
Rhine-Elbe waterway were in existence a fleet of 600-ton barges, 
each barge carrying more load than an ordinary English railway 
goods train, capable of being towed across sea and of navigating 
shallow waters, could leave the Rhine and be taken through 
Prussian territory to Emden, Bremen, or Hamburg. They would 
have as many “bolt-holes” for offence as a sagacious rabbit 
has for escape. Even if in spite of the “absolute and unshake- 
able” resolution and of most probabilities, the new canal stops 
short for ever at Hanover, a Rhine barge fleet could still emerge 
at Emden or Bremen, while the Elbe has a strong fleet of its 
own. There would also be the boats, partly belonging to the 
State, and the steamers on the new canal and on the Ems and 
Weser, which could carry an advance guard of troops and stores 
very swiftly to the coast. 

The German staff very properly consider all contingencies 
and do not confine their attention to defensive operations. It 
may, forinstance, have occurred to them that in case of a war with 
France it might prove very useful, circumstances permitting, to 
send round in this way a large force to land on the French 
northern coast in rear of the main defences. The barge and 
steamer transports could receive the troops and material at any 
convenient points on long interior lines out of sight of hostile 
observation. The flotillas of the Rhine and Elbe, as used in 
peace, increase German wealth and strength, and this, of course, 
is the main reason of their existence. But the Report on the 
Royal Commission on the war in South Africa contained the 
following sentence: 


The transport by sea to South Africa from the United Kingdom of a force 
much larger than any which had ever crossed the seas before in the service of 
this or of any other country affords a remarkable illustration not only of the 
greatness of the British maritime resources but of what can be done when 
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careful forethought and preparation are applied to the object of utilising rapidly 
in war instruments which are in peace solely engaged in the purposes of civil 
life. 

This lesson other nations are capable of learning, mutatis 
mutandis. If ever the Germans cross the narrow seas to our 
eastern coast, it will not be on North German Lloyd ocean liners. 
They have a transport in being, now “solely engaged in the 
purposes of civil life,” which is infinitely more suitable to that 
purpose. When steam-drawn 600-ton barges can pass from the 
Rhine to the Ems and the Weser, still more when they can pass 
to the Elbe, or from the Elbe to the Weser and the Ems, the 
Germans will have at their disposal, if fate should decree a war, 
such an instrument for invasion as never yet threatened the 
shores of heedless Albion. 

“‘ PROSPICE.”” 


LAW IN THE AIR 


A MOMENTOUS PROBLEM FOR LEGISLATORS 


THERE can be no doubt but what a very intricate problem is 
now confronting us regarding the amending and making of laws 
to regulate that traffic which some of us believe will soon be 
darkening the air above our heads. But although apparatus 
has been constructed, tried, and proved successful and under 
perfect control, wherewith man has been carried through the air 
for hours on end, yet there are still many who are sceptical as 
to the probability of aerial navigation becoming a practical means 
of transport in the immediate future. Believing as I do that 
this question is one of great importance for our legislators to 
consider, I will explain why I think it likely to come to the 
fore so shortly. It may be several years yet before we shall all 
be going about in ‘“‘air-cars,” but our law-givers must ponder 
over the matter and devise new laws, and, moreover take means 
to carry them into effect before that time, else we shall sud- 
denly have presented to us incidents difficult to deal with, and 
misdemeanours unrecognised by existing laws. 

Though it seems hardly to be expected that propelled 
balloons will become very common, on account of the great 
expense which must always be incidental to their employment, 
yet machines of the Wright or Voisin type, involving compara- 
tively little outlay and of so much smaller a size, seem likely 
soon to become of frequent utility. 

Prophecy is a dangerous game to play at, but looking ahead 
is a most necessary proceeding, so, in the hope that it may con- 
vey some hints to those meditating the times to come, I will 
hazard a forecast of what I believe we may experience in the 
next few years. 


During this year of grace, 1909, I expect to see new records 
created with aeroplane machines and new devices brought forward 
for their improvement; we may have flights of three or four 
hours’ duration; journeys of over a hundred miles through the 
air: the Channel will very likely be crossed, and I certainly 
hope that Englishmen will not be behindhand in producing good 
appliances. 

The year after should show further developments, especially 
as regards the number of machines. Abroad there may be scores 
of them; fifty machines of the Wright type are even now 
supposed to be in course of construction. Exciting races will 
undoubtedly take place, and cross-country journeys will often 
be performed. Military machines will certainly be to the fore, 
and will be attractive features at field-days and reviews. Ex- 
perience and development are sure to result in the production of 
more practical appliances, able to stem the gales and to start from 
any piece of ground. 

About the third year from now most people in England will 
have seen a flyer in the air, and a great many of the more adven- 
turous ones will have made a flight. Aerial racing will have 
become an established sport, and cross-country journeys will be 
common. There would probably be thirty or forty machines in 
England, and they would then be much commoner than balloons 
are to-day. Cross-channel trips would certainly become the 
object of the ambition of each novice in turn. 

At this rate, in four years time we may be able to say that 
flying is common. It may perhaps still be looked upon as a some- 
what venturesome practice, and among the general community 
may not be exactly an every-day experience, but most well-to-do 
people will have made a trip, and many will own machines and 
make almost daily runs. It will be ‘quite the thing” to take 
your friends for a fly. 

And this brings us to the time I wish to portray. It is then 
that the need of new laws and regulations will have to be 
adopted. There are several important questions that call for 
solution. The Rule of the Road in the air must be settled as 
also the question as to whether International frontiers are to be 
respected, and if not, whether universal Free Trade must result. 
Then comes the subject of the ownership of the air above private 
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property. Finally we must consider the means by which laws 
may be enforced, and the registration and identification of aerial 
machines carried out. 

Aerial navigation by means of machines on the aeroplane 
principle ought, despite what is often said to the contrary, to be 
a very safe mode of locomotion. Ignorant people conjure up 
possible disasters which in reality are very unlikely to occur. 
For a machine to collapse in mid-air is extremely improbable 
when experience has taught us the requisite strength of the 
various members. It is no more likely than that a motor-car or 
a railway-train should fall to pieces; indeed, considering the 
shock and strain which these latter have to withstand in travel- 
ling on the ground, much less likely. A stoppage of the engine 
ought to have no bad effect beyond the possibility of an awkward 
landing should the ground underneath at the moment be un- 
suitable, since the large spread of surface allows the plane to 
glide down gently to earth. Running into trees or buildings could 
only be due either to a breakdown of the steering gear, again 
dependent on proper construction, or to bad steering on the part 
of the steersman. The capability of the aeronaut is undoubtedly 
of great importance. A mishap in the air, when it does occur, is 
liable not only to have very serious consequences for the machine 
and its occupants, but may also do considerable damage to per- 
sons and property below. It will therefore be very necessary to 
establish certificates of competency, which would probably be 
issued by the Board of Trade or such other body. 

The only other accident that seems likely to result in serious 
consequences is collision with another machine. This must be 
provided against by careful provisions of the Rule of the Road 
in the air. On a terrestrial highway when two vehicles meet 
the necessary action is simple enough; both must go either to 
the right or to the left. But as applied to aerial machines there 
is a difficulty even here, for in some countries the rule is to go 
one way, in others the opposite. The laws for aerial navigation 
must be universal. 

With marine vessels the matter is more complicated than on 
the road, since ships meet not only end on, but frequently at an 
angle. The same will occur in the air, and in fact the cases are so 
similar that it would seem undoubtedly the simplest plan to apply 
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maritime rules as faras they apply. Steering in a vertical direc- 
tion may be used with airships, but at present it seems impossible 
tolay down laws regarding this, and the right and left movement 
should be sufficient at first. The actual application of such 
rules must be so dependent upon the practice and methods that 
it seems hardly possible at the present juncture to say much 
more. -Let maritime laws be complied with until other modifica- 
tions are found to be desirable. 

INTERNATIONAL FRoNTIERS.—Hitherto international frontiers 
have been fixed by natural divisions of land and water, such as the 
sea coast or river bank, or else, when such do not exist, by artificial 
fences or clearly defined strips of ground. Such lines of demar- 
cation are not easily crossed by those who wish to do so unseen 
and without interruption. But in the air it is different. Here no 
natural boundaries exist, nor can artificial obstructions be erected 
so as to be insurmountable by airships. We are then called upon 
to answer a most vital question. Are aeronauts to be allowed to 
traverse these frontiers without let or hindrance, or must they 
descend at frontier stations to report themselves? If the former, 
many laws and regulations now in force would be affected. Those 
regarding passports, alien immigration, and the like would be 
seriously upset, but these are, perhaps, of no such very great 
importance; they are easy to evade as it is by those who like to 
run the risk, and the chance of heavy penalties for non-compliance 
with them might form a sufficient deterrent. But a far more 
serious matter is that of the collection of Customs. Even suppos- 
ing it were not practicable to convey large cargoes of goods, and 
there is no good reason why this should not be done some day, 
still it would undoubtedly be possible to carry parcels of 100 
pounds or so. If such an amount can be taken through the air 
free of duty, it would manifestly have to be allowed equally to 
land travellers. Considering, too, the rapidity and ease with 
which machines are likely to travel, they could be employed con- 
tinually going to and fro over the frontier, and so transporting 
large quantities of dutiable goods. 

Hither Customs must be entirely done away with (except 
possibly as regards heavy and bulky goods, such as coal or corn) or 
we are faced with the second alternative, that is that all aerial 
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Though in the ordinary way it might be possible to enforce this 
by the imposition of severe penalties on any one detected in 
evading it, yet so great would be the opportunities for smuggling, 
especially in the dark or in misty weather, that it would with- 
out doubt be easy to ply the nefarious trade. The air-going 
smuggler would not be bound, as with his maritime prototype 
to land at a favourable spot on the coast; he could travel far 
inland before disembarking. Smuggling would undoubtedly 
become so lucrative an enterprise that it would become common 
and almost impossible to entirely prevent. To allow frontier 
guards to fire on all machines attempting to cross would hardly 
do, since the crossing might often be accidental. If, on the 
other hand, blank charges were fired to warn the aeronaut to 
come down, they would not have the desired effect on the “‘ gun- 
runners” travelling at a very rapid pace and risking the effect of 
a second shot, which could not be sent for some seconds after 
the warning. Then, again, the airships might, conceivably, 
pass high overhead and out of shot, or could pass unobserved 
in the night. The very idea of such frontier guards, too, seems 
almost impracticable; they would have to be posted at every 
few hundred yards along the entire frontier. It has to be 
remembered, too, that the crossing of a frontier does not neces- 
sarily imply that the vessel is going to descend in the country it 
approaches. For instance, a British machine going to Germany 
might want to cross over parts of Belgium and Holland. 

Altogether, it seems as if it would be impossible to enforce 
any law as to machines being compelled to descend at a frontier, 
and this implies that Customs, in the main, will have to be 
abolished. 

But this simple statement that Customs must in future be 
dispensed with, involves a matter of the most supreme importance. 
As regards Great Britain, our revenue from imports amounts to 
something like £33,000,000 per annum, and if we wipe out this 
sum with one stroke of the pen, what are we to substitute in 
its place ? 

Here is a point having an important bearing on that great 
topic of the day—Tariff Reform. As a matter of fact, however, 
the main arguments of that refer chiefly to wheat, timber, and 
other imports which are not likely, at first, to be affected by 
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aerial transport. Indeed, it would almost seem that a tax on 
snch commodities would be the solution to the difficulty of being 
unable to continue the duties on tobacco, spirits, &c. 

This is a matter which must not be lightly set aside. The 
time may come, quite suddenly, when we shall find it impossible 
to collect dues. As soon as ever machines are constructed capable 
of crossing frontiers unobserved, a lucrative traffic will spring up, 
and from that moment the Customs receipts will rapidly dwindle 
to near zero. 

Some, especially those who look upon the innovation as a 
curse, would suggest levying a heavy and almost prohibitive tax 
on all aerial machines. This, however, would hamper progress 
and stultify a promising industry. Moreover, it would necessitate 
an international agreement, since it would manifestly be suicidal 
policy for one country to impose a tax on its own machines if 
other countries did not do likewise. 

Private BounpariEes.—It has recently been pointed out by 
lawyers that according to law an Englishman’s property extends 
upwards to the skies. To move through the air above is tres- 
pass; to shut out the owner’s light is illegal. Yet, though the 
frequent passage of aerial machines over one’s home will certainly 
j be a great nuisance, it seems hardly possible to consider it an 
offence. That course would make aerial navigation almost an 
impossibility. And here again the law could never be enforced. 
Over the vast fields and woodlands of the country, who is there 
to prevent the progress of the airships? And, especially if they 
pass high up in the skies, who could find any valid objection to 
such traffic? With private gardens and buildings, and with 
machines skimming along a few feet above them, the case may 
be different, but where can the line be drawn? How can the 
aeronaut distinguish between a field, a park, and a garden? 
Probably no one would object if the track were fixed high up in 
the sky, but could the exact height be decided? A machine 
coming down to land may wish to descend gradually, or in rising 
may not be able to ascend quickly, and there may be other good 
reasons for wishing to keep low. A limitation of altitude would 
be quite impracticable without careful observation by means of 
some special instrument, both on the part of the aeronaut and 
on that of the landlord or policeman who brings the charge. 
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There would be more hard-sworn contradictions then than with 
the present speed limit for motor-cars ! 

Probably if no restriction be put upon the passage of air-cars 
over private property, some owners would like to construct wire 
fences on high poles in hopes of mitigating to some extent the 
evil. Such would no doubt give rise to much bitter feeling and 
might lead to nasty accidents, so the law must provide a clear 
pronouncement on this point. 

Another important matter to be considered is as to whether 
an aerial machine should be allowed to land on private ground. 
It may be easy to pronounce it illegal, but this again would 
greatly hamper the use of the aerial highway, and there would 
be very frequent cases. of accidental landings. In the case of 
the latter, or indeed any landings on private property, how can 
damage done be assessed? Ifa machine comes down in a field 
of standing corn it is evident that the aeronaut must pay for 
any destruction that he has wrought, yet he cannot be expected 
to at once hand over whatever the infuriated farmer may choose 
to ask. Some recognised system of insurance would probably 
be adopted. 

Public landing-places would probably be provided by the 
municipalities in the vicinity of all towns. 

As regards dropping articles from above, another most diffi- 
cult question crops up. To throw out a piece of paper from an 
air-car does not seem to imply any very serious infringement of 
the law, and one could hardly tell whither, in its descent, the 
paper may travel. Yet it is evident that even bits of paper 
frequently scattered over a garden, for instance, would form a 
nuisance, and if this were to go unnoticed larger and heavier 
articles might likewise be discarded. 

Then we must consider the case of enclosed grounds to which 
the public is admitted on payment, such as race-courses, cricket 
and football grounds, &c. It will obviously be impossible to 
prevent aerial travellers from hovering over such and watching 
the sport without payment. Still this is not likely to become a 
really serious matter. 

Already the question has arisen as to whether aeronauts are 
at liberty to pass freely over fortifications, arsenals, and similar 
places hitherto forbidden ground. It would seem almost im- 
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possible to prevent them from doing so, and if they chose to 
take photographs as they pass, they can do so. As in the 
case of passing frontiers, it would hardly be politic to fire on 
machines, which may very likely be quite innocent of any 
prying intent. 

In war-time it might be otherwise, but this encroaches upon 
a subject far too intricate to be gone into here. The conduct 
of war in the air-travelling period is at present a matter of mere 
speculation. 

Poticine THE ArR.—It is no good making laws without the 
ability to carry them into effect, and this is one of the greatest 
difficulties presenting itself to the would-be legislator of the 
airway. The answer to all the difficult questions which we have 
summarised may be said to depend entirely upon the possibility 
of bringing to book the lawbreakers. 

Even supposing a regular service was inaugurated of police 
patrolling the air in extra swift flyers, they could seldom follow 
and catch up transgressors, since it would not often be possible 
to convey the “information” to them in time. There might be 
some recognised police signal, such as explosions of a “ fog- 
signal,” calling on a flyer to descend and report. But even this 
could easily be eluded. 

Without any doubt it will be necessary to register all machines. 
They must have numbers or other means of identification 
assigned to them, and this also opens up a difficult problem. 
In order that the numbers can be discerned when at a great 
height it would be necessary to make them of a large size. If 
on the underneath of the planes they would not be visible when 
the machine was on the ground, and it might be difficult to see 
which way up they were supposed to be; for instance, whether a 
number was 8019 or 6108 and so on. In order to identify 
machines passing low their numbers might also be on their 
sides or vertical rudders, but it seems impossible to expose 
large figures to be visible from in front or behind, since any 
extensive surface would add so greatly to the resistance. By 
night, too, it would not be easy to arrange for the visibility of 
large numbers. Since it is probable that machines would 
frequently be passing from one country to another, some inter- 
national arrangement would have to be come to to distinguish 
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the nationality of the car. This might be solved by the use of 
the national flag. 

Considering the difficulty of displaying legible numbers, 
probably one of the best methods would be to introduce signal 
flags, as with ships. Such designs could be painted on the planes 
or other parts, and would be easily discernible. They would 
moreover, unlike ugly numbers, only add embellishment to the 
beauty of these graceful gliders. Bya code of four or five flags 
with the national ensign at one end, every machine could be 
recognised. These might even be made transparent, so that, 
illuminated at night, they would always be visible though non- 
compliance with the rule could not be detected. 

A question that must soon be decided is as to who will be 
the responsible authority for this registration and policing of 
aerial traffic, and for the certificates of competency. Shall it 
be the Board of Trade or the Home Office or will a new and 
separate Board have to be created ? 

B. BaDEN-PoWELL. 
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Iraty has always been the classic soil for fortifications, but in 
some departments Holland and Paris run her close. Vienna has 
a speciality for rock crystal and thirteenth-century gold work, 
Florence and Lucca for fourteenth-century armour, London 
imitates the pdte tendre of Sévres, Constantinople makes Oriental 
weapons, Madrid Damascus swords, Dresden sculptured ivories, 
Aix-la-Chapelle pewter plate, Berlin Roman potteries, Amsterdam 
wrought iron, Rotterdam Indian porcelains, Odessa tiaras and 
antique jewellery, while Paris is the chief mart and clearing-house 
for all these products. The methods employed are as various 
as they are ingenious, and are ever subject to modifications 
according to increased chemical knowledge and the discovery by 
amateurs of certain tricks. 

Italian bronze statuettes, now also so much sought, are turned 
out with dexterity and taste in Tuscany, ever famed for bronze 
casting. It is said that it was from one of these foundries there 
issued the group of Virtue oppressing Vice, assigned to Gian 
Bologna, which is now the choice treasure of a celebrated French 
collection. A fine green patina is certainly no longer a proof of 
age. This is quickly obtained by plunging the piece into spirits 
of nitre, but this is again as quickly detected by rubbing with a 
slice of lemon. But what dealer permits such experiments to be 
practised before the purchase is completed? Nor have medals 
and coins escaped. Makers of false money have existed from all 
time, but they are mere common thieves as compared with their 
brethren the forgers of antiquities, who combine a love of art 
with a desire for filthy lucre. Then, too, the art forger finds a 
moral satisfaction in his labours. As has been remarked, “in 
addition to any profit that he may make by his skill he has the 
inward satisfaction of feeling that he has matched his ingenuity 
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against the experience and discrimination of some one who thinks 
himself an antiquary and has come off victorious.” Coins are 
either copied from real ones, struck from dies purposely made, 
or else electrotyped. Often they are real coins manipulated, 
their outlines sharpened and their dates changed to that in 
demand. But often they have no genuine equivalent and a 
collector is fooled into thinking he holds a unique object. In the 
sixteenth century Italians made this a speciality, and beautiful 
objects were turned out, although many were devoid of historical 
equivalent. They are eagerly bought to-day nevertheless. A 
modern follower of this school was a German called Becker, who 
imitated all the beauties of Greek, the severities of Roman 
numismatic art. To give his creations a worn look Becker put 
them into a box filled with iron filings, screwed to the springs of 
his carriage, and rattled it for miles along the highroad. He 
called it taking his old men for a drive. Over three hundred 
types of coin did he thus ingeniously create; there are few 
Museums that do not harbour some. It is by no means simple 
to discover when a genuine coin has been restruck with a new 
impression, one of the counterfeiter’s pet devices. It may be 
that weight and metallic ring get changed in the process, or the 
edges may show signs of the file used to obliterate traces of the 
joints in the mould. But all this needs a practised eye and 
more technical knowledge than the ordinary picker up of bargains 
can possess. Another favourite trap is to couple the obverse 
of one coin with the reverse of another, thus producing a piece 
of remarkable rarity. Here again erudition is needed not to be 
taken in. And as for the exact copying of medals, the capacity 
possessed by some men is wonderful. Thus, the Director of the 
Berlin Museum allowed a man to copy a medal in that fine 
collection, but when he found that so perfect was the copy that 
he himself could no longer distinguish it from the original he 
retained the copy and withdrew the permit. 

Adepts as regards erudition and ingenuity are those who 
doctor up armour. Their output can by no means be acquired 
for a mere song (the collector’s favourite coin), for time and 
expense has been expended on its production. The graving, 
chiselling, gilding, damascening, and repoussé work are often 
exquisite, especially that done in France, the patina choice, the 
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rusting admirable, even the wear of time is obtained by the use 
of hydrochloric acid, which eats away little pockmark holes that 
oxydise very rapidly. Galvanoplasm, again, is a faithful accomplice. 
The armour turned out by Italy is rougher than the French, but 
perhaps deceives the novice better on this account, as it does look 
so very old. Lucca shines particularly in the making of swords 
wonderfully blackened and rusted, these incrustations happily 
disguising the modern joints and restorations. It is, as a rule, a 
much ornamented weapon that attracts the Tenderfoot. If he 
knew more he would look rather for simplicity, for the real thing 
too often defies the copyist just by its simple elegance of contour. 
Electricity, too, has made of damascening and repoussé a me- 
chanical art, and though every collector will vow that he can see 
the difference, it is well not to be too trustful of his cocksureness. 
He is not rarely the first to be taken in. 

The same applies to silver. Thus hall-marks, the collector’s 
great standby, are ingeniously transferred from small pieces on to 
larger, more costly modern specimens. Besides, hall-marks may 
be copied. Why not? Switzerland makes a speciality of Louis 
XV. repoussé work. Sometimes an addition is made to a really 
old bit. This is frequently the case with the so-called Apostle 
spoons: the stem is old, the really artistic portion is of yesterday. 

Of course dealers are careful never to have more than one 
specimen of a fine piece in their window at a time, but whoever is 
nota bird of passage will note that, say, a week after one particular 
piece has been sold, its twin turns up inthe same place. Apropos 
of this, a tale is told of some young Frenchmen who at a watering- 
place picked up for the customary song a bibelot of Louis XV. 
epoch of charming design. Returned to Paris, they recounted to 
each other the tale of their lucky find—when lo! upon production, 
it was seen that each had purchased the facsimile of the other’s 
treasure-trove. 

As for Renaissance and medieval jewellery, hardly a bit is real 

except what is in museums. Itis not to be bought. In the dis- 
turbed epochs that followed the Renaissance, precious stones were 
broken from their settings and sold to meet urgent needs. The 
same need for extreme diffidence applies to the pretty bibelots of | 
the eighteenth century, watches, chatelaines, bonbonniéres. Of 
modern fabrication, too, is the enamelled:jewellery of the sixteenth 
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century. Vienna turns it out to perfection. And so cunning are 
the makers that, for example, they take care that the ring on 
which a locket is suspended should show signs of friction, well 
aware that the buyer who thinks himself ’cute will look for this 
indication. As for the peasant jewellery, now so much bought 
and sought in Florence on the Old Bridge and elsewhere, the 
genuine is long ago exhausted, for, after all, peasants own but a 
limited stock. It all consists of clever copies, or more often 
tasteful combinations of old designs. The stones, too, despite 
their fine designations, arerarely anything else but those marvel- 
lously clever tinted rock crystals so ingeniously made in Switzer- 
land, and sold by the ton if desired. In Switzerland, indeed, the 
Arabian Nights tales of coffers full of uncut precious stones can 
be realised for a modest figure. As for cameos cut in quantities 
at Naples, and often copied from good examples, it is related, on 
the faith of M. Eudel, that to give them the proper tint of age 
there is nothing like the stomach of a turkey. As soon asa shell 
has been completed, one of those useful birds is induced to gobble 
it enclosed in some tempting bait. The chemistry of his digestion 
does the rest, and the cameo returns to its maker coloured an 
exquisite yellow, such as collectors think only the action of 
time can produce. In connection with jewellery, mention must 
be made of that supposed masterpiece of Greek art known as the 
Tiara of Saitapharnes, bought in 1896 for the Louvre for £8000, 
which led to learned discussions among the experts of classical 
archeology before it was discovered that this monument of 
ancient Greek goldsmiths’ work wasa forgery made by a Russian 
artificer of enormous talent. This was discovered through the 
“splitting ’’ of a comrade mixed up inthe affair. But the matter 
is not yet quite settled, because it is still maintained by some 
experts that in part the tiara is genuine, made up of mutilated 
fragments. Engraved gems and intaglios are forged en masse in 
Italy. These modern works are put into old settings, and hence 
the deceit is yet more difficult to establish. 

The traps set for collectors are indeed many, and the pitfalls 
deep. ’*Ware ivories; they are generally bone, or, worse still, 
celluloid aged by the help of tobacco, or of that invaluable hand- 
maiden, liquorice juice. The cracks of age, too, are capable of 
deft reproduction by plunging the freshly carved piece into boiling 
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water and then drying it before a fierce fire. Another method is 
to smoke it with dampstraw. The heat causes the bone to expand, 
and in this wise the object gets splits and patina all at the same 
time: Quite large factories exist for the making and exportation 
of such ivories. We have it on the authority of a French news- 
paper that some firms have the effrontery to issue trade circulars 
saying that ‘‘they have a large assortment in stock of old ivories 
of every epoch, and having engaged an expert staff of workmen, 
and spared no pains or expense, they are ready to meet all the 
demands of the trade, who they trust will honour them with their 
esteemed patronage.” 

Musicians will assure you that at least their instruments, 
above all violins, cannot be counterfeited; that the transparency 
and colour of the varnish, the peculiar warm tone, cannot be 
obtained except through age and usage and by the use of woods, 
varnishes and preparations of which the secret has perished. Do 
not believe them. There exists in Paris a school of imitators of 
the finest makers of Cremona. Even Paganini was taken in. 

Furniture is the happy hunting-ground of the dealer who here 
realises profits in return for small outlay. Let the buyer per- 
suade himself, there is so little old furniture left that most of that 
sold is either false, or repaired until of the old there remains but 
little. Gothic, early Italian, and Renaissance furniture can be 
copied with the greatest ease, common wood is changed into 
walnut by the walnut’s own juice, and the dirt of to-day does 
not differ in its component parts from the dirt of ages. For the 
pieces that demand more delicate processes, nitric acid eats away 
the epidermis of the wood, while permanganate of potash colours 
whatremains. Worm holes are produced in various ways; one is 
to shoot into the fresh wood with a pistol charged with grape 
shot. Unfortunately the tell-tale shot remains at the bottom of 
the hole. But who takes his furniture to pieces to look for such 
evidence? A worm-eater is a recognised profession, though this 
was not known to the English magistrate who asked a poor 
woman what her husband’s trade was and got the astonishing 
reply, “A worm-eater, please your Worship.” If a forger is 
quite unusually honest, he procures old worm-eaten wood and 
makes his furniture out of that. It is told that some have even 
bought up old houses for the sake of their beams and rafters, 
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using the wood to manufacture their wares and getting from the re- 
sult far more than the house cost, let alone the fact that the ground 
on which it stands sometimes remains theirs also. Wood is the 
counterfeiter’s delight. You can do with it what you like, he 
explains, make it worm-eaten, or put chemically dry rot into 
carved parts, and since a chisel cannot work on dry rot here 
alone is strong proof to bring forward to those who doubt the 
authenticity of an object. One maker beats his old-new furni- 
ture with rods and sticks. This is to give it those knocks and 
scratches which the piece would naturally have received in the 
lapse of years. Is anything overlooked by these men? Thus 
in the e&rly nineteenth century, when this craze for old things 
was not yet universal, fine old carved wood was painted over and 
some amateurs of taste bought up such carvings to restore them 
to their pristine state. The dealers, remembering this, have been 
known to buy up thick old panels torn from wardrobes or coffers, 
which they mechanically carved in perfect taste and style by the 
wonderful new carving machines invented by America, after- 
wards disguising the whole under thick coats of paint, putting 
the result into the sun to dry so that the wood might crack and 
the colour run into the fissures. Some years are allowed to pass— 
your dealer on a grand scale is never in a hurry—so that nosmell 
of new paint remains. After this the colour is washed off with 
potash, and the marvellous discovery of fine Gothic or Renaissance 
carving is revealed before the eyes of the gullible purchaser. 

As for Boule, supposed inimitable, it too has found its repro- 
ducer, though in this case the celluloid-tortoiseshell can be made 
to give up its secret. Venice is the great depot for ebony inlaid 
with ivory, and cabinets encrusted with tortoiseshell, once its 
glory and now in their decadence, are still the joy of travelling 
Americans on the look-out for bargains. Buy if the object 
pleases you, but do not, when you pay your dollars, imagine 
you are exchanging new lamps forold. As for old clocks, grand- 
father or other, there is not one genuine in a hundred. It often 
happens that those who haunt the art shops, above all in hot 
weather, hear a bang like the discharge of a pistol. This is the 
wood cracking in the old furniture that is born new. Frames 
are so exquisitively reproduced that most dealers pass them off 
with pictures as of the same epoch, and so truly they often are. 
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These frames are worth buying, even when their age is known, if 
a reasonable price is asked, as they greatly enhance the appear- 
ance of a picture. 

As for enamels, touch them with even greater care, they can 
be imitated with such perfection. Restored enamels flood the 
markets and these restorations cannot be discovered until after 
the lapse of some years, when the bits added become yellow, 
unless the object be at once subjected to a bath of alcohol, when 
the additions placed by the help of gum dissolve, for such 
additions must be put on cold, the piece cannot be re-fired. 

Nor does even glass defy the artificer. In the Museum of 
St. Germain can be seen Roman goblets, their outsides encrusted 
with dirt, whose iridescence has been obtained by fish scales fixed 
upon their surface. Sometimes real bits of iridescent glass film 
are transferred upon a modern framework. Cologne turns out 
lacrymatory vases by the gross, not even troubling to copy the 
old shapes but using the long narrow bottles in which cheap 
sweets are sold. These are buried in dung, after being smeared 
with some concoction of which the secret is guarded, and in a 
little time they issue from retirement patinated and iridescent. 
Old German and Bohemian glass is also excellently copied in 
Hamburg and Paris. Venice too has not forgotten its traditions 
and turns out its own old wares, only in this case the results are 
frequently less light and graceful of contour. Still they suffice 
their purpose, to entice the unwary. And now and again pieces 
are reproduced so perfectly that there is not a collection but 
Owns some specimen. 

Stained glass windows have not escaped. To various contra- 
band methods has now been added the most ingenious, produced 
by photography upon the glass which, coloured by chemicals 
and mounted in lead, defies detection and poses as sixteenth- 
century glass, the designs of the epoch being indeed faithfully 
copied by the all too faithful lens. 

Iron work has so recently returned into fashion that the 
“fake”? markets are not yet overstocked ; still the raw material is 
so cheap, and the Italian blacksmith so skilful, that objects in 
this viler material are not lacking, such as brackets, locks, keys, 
and above all, door-knockers. In some cases only by breaking 
an object can its real date be ascertained. The rusty patina is 
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easily produced by burying or damping, only if it is of too recent 
date it will rub off. Connoisseurs know the old from the new 
largely by weight. The old is far lighter because it was more 
beaten by the hand. A Florentine blacksmith has discovered a 
wonderful patina, whose secret he jealously guards, but what 
will lead to betrayal of a modern work are the edges that remain 
too sharp, despite the patina. This results from the fact that 
iron is to-day bought ready squared, while the old blacksmiths 
made their own bar iron. 

A useful hint. Beware of objects that turn up, say now in 
London, then at St. Petersburg, after at Rotterdam. I have 
thus pursued a so-called Raphael half round Europe. _ The 
chances are one in a thousand that the peripatetic piece is false, 
and unmasked in one centre tries its luck in another. Always 
exercise a little elementary judgment, For example, do not buy 
match-boxes of Sévres dating from the best period, but stop to 
remember that then wax matches were unknown. Be shy too of 
the Lille patch-boxes, so rare and costly and yet now so frequently 
found because they happen to be in demand. And be warned 
of all Orientals, and, above all, of the Japanese. These people 
surpass the Occidentals in reducing to a fine art the arts of 
deception. The Japanese copy their own antiques, so that 
neither god nor devil could tell the difference. True some of 
their modern bronzes will not bear cleaning, but even this rule 
is not invariable. Bearing upon this, the inner history of the 
modern rage for Japanese colour-prints is full of significant 
admonition. These prints, until Europe took them up, had 
absolutely no value in Japan. They were merely advertisements 
pasted into shop windows. A French antiquary visited Japan, 
not yet a tourist centre. He liked the prints, and bought up 
every one he could obtain for a trifle. In Paris he showed them 
to artists, who recognised their skill—a fact a dealer was not 
slow to note. The next steamer eastward found him on board, 
and he scoured the islands for these papers, buying all he could. 
Returned to Paris, he created a boom and a fashion, and sold 
for banknotes what he had bought for copper. The Japanese, 
to whom nothing remains hidden, learnt of this deal, and not to 
be outdone they reproduced these clever prints, adding new and 
not less charming designs: The copying especially is quite easy. 
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These colour-prints are cut on the flat or grain side, not in the 
hard wood: a print is attached to this, cut clean through, and 
then printed in colour, or more often hand-painted, as labour is 
so cheap. With these prints the Japanese flooded the markets, 
and as hand-painted or hand-printed papers have such a distinct 
quality, each piece turning out a little different—z.e., not being 
mechanical reproductions, each became a work of art. Nowadays 
even experts, Japanese or foreign, dare not venture to sort the 
real from the imitation. What are more rare, are surimons. Of 
these usually only twelve copies were made, and they are smaller 
than ordinary colour-prints. Of old for a Daimio an artist was a 
needful member of the household, and whenever such a noble 
gave a tea-party, to which the ceremonial number of guests is 
twelve, he would cause his house artist to make a special print 
of exactly that number to distribute among his guests. These 
surimons frequently illustrated a poem by the host. 

But to deal with the frauds of the East when it discovers 
what the West desires, would lead too far afield. The West does 
enough on its own account, and no branch more than fictile ware 
seems to hold out attractions for deception. Even genuine articles 
are manipulated to enhance their market value. Thus figures are 
painted on plain Etruscan vases, a trick that demands much 
erudition. Indeed, pottery of every make is faked or frankly 
manufactured. Della Robbias and Palissys abound that neither 
ever saw. A pupil of Bastianini’s turned out false Della Robbias 
in such perfection that an American millionaire, regretting 
such misplaced ability, offered to provide for him if he would 
work off his own bat. But those to whom he was profitable would 
not reveal his name, and vowed he did not exist. Such Della 
Robbias are generally said to come from a chapel that has been 
razed, whence the sacristan sold it for a consideration—a likely 
tale, swallowable only by the greenest, seeing the severity of the 
Italian laws regarding the exportation of works of art. Another 
favourite trickis to wall one of these false Della Robbias into some 
house which the would-be purchaser persuades the proprietor to 
remove, the intermediary guaranteeing its exportation without 
legal complications. At the Export Office its falsity is at once 
seen. But even this does not open the victim’s eyes; he only 
believes that his intermediary knew how to square the authorities. 
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In false Palissys the colours are frequently wrong. Palissy 
only employed four—blue, green, violet, and yellow—and the clay 
is varnished, not enamelled. The heavy clays and thick glazes 
employed in Italian faiences of the good epoch—Gubbio, Pesaro, 
Urbino, Montelupo, and so forth—lend themselves with particular 
ease to imitation, and even the metallic reflections of Maestro 
Giorgio have found their modern equivalent. Cantagalli and 
L’ Arte della Ceramica—with no intention, however, to deceive— 
turn out lustre-ware with metallic reflections that would not 
discredit the older masters. These new wares, their trade-mark 
cunningly erased, may any day be palmed off on the ignorant. 
The French potteries, too—Rouen, Strassburg, Nevers—now en 
vogue, are copied on a vast scale. It is stated that the manufac- 
turers choose as their tools very young workmen, in order that 
their hesitancy and inexperience of touch may pass off their pro- 
ductions as those of a more naive epoch. For this branch, too, 
there are illustrated catalogues and price lists, from which the 
new-old can be ordered at pleasure. Then there are those who 
having acquired by heredity or purchase the old moulds, use them 
frankly to reproduce, in the exact sense of the term, ceramics of a 
certain style. But, with rare exceptions, these men honestly give 
forth their wares for what they are: thus, the man in Paris, who 
turns out Capo di Monte. Itis not his fault if his piece falls into the 
hands of those who erase his mark and substitute the real. And Capo 
di Monte, at the best, is one of the hardest classes to distinguish. 
There are some men, says M. Eudel, who send out price lists 
where a distinction is made between goods fresh from the kiln 
and an extra Al quality merchandise antiquated. These goods 
bear all the requisite fissures, chips, and patina. 

Sévres and Dresden innocently helped the counterfeiter by 
selling their not yet decorated pieces, if imperfect, for a trifle. 
On this genuine ground the forger worked with ease. This traffic 
has been stopped. Still the forger knows no obstacles or over- 
comes them, and false Sévres and Dresden are supplied by all 
dealers, and the purchaser rarely has the minute knowledge that 
will save him. For instance, « monogram will be quite correct 
on a Sévres piece but it may be that of a flower painter, while 
the piece shows a landscape and such minutie the more, which 
only the true amateur would discover. But true amateurs are 
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few, and the public that buys porcelain is legion. As a rule 
there is some such trifle that the forger has overlooked, but it is 
very rarely that he gets found out. He can count with much 
impunity on public ignorance. He tries, too, in every way to 
avoid these slips and really studies his subject. As for Oriental 
porcelains, in the eighteenth century these were openly made in 
England and Holland, and sent to China for decoration whence 
they returned as real China porcelain. Or the reverse process 
obtained, the porcelain was made in China and decorated in what 
was presumed to be the Chinese style in Europe. Paris at the 
present moment makes and exports old China porcelain, and 
many a tourist who buys a find at Hongkong or Shanghai, merely 
brings back coals to Newcastle. Rhodian plates are made near 
Paris in absolute perfection. Except as a matter of sentiment 
there is no need to seek the old. Be cautious, too, in buying 
Greco-Roman pottery. It is mostly made at Naples. 

The China marks by which the learned swear are often most 
misleading. New types have been created ab ovo. This is 
perhaps how it is done. Mind my tale is only an apologue. A 
certain Italian dustman finds in his rubbish a broken blue vase. 
He examines it, sees that it is pretty and that underneath is 
some mark not very clear. He sells it to a smart friend—a coster. 
A greenhorn, on the look-out for those bargains tourists fondly 
imagine lie about on the coster barrows of the Peninsula, turns 
over the stock. ‘See this,” says our clever coster, who has 
gauged his prey. ‘ A very fine piece, Sir, broken it is true, but 
I’ve mended it. Itwasworth it. Note the mark. A real Ching 
Ching.” Our tourist never heard of Ching Ching, but does not 
like to betray ignorance. He bargains for the vase, offers a third 
of the price asked, and then exultantly shows his treasure to a 
friend, also an amateur, who also will not admit his ignorance of 
the Ching Ching mark. The myth grows, at last even a dealer is 
enrolled, and finally the worthless piece gets knocked down as 
priceless in some auction room. Was not a common ginger jar 
thus disposed of for a vast sum? One such vase, claimed to be 
Roman, was disputed about by the learned who interpreted its 
inscription ‘‘M.J.D.D.” as “Magno Jovi deorum deo.” It was 
some time before it was deciphered correctly as ‘‘ Moutarde Jaune 
De Dijon.” 
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This and our fable are typical. But, collectors, be consoled. 
You have your amusement and often a really pretty object. Let 
that suffice. Most of the genuine things were snapped up long 
ago, or else are owned by museums or by the heirs of those for 
whom they were made and who do not need to part with them. 
Besides, there is a reverse to this obverse. Genuine objects have 
been stigmatised as false by experts. But this is another story, 
as Rudyard Kipling would say. It is not such a simple matter 
to separate the sheep from the goats. 

And is there nothing that is genuine, nothing with which 
tricks are not played? readers will ask despairingly. Very little 
indeed, but there are two departments in which fraud is almost 
impossible, though what is true as I write may be false while I 
go to print, and these are tapestries and stuffs. Tapestries do 
not lend themselves to sophistications, though a firm in Venice 
is doing fine work which may in time take in experts. So far 
the only fraud possible was to revive the colours which time had 
faded, but these super-imposed colours soon fade. They are 
generally mineral preparations, while the old were of vegetable 
origin, firmer, and less hard of hue. Or pieces are sewn in and 
dirtied, but this, too, can be unmasked. New borders are fre- 
quently added to old tapestries that have lost this ornament, and 
special factories exist for this purpose, but a difference of grain 
cannot be avoided. As for copies, especially painted copies, they 
shout their spuriousness from the house-tops. As regards stuffs, 
these can be imitated in the matter of design and vegetable dye, 
but the difference of make is so fundamental that it begins from 
the manner in which the silk is treated on unwinding from the 
cocoon. The present morerapid but mechanical methods deprive 
it of a certain portion of its velvety lustre, of its bloom. Ancient 
silks are rougher, less even, but they had a compensation in 
artistic quality, in a certain suppleness that has vanished. 
Dealers attempt to give a used look to new and often well-copied 
stufis; they stain, damp, and tear them, but only the most super- 
ficial observer is deceived, and as the purchasers of these materials 
are more often women than men, and dealers declare that it is 
not so easy to cheat women, these little frauds are frequently of 
no avail. Modern industry and ingenuity can do much, but 
stuffs so far have escaped intact. A proof of this can be seen at 
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Fontainebleau, where hangs the famous silken piece the city of 
Lyons gave to Marie Antoinette as a wedding gift, called l’etoffe 
aux perdric. The Empress Eugenie desired a copy of this marvel, 
and though no pains were spared to satisfy her caprice, the result 
will not bear comparison with the original. The technique of 
the hand loom and of the machine cannot be confounded, as also 
the modern ways of treating the silk in the raw. 

And now, what is the moral to be drawn from all this? for, 
like an old story-book, we must draw a moral. First and fore- 
most, our advice to the would-be buyer is this: Do not trust to 
your own judgment and untrained eye; remember that this is a 
business like anyother. Be wary buyers, be suspicious, be sceptics. 
By all means buy what pleases you for its beauty, what appeals 
to your taste; but refrain from assignation of authorship unless 
you are more than sure whence your art treasure had its origin, 
and even then ‘leave a place in your mind for a loophole of doubt. 
Enjoy your treasure-trove for its own sake, just as we love our 
friends for their own sakes, and not for that of their ancestors, 
and do not feel that the value of your lovely object is enhanced 
because it is assigned to Tom instead of Dick. Only of the 
authorship of quite a few works of art can the world be sure 
Did not Raphael employ an army of pupils and assistants? Does 
not every sculptor do the same? Michael Angelo’s Sistine chapel 
frescoes are undoubtedly from his own hand and brain, but even 
here allowance must be made for re-touching, repairing, re- 
painting—all inevitable, for works of art are not exempt from 
Nature’s universal law of change and decay. ‘* What is the last 
word of art?” was asked of the French critic, Sainte Beuve. 
‘The last word of art,” he replied, “is to be found in counter- 
feit.”’ 

Remember ever that such counterfeits exist, are more numerous 
than the real thing ; and remember, too, that, after all, the 
modern dealer is only the heir of the Barons of old who exacted 
toll from every passing stranger. If you walk into their domain 
you must expect to pay your tallage. 

HELEN ZIMMERN. 


A SPORTING TRIP IN THE ORANGE 
RIVER COLONY 


Dawn was driving purple night from the sky, and all the east a 
saffron yellow, turning the hills to rose, when wrapped in warm 
coats and karosses I and Koekaman drove from Ventersburg 
Road Station. Koekaman, a Cape Colonist, was a National 
Scout during the war: after giving his oath of allegiance he 
remained loyal, serving in the Intelligence Department. Our 
road lay in a westerly direction over rolling grass veldt with 
never a tree in sight. Of such the Orange River Colony seems 
to have no end. The dry yellow grass appears as boundless 
and free as the ocean. 

Two miles before reaching the farm we passed a herd of 
perhaps fifteen wildebeeste, which stood gazing at us, and right 
pleased I was with my first sight of these wild veldt-bred animals. 
Langkuil, distant about eighteen miles, is the property of P. 
Marais. He married the widow of H. L. Delport, the former 
owner of the farm, who died eighteen months ago. Heisa most 
hospitable, genial Dutchman. Delport was a most vigorous pre- 
server of buck, but Marais is making what he can of his short-lived 
opportunity—for the property goes to young Delport, the eldest 
son, on his coming of age next year—by sending what he shoots 
to the Johannesburg market. Yet he is not going about it in an 
unsportmanlike way; for of this enormous farm of 6000 morgen 
{13,500 acres) one third is set aside as sanctuary (‘spare 
veldt,” he calls it) in which he allows no shooting. The farm’s 
attraction for the wildebeeste and other buck is a large dam of 
water only three hundred yards off, in front of the house, and no 
prettier sight can be seen than the wildebeeste, blesbok, and 
springbok going down to drink in the heat of the day in full 
assurance that they will not be shot at. The wildebeeste have 
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without doubt migrated thither on that account, from his neigh- 
bour Terblan’s farm, where J. G. Millais shotin 1893. Of the count- 
less thousands that roamed South Africa half a century ago but 
few are left now. In that most interesting last chapter of A 
Breath from the Veldt, devoted entirely to the white-tailed gnu 
and embellished with his inimitable sketches, so true to nature, 
Millais says: “I believe that to-day there are hardly more than 
five hundred and fifty in existence” and “we must expect that 
at least half will be gone within the next five years.” On 
Terblan’s farm he estimated there were but two hundred and 
ten. That was fifteen years ago. At Langkuil I myself saw 
quite three hundred, while Marais reckoned that altogether he 
had between seven and eight hundred. I should call this a 
liberal estimate; still there was a very large tract of veldt, 
besides the sanctury that I did not see, and Marais could not 
have exaggerated their numbers very much. I have no doubt 
the war was largely instrumental in dispersing herds by breaking 
down the wire fences, with which all the farms are surrounded, 
and at its close, animals that had thus strayed would certainly 
be shot at sight on unprotected areas. In fact Marais told me 
that even now should a herd of his wildebeeste break through on 
to certain of his neighbours’ lands they rest not day or night 
until the last of the unfortunates is done to death; for the Boer 
is of a voracious nature, and, where he can put a couple of 
sovereigns into his pocket at no more pains than a tramp over 
the veldt and a steady aim, he is not the man to let such oppor- 
tunity pass—short-sighted though it is. I also know that 
between the years 1899-1902 not a few were slaughtered by 
passing columns. With so many perils in the past, not to men- 
tion the present, it cannot but be a pleasure to those interested 
in the sadly depleted South African fauna, and to naturalists all 
the world over, that the black wildebeeste have not followed the 
way of so many others and been entirely exterminated, but still 
have a sure footing on at least one farm in the Colony, with a 
sanctuary in which they may rest secure, and in such numbers 
that, if the present régime be carried on, there need be no 
apprehension of their extinction. 

Millais feared that this would indeed happen “ unless stringent 
measures were adopted for their protection.” Now, with the 
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exception of the Colony’s close season—August to March—which 
applies to all other buck and game no less than to wildebeeste, no 
special provision is made for them unless it be by the owners 
themselves—such as Marais. It is difficult to see what measures 
could be adopted. To proclaim them “ Royal game” would 
seem impossible, since the farmers over whose lands they run 
look on them as their direct property ; besides if this were done, 
it would only give those who are now affording them ample pro- 
tection just cause for complaint that all their care in the past 
seemed of no avail and their protective measures disbelieved. 
This is not encouragement. Furthermore, as the police posts 
in the Colony are so few and far between it would not be likely 
to stay the hand of the poacher, even if rewards were offered— 
compare the plight of the gemsbok in Bechuanaland, where the 
fact of their being Royal game does not deter hundreds from 
being slain by natives without fear of retribution, for the sake of 
their hides alone. It would be possible to prohibit their sale 
in the markets, but Marais was complaining that the wildebeeste 
had increased to such numbers that they were becoming a serious 
injury to the grazing on his farm and some must be killed off. 
Selling them, he said, was his only way of disposing of them; for 
he made all his biltung of blesbok and springbok, which have 
a more delicate food. 

No. It is entirely in the hands of individuals to promote the 
survival of this fine animal. All the more credit then is due 
to Marais and others, who without any external pressure are 
furthering the cause. Those who are fortunate enough to have 
a herd of his wildebeeste break through on to their land and 
foolish enough forthwith to destroy them do not understand how 
good a thing they are missing. When it is realised what an 
asset a herd of these creatures upon a farm may be—for each 
is worth from thirty to forty shillings—to most men it will not 
only be the love of seeing wild animals roaming free—of all 
wild animals this one—nor the pleasure of watching them and 
thoughts of sport with the rifle that should prompt them to 
hurry to follow what Marais and the few others are doing. In 
their own interests I commend landownersin this Colony to go to 
Marais. Gettwo, four wildebeeste calves from him—he’ll readily 
sell them to you—for cash down. Putthem on your farm. He 
has moved them successfully to land of his own on the Vaal. 
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Remember that with them water isa sinequa non. The first trial 
may end in failure. Go back formore. Of a pair that he gave his 
neighbour Delport—this is the right spirit—the bull has just died. 
They were two years oldand would have bred this year. Wilde- 
beeste are hardy creatures and success should be a certainty, 
and it will be helping to preserve an animal than which 
no other is more truly South African, and which it would 
be deplorable to find exterminated. The most critical time 
for the wildebeeste—the late war—is happily passed and still 
leaves them in large numbers. Let us hope that the future 
will see them distributed over the Colony again, increasing 
and multiplying on other farms—ground that is their own by 
heritage. 

I was a guestat Marais’ house—living the simple farmer’s life. 
Breakfast of eggs and biltung—boiled milk to drink at lunch and 
supper, with the best home-made peach jam it has ever been my 
fortune to taste, a standing dish. Marais said grace in Dutch 
before each meal, and his wife and her Kaffir servant girls waited 
upon us from the kitchen, Tant’ joining the merry board when 
we were all helped. She was left a wealthy woman by her first 
husband. Consequently they are not without those comforts of 
life which it is very unusual to find on other Boer homesteads. 
The house is stone-built and the rooms comfortable. In the 
dining-room stood an enormous varnished sideboard, carved all 
over from top to bottom, of which they were evidently very 
proud. I quite expected a harmonium, and there sure enough 
it was in the corner. The sitting-room was really elegant! with 
a cottage piano in it, and the walls hung all round with portraits 
of the family in great gold frames—leading your eyes to the 
centre-piece of all—coloured photographs of the whole Delport 
family, set in one gigantic frame, and draped with muslin. I was 
shown into a bedroom such as one seesin England, so white were 
the sheets, already occupied by another guest, Mr. Mayer, uncle 
to Mrs. Marais; and directly I had changed we started off in the 
teeth of a biting wind. 

Wildebeeste can always be seen from the house in the 
sanctuary, but this morning we had not left five minutes before 
Marais pointed out a bull standing by himself over the boundary 
and said we would try for him. Old bulls are nearly always 
found by themselves. At times, when disturbed, they will join 
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a herd, but will invariably leave it again for their solitary 
existence. They have a partiality forthe short dark veldt, where 
they will graze and stand, resorting to the same spot day after 
day unless driven off it. Marais explained that they showed 
this preference because the short veldt was sweet and the 
long yellow grass rank and sour. These places he calls their 
“beds.” The bull was standing motionless upon his accus- 
tomed ‘‘ bed ” as we approached. Iwas given careful instructions 
to drop flat behind an ant heap as we passed it, while the others 
walked on. As we gotnearer, the bull, which had turned to face 
us and was lashing his gleaming white tail and shaking his head, 
became enraged and suddenly drove his horns into the ground, 
throwing up the dust, which the wind carried away like puffs of 
smoke. The ant heap reached I subsided behind it, Marais telling me 
to put up the three hundred yardsleaf. While the others walked 
on, and I was waiting for the wildebeeste to turn broadside towards 
me, I made my first close inspection of him through my glasses. 
Standing facing you it is very difficult to form any idea as to 
the length of a wildebeeste’s horns, and it was not until he turned 
so that I saw his head in profile that I realised how fine a pair 
they were. The breadth of their muzzles, the low turn in the 
horns and tuft of black hair above the nose give the animals’ 
heads a large and heavy appearance. Their white tails and the 
bluish-grey bases of their horns are in fine contrast to the rest 
of their bodies, which range in colour from a rich dark brown to 
jet black. But what struck me most, both then and after seeing 
many more wildebeeste on that and the following day, was their 
manes. Along the ridge of their necks, from head to withers, 
sandy-coloured hair, five inches long, tipped with black, stands 
bolt upright, forming a regular crest. It is their most notable 
feature. Wildebeeste always carry their heads rather low with 
the plane of their faces perpendicular to the ground. With 
necks arched in this way, and their manes standing erect above 
the level of their withers and horns, there is a distinguished look 
about their bearing and carriage to be seen in no other animal. 
When the bull eventually turned broadside on, it was not without 
my conscience pricking me that I laid down the glasses to pick 
up my rifle, so boundless had been my admiration. The bullet 
struck the ground under his nose, and with a prodigious snort he 
made off, soon becoming a black speck in the distance. Marais 
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thought I had wounded him badly and hoped we would get him 
later on, but it was clear to me that he treated me as a “ softie” 
after that. I was appeased later on by hearing him shoot 
cartridge after cartridge and seeing the bag he produced at the 
end of it. . 
Stalking in that country is impossible. There is no cover. 
The ground is so flat and the grass so short that you are always 
in full view of the game, which will never let you approach closer 
than three hundred yards without making off. The scheme 
Marais follows is to place a line of guns several hundred yards 
apart on the boundary road, and to drive the wildebeeste and 
buck towards the sanctuary behind you by sending a black-boy 
or Cape-cart round them. He now proceeded to place us. The 
other guns were Meyer and Koekaman—already mentioned—and 
an enormous Boer, a neighbour who had driven over that 
morning, while our host went wide on the left flank. Koekaman 
was left with me to help! We each had an ant-heap to lie 
behind. We waited what seemed an interminable time for the 
black-boy to encompass the buck, which we could see in hundreds 
dotted about the veldt. At last he appeared on the horizon, 
riding about some two miles off. The buck now began to 
move. To and fro we saw them going, now towards the right, 
herding together in masses, now stringing off in a long line 
towards the left, endeavouring to break back, which very many 
did. All my eyes were for a herd of some twenty-eight wilde- 
beeste showing like black cattle in the distance, which made a 
great effort to pass out to the right, but were headed back by the 
Kaffir, then I lost sight of them for a time. Many springbok 
now began to pass in little trips, and blesbok were coming down 
on us. My companions were shooting at the former, but I held 
my fire for fear of turning larger game aside, and told Koekaman 
to do the same. A perfect fusilade was going on on our left 
flank. The range of your vision even on such flat ground, as you 
lie on your face, is astonishingly small, and I could not see what 
was happening to my right or left. The blesbok advanced very 
cautiously. They were within two hundred yards and I had 
already singled out what I thought was the largest buck in the 
herd which numbered well overa hundred animals, and was taking 
up my rifle, when Koekaman no longer to be restrained, fired, and 
they stampeded through our line into the sanctuary. In disgust 
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I would not shoot—not wanting to kill a small buck or doe 
which I very easily might have done—picking and choosing being 
impossible in such a mass. Then glancing to the right I espied 
the wildebeeste making for us. In a long line they moved, 
heading to pass into the sanctuary directly between me and the 
Boer. On they came at a steady gallop, each at an equal 
distance from the animal in front, precisely following every turn 
and deviation of their leader, moving almost rythmically. 
Infernal beasts they looked with their shaggy black hair, bristling 
manes and each a pair of horns ever ready for attack. A sight 
to see! How it stirs the blood in your veins. Every nerve is 
strained to breaking—all else is oblivion—your mind is con- 
centrated upon them alone. Will they escape? It was easy 
to make out the old bull of the herd which followed last of 
all. Considerately for us they slowed down to a walk and I and 
my Boer friend to the right, fired almost simultaneously. I saw 
his bullet strike into the earth over the bull’s back and heard 
mine tell loudly on his flank. We had shot at the same animal. 
The herd was in the utmost confusion and rushed together in a 
mass, kicking, running at and chasing one another; some 
branching off as if they would lead the others in several different 
directions. Then they all turned and faced us lashing their tails, 
and seeing me spring to my feet, turned altogether and disappeared 
in a cloud of dustinto the sanctuary. I ran to despatch my bull 
and the Boer coming up said he thought it was bis, and it was 
not before I had been expostulating with him some minutes, 
saying finally that wild horses would not tear me from it that he 
surrendered his claim. 

After shooting brindled wildebeeste I was astonished at the 
small size of my bull. I measured him as he lay on his side and 
from the withers to the heel of his fore-foot was forty-five inches 
only. It is their mane that makes them look very much larger. 
This was an adult male, his horns not yet narrowing and breaking 
away at their base as they do when the animals grow older. He 
was in fine fettle, with no superfluous flesh and not an ounce of 
fat upon him. 

This finished the drive. The others came up with their bag— 
some few springbok—and tales of blesbok gone away wounded, 
and congratulated me in their Boer way on the bull. Wilde- 
beeste are too heavy even when gralloched to lift comfortably, 
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and there is a very ingenious way of carrying them underneath a 
Cape-cart. Marais proceeds as follows. The cart is backed until 
it is over the animal. Its hind legsare slit through by the hocks, 
reims passed through, and they are then pulled upand tied firmly 
to the disselboom underneath the front splash-board. Two of us 
then went behind the cart and lifting the animal’s head, pulled 
it up until the horns hooked over the frame at the back. A reim 
is put through the mouth and lashed on to the frame to prevent 
the head from falling, and the forelegs are brought together and 
tied in the same manner to the frame. Slung in this way they 
can be carried any distance without fear of their dropping off or 
even slipping. 

The afternoon saw us out again on the same ground, but 
wildebeeste could not be coaxed towards us. Meyer and I were 
left behind ant-heaps, while the other three drove round in the 
Cape-cart. More by good luck than good management a great 
herd of blesbok which had passed wide to my left turned back, 
and confused by the shooting from the Cape-cart burst between 
Meyer and myself, moving in a solid phalanx. Blesbok are like 
sheep, and a leader will take them in whatever direction he likes, 
nothing turning them when once they have started to gallop. 

That evening after supper Marais came to me in some 
embarrassment, and explained that there was only one bed in 
Meyer’s room and would I mind sharing it with him. I had 
expected and was prepared for this contingency, so turning to 
Meyer, said, I was such a beggar to kick in bed I feared he would 
get no sleep, and that I thought I would put up the camp-bed 
I had brought, and sleep in that! 

I was awakened the next morning by Koekaman telling me 
that the old bull wildebeeste I missed the day before, was standing 
on his favourite “‘ bed” again, and I had better go and shoot him 
before breakfast. But stay he would not for us to get any 
closer than four hundred yards, and cantered lightly across the 
road into the sanctuary. After breakfast we started afresh at 
9 a.m., and found my old friend again making for his ‘‘bed.” It 
shows how persistent wildebeeste are when they once establish 
themselves on a spot that is to their liking. In trying to round 
him up towards me, the Cape-cart drove through a part of the 
sanctuary, and all the wildebeeste there joined together into one 
huge herd, in which there could not have been less than two 
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hundred animals. The bull would not be beguiled to come my 
way, and leaving the rest according to Marais’ rule without 
further molesting them, we formed a new plan of campaign. 
Meyer and Koekaman were placed behind ant-heaps, and Marais 
taking me in the cart we made off for the far end of the farm. 
On the way we passed three solitary bulls on their “ beds,’’ 
driving them before us. Two joined company and started a 
furious single combat, which we stopped to watch. Blesbok 
were in all directions. Further on we found a herd of some 
twenty-five wildebeeste feeding on the skort veldt at the bottom 
of anolddrydam. This wasclose to the boundary fence between 
which and us they tried to pass. We raced to cut them off. The 
wildebeeste won but we stopped the old bull, which was following 
some distance inthe wake of the others. Maraissaid he would be 
sure to go after his comrades, and dropping me in their tracks, 
drove after the bull which was making off in the opposite 
direction. He rounded him up very cleverly and what he pre- 
dicted came true to the letter. I had not to wait ten minutes 
before I found the bull cantering straight towards me. As he 
passed he saw me shuffling round my ant-heap and halted. My 
bullet passed directly through his chest and another, as he 
swung round, killed the brave animal. He was areal old bull, 
with gnarled horns. A deep cut in the skin on his forehead 
showed that their fights are by no means child’s play. 

After slinging him under the cart we drove on round the 
boundary fence and found another large herd. These gave me 
the best exhibition I had yet seen of their mad frolics and evo- 
lutions when moving. At first they began to canter round and 
round in little circles, one animal being followed by two or three 
others. ‘Another would break off in a different direction and 
then another, until the whole herd was going in and out and to 
and fro as if carrying out some intricate figure. All the while 
they were performing wondrous feats of bucking and jumping, 
rushing furiously at each other, stopping suddenly, then with 
lowered head and a wide sweep of their horns, starting off on 
another mad career. Now one takes the lead. But it is only a 
false start. After covering some two hundred yards he faces 
about, and canters directly back until the last of the line is passed, 
and halts. It is a game of follow my leader. The others wheel 
as their turn comes, and without checking their pace form up to 
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the new front. Their minds are at last made up. They turn in 
earnest and at their fastest gallop—always graceful and easy— 
leave you wondering far behind. 

Luncheon at the farm finished, we struck out on another beat. 
The procedure was the same as the day before. Meyer and I were 
left lying on our faces in the grass. It was not long before I 
had a large herd coming down on me, besides blesbok innumerable. 
A solitary bull that I had been especially watching joined them, 
and I shot him as he halted with the rest, only eighty yards away. 
His rage when I ran up to give him the coup de grace was such as 
it takes a stretch of imagination to conceive in any living crea- 
ture. The noble beast was wounded in such a way that he could 
not rise to attack me, which he made every effort to do. With 
his expiring gasps I satdown and moralised, At that range what 
chance had the poor animal at which I aimed? There is a 
terrible certainty about a man with a modern weapon in his hand 
pitting himself against Nature’s children, that understand not the 
reason for his action. Confidence is in their eyes though they 
shun you, and there always seems to me some unwritten compact 
broken in shooting them. Perhaps it is that they do not expect 
such treatment. A feeling of having been treacherous came 
over me. I ground the empty cartridge cases into the earth with 
my heel that they should not be left in the sunlight as a witness 
against me. Yet in the midst of my regrets I fell a-wondering 
when would love of the free open air of veldt, jungle or mountain, 
and the hunter’s instinct call me to repeat just what I was so 
sorry for then. 

I had hard work that evening skinning off and cleaning the 
masks. Marais was astonished to see me taking so much care 
and trouble with them. But I explained that I would never kill 
another wildbeeste in my life and was most anxious to preserve 
them for my collection. Still he did not understand. 

And so next morning ended my visit. Much would I have 
liked to stay longer to study more closely the ways of life of the 
beasts that are there, From Marais and his wife I met with 
nothing but courtesy. Long may he and those that follow him 
live to be the wildebeestes, friends and protectors. 

Hucu BRocKLEBANK. 
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WasuineTon, February 8, 1909 


SHORTLY after this is read, on the fourth of next month to be 
exact, Mr. Roosevelt will have ceased to be President of the 
United States, and the sceptre of power will have passed to Mr. 
Taft. It is too early to write either a biography of Mr. Roosevelt, 
that is a biography of any lasting value, or a history of his 
administration, for history is acted in the present and written on 
the perspective of the past; but it is possible to make some 
impartial observations. 

Dr. Theodore Barth was recently quoted in the American 
newspapers as having said: “Never before has any American 
President used with such magnificent skill the chances for per- 
sonal rule which the Constitution gives him.” About the same time 
that this appeared the Washington Post editorially called attention 
that within one week three distinguished American statesmen— 
President-elect Taft, Senator-elect Burton, and Governor Harmon, 
the first two Republicans and the latter a Democrat—had made 
pleas for the Constitution. Addressing a delegation of Southerners, 
Mr. Taft had this to say about the Constitution: 


I know that sometimes the Constitution seems to be in the way of direct 
operation. ' The division under our system by which the central government 
is limited to certain things, and the State governments to carry on other things, 
sometimes seems to work against the rapid carrying out of some of the reforms, 
as, for instance, the conservation of our natural resources and perhaps the regula- 
tion of railroads and the meeting of those evils, those abuses, which have crept 
in with our marvellous progress in the combination of capital. 

And yet, gentlemen, that Constitution, simple, clear and comprehensive, has 
in the past been capable of such fair construction as to meet in a marvellous way 
the development and emergencies of our country which could not have been 
anticipated by those who framed it in any detail at all, and I am very certain 
that the same Constitution will meet the emergencies which may come on in 
the future, 
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In America the dividing-line between parties has long been 
broken down. Slavery once separated them, but the sword and 
economic truths decided that issue. The tariff at one time held 
men apart, but when men of all parties and all political creeds 
believe in one fiscal system—for Protection is now the national 
policy of the United States—disagreement as to details no longer 
serves as a political cry. There remains only one thing, and 
that is the interpretation to be given to the Constitution, whether 
it shall be strictly construed, whether its exact wording shall be 
adhered to, or whether a broader interpretation shall be given to 
it by the exercise of executive power. The two schools of the 
strict constructionists and the liberal constructionists still exist, 
as they have from the beginning, but the strict constructionists 
are finding themselves in a minority. There has been a tendency 
of recent years to “‘cut across”? the Constitution, to find in it 
warrant for authority which previously was supposed not to exist. 
It is not necessary now tosay whether thisis good or bad, whether 
it is in the interest of progress or dangerous; it is merely sufficient 
to record the fact. And it is also not necessary to say more than 
that Mr. Roosevelt has attempted to do many things, acting 
within his constitutional powers, that a few years ago would not 
have been countenanced. 

The American political system is different to all other modern 
political systems in that the President—under a strict construction 
of the Constitution—has executory power solely and yet exercises 
a veto over legislation, which he cannot initiate, although hemay 
recommend, for the consideration of the legislative body; the 
Legislature, because of this veto of the President, is not supreme; 
and even when the President and the Legislature are in accord it 
may have accomplished nothing. For an Act ofthe Legislature, 
even after it has received the assent of the President, may or may 
not be valid, according to the interpretation given to it by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. If that tribunal construes 
an Act of Congress as contravening any of the provisions of the 
Constitution it ceases to be of effect. 

We have therefore what always seems to the student of 
European political systems a curiously complicated and confusing 
mixture of judicial and legislative functions, and the invasion of 
the legislative domain by the judiciary, which is regarded as 
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dangerous by European political philosophers. There is a Presi- 
dent who shall execute, who, by the use of his veto, may defeat, 
but who must not initiate; there is a legislative body that must 
initiate, but which cannot feel certain that what it initiates will 
be put into execution ; and there is a tribunal that possesses no 
legislative functions, which can neither initiate nor execute, but 
which can nullify the intent of the legislature or the act of the 
executive, because the intent of the legislature was improperly 
expressed, which rendered valueless the act of the executive. 
The power to initiate is great, the power to execute is perhaps 
even greater, but undoubtedly greatest of all is the power to 
render abortive that which has been created or to stay its 
execution. 

“Thus,” as the Washington Post correctly observes, “ the 
Constitution is an elastic instrument and means what the court 
says it means,” and as the membership of the court changes at 
not infrequent intervals the views of the court are influenced by 
the personal bias of its members. That, of course, would lead 
to chaos were it not that the court is governed by certain fixed 
principles, by tradition, and by precedent. The court does not 
directly reverse itself, for it has respect for the great body of 
opinions on which its decisions rest, but by amplification and a 
certain unconscious surrender to public sentiment it modifies 
former rulings and gives that elasticity to the Constitution which 
makes it a progressive instrument instead of standing as a bar 
to advancement. 

Dr. Barth in his critical analysis of Mr. Roosevelt finds that 
‘the true American inclination towards superlatives finds in this 
mediocre man its realisation, especially in his utterances on 
questions of public interest. His constitutional position as chief 
of the executive power has relieved him of the duty of condensing 
his general and loose ideas of reforms into legislative crystals.’’ 
According to the Constitution, that is the work of Congress. 


During his seven years rule Mr. Roosevelt has confined himself to expressing 
in very lively language, and with a good display of temperament, his displeasure 
at the abuses in the economical conditions of his country. But while he has 
voiced popular dissatisfaction, he himself has contributed little that is essential 
to heal the diseases of which he complains. 


It is this, now that the seven years are over, that strikes one 
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as so remarkable—the little that is essential that Mr. Roosevelt 
has himself contributed to heal the diseases of which he com- 
plains. It has been said before, it can be repeated without 
losing its force, that a man’s fame must rest on substantive 
achievement, not on mere aspiration. The world needs its 
dreamers and owes them a vast debt of gratitude, but the debt 
is to the dreamers who have visualised their visions, who have 
brought to man inspiration or hope; it owes nothing to the 
dreamers of dreams who spend their waking hours in a maze 
chasing phantoms. If the world were purified by preaching, 
Mr. Roosevelt would have done much, for since the day of 
Whitefield, and Wesley, and Fox there has been no man who 
has had all the world for his pulpit, or has so delighted to indulge 
in homiletical discourse. But something more than words are 
needed to move the mountain of evil. The statesman of to-day 
need not necessarily be possessed of the eloquent tongue, but 
he must have the ability to formulate a policy and carry it 
through. , 

Mr. Roosevelt has no constructive genius. He has a vivid 
sense of generalisation, but no capacity for details. His mind 
overleaps space. When a question is presented to him he grasps 
at once the conclusion, or rather, the conclusion as he would see 
it. He is like an architect who can conjure up the picture of 
the completed edifice—harmonious, perfectly proportioned, 
admirably adapted for the purpose to which it is to be put, but 
who by temperament is unable patiently to labour over the 
details, to work out the calculations on which the safety of the 
structure rests. The resultis that most of Mr. Roosevelt’s grand 
buildings have never advanced beyond the sketch-plan stage, or 
those few that he has finished were found quite unsuitable for 
occupancy. As an architect Mr. Roosevelt would have been a 
failure because of his temperamental inability to plan a staircase 
that would make it possible for the occupant of one of his grand 
palaces to pass from floor to floor; as the architect of imagination 
who delighted to put on paper what his conception of a great 
building ought to be he would stand almost unrivalled; and the 
world would wonder why there was no great pile of brick and 
stone that had been born in his brain and rose under his hand. 


That is why in the last seven years nothing has been done; 
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I mean nothing that is constructive or that will stand as Mr. 
Roosevelt’s enduring legislative or political monument. The 
prosecution of a man for having stolen a few thousand acres of 
land, or having entered into a conspiracy to defraud the Govern- 
ment is morally valuable; the attempt to prevent railway dis- 
crimination is beneficial; the holding up to scorn of the evil doer 
is praiseworthy, but fame must have a securer foundation. 
Nearly all the American Presidents have been men of respectable 
mental attainments, few of them have been so far above the 
common run of mankind to be entitled to be called great; those 
few are great because they stand for achievement; for some 
great service they rendered or some policy that is epochal. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s well-wishers will always regret that with all his 
intense desire to do things he was able to do so little. 


Since the war of the rebellion it has been the ambition 
of every Republican President to break the “solid South.” 
They have all tried it, and with all their efforts no break 
has been made in that politically rebellious phalanx. The 
solid South, the reader may be reminded, is those States that 
seceded over the question of slavery, or if they remained in 
the Union were at heart in sympathy with the slave-holding 
States. Their early political institutions were Democratic, the 
war made them more devoted to Democratic doctrines than before, 
and Democratic they have remained. Nothing could be more 
unfortunate. The South keeps to itself, politically isolated, part 
of the Union and yet in some things apart from it. 

Mr. Taft may be able to do what other Republican Presidents 
have found impossible. Since his election he has spent much of 
his time in the South, and he has received abundant evidence 
that personally he is popular with those men of the South. One 
reason why the Republicans have been able to make little head- 
way in the South has been the character of their Federal office- 
holders who, as a class, have not measured up to the highest 
standard. Mr. Taft has pledged himself to correct this as far as 
possible. In a speech at Atlanta, Georgia, a few days ago he 
sald : 


The national administration may be properly held accountable and its policy 
determined by the qualifications, fitness, and standing of the men appointed to 
represent it in the districts and States of the section. I realise, therefore, that 
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expressions of sympathy with the South and an earnest desire to bring it closer 
to the central government in thought and action and feeling will have compara- 
tively little weight unless this expression is accompanied by such appointments 
in the South as shall prove this sympathy to be real and substantial. 

All I can say—with reference to the future policy of the administration in 
the South—on this subject is that I expect to spare no effort to find out the 
facts in respect to the character of proposed appointees, and, so far as in me lies, 
to select those whose character and reputation and standing in the community 
commend them to their fellow citizens as persons qualified and able to discharge 
their duties well, and whose presence in important positions will remove, if any 
such thing exists, the sense of alienism in the government which they represent. 


Mr. Taft’s vision is too clear and his common sense too great 
to permit himself to be deluded. ‘I had not hoped to win the 
South’’ he said at Atlanta, “ but the South has won me.” Be- 
cause the South gave him a royal welcome he is not foolish 
enough to imagine that he has converted the South to Republi- 
canism, but he realises as well as every one else does that the 
South is slowly breaking away from its old alignment and is 
infused with a new spirit. This is the sentiment expressed by 
Dr. Hannis Taylor, who was Mr. Cleveland’s Minister to Spain, 
and one of the foremost authorities on international and consti- 
tutional law in the United States. 


The Solid South [Dr. Taylor writes in The North American Review] has 
ceased to be of any value to anybody. The time has arrived when the dullest 
and most bigoted mind must perceive that political readjustment and realign- 
ment are for the South an imperious necessity. The solidity of the South, on 
sectional lines, is a calamity to the nation as a whole, because it prevents the 
reincorporation of a section, once in revolt, in such a way as to wipe out the last 
vestiges of the Civil War. The solidity of the South, on sectional lines, is a 
calamity to the South herself: first, because it makes political success on that 
basis impossible ; second, because it keeps her in the attitude of a conquered 
province, so far as the eligibility of her leading statesmen for the supreme 
offices is concerned; third, because it dwarfs her political genius through 
abnormal conditions that prevent that kind of competition out of which her 
great men arose in the past. While the South still has many very able men at 
Washington, the comment is general that the one-party system is thinning 
their ranks every year. 


Mr. Taft would see no advantage in the solidity of the South 
being transferred from the Democratic to the Republican party, 
agreeable as that might be to the politicians of his own party. 
“Tam a Republican,” Mr. Taft said, “but I concede fully the 
great advantage to the country in having a Democratic party 
sufficiently powerful sometimes to win the presidential elections, 
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and always to put the Republican party, when in control, in fear 
of a possible or probable defeat. And so in the South no one 
can deny the advantage that will arise in local and State 
government when there is a substantial and intelligent minority, 
which may become a successful majority in punishment of abuses 
that are likely to grow out of the long-continued —_ undisputed 
control of one party. 

“ Added to that, the uncertainty which may attend the result 
of national elections in a State is certain to give it additional 
importance in the councils of the nation.” 

It has been one of the misfortunes of this country that for 
the last ten years it has had no vigorous opposition. Had there 
been a Democratic party worthy of the name, a militant, 
progressive, well disciplined and capably led party in. opposition, 
there would have been more real progress and less hysteria; 
there would have been less talk and greater accomplishment. If 
the Taft régime shall mark a breaking up of sectional lines and a 
rehabilitation of the Democracy, the country may feel grateful 
that Mr. Taft was elected President last November. 


While the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives is working five or six hours every day wrestling 
with the stupendous task of revising the tariff and endeavouring 
to see how it can reduce duties to carry out the pledge made in 
the Republican platform and by Mr. Taft and other speakers 
during the campaign, the other side of the question—how to 
obtain money enough to pay the expenses of the Government 
during the next fiscal year—is a problem equally as difficult of 
solution. Congress is not unanimous in favour of revision down- 
wards, although probably a majority of its members see the 
necessity of redeeming ante-election promises, but the necessity 
of finding new sources of taxation is so obvious that it calls for 
no argument. A reduction of duties may to some extent stimu- 
late importations and therefore increase revenues, but not 
sufficiently to meet the deficit. Nor can duties be reduced to 
a point so low that the principle of Protection is endangered, for 
that principle is too firmly established for any set of men or any 
party to attempt to attack it, even if the desire existed, and it 
does not. Duties may be reduced ‘‘in spots,” but Protection, as 
the economic policy of the United States, will not be weakened. 
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If the present relation of receipts and expenditures is main- 
tained, and there is nothing to warrant the belief that there will 
be any change, when Mr. Taft enters the White House on the 
fourth of next March he must find new sources of taxation to 
yield at least £30,000,000 to meet ordinary expenditures, 
exclusive of what will be needed to carry on the construction of 
the Panama Canal, and every estimate increases its cost. From 
£40,000,000, the first estimate, the cost has suddenly leaped to 
£100,000,000; now men are seriously saying that £160,000,000 may 
see the work still unfinished. No one knows what the ultimate 
cost will be, no one careful of his reputation dares even to guess. 
The undertaking is a great deal more difficult than any one 
imagined when the century old dream of linking the two oceans 
fired the American imagination ; its money cost is so great that 
had it been known at the time what the expenditure would be, 
the American people might have hesitated. But they cannot 
now turn back; they must go forward and complete the canal, 
no matter how many millions it absorbs or the difficulties that 
stand in the way. 

But the canal apart, and its cost will be met by the sale of 
bonds and not from current revenues, ordinary expenses require 
that the Treasury be fortified if the country is not to take alarm 
and business suffer. At the present time the Treasury is able to 
keep a balance on the right side by drawing on the surplus 
accumulated in years of plenty. That surplus on the third of 
this month was in round figures £30,000,000, and the deficit for 
the fiscal year was a little more than £16,000,000, or roughly 
speaking, a daily excess of expenditures over receipts of nearly 
£150,000. At that rate the surplus will be exhausted by autumn. 
The United States has not of course reached the end of its 
resources, although it is more difficult to raise revenue here than 
it is in other countries. Direct taxation has never been popular, 
and nothing the American dislikes so much as paying a tax of 
which he is conscious. Tax him on what he wears or eats or 
drinks, and if that tax is absorbed in the cost of the commodity 
he pays it uncomplainingly, but let him have to put a penny stamp 
on a receipt or a bank cheque and he feels a very aggrieved 
person. One reason perhaps is that these taxes have never been 
resorted to except in times of stress and they are always 

associated in the mind of the American with evil days; “ war 
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taxes” as they are popularly called because they were made use 
of to raise revenue during the civil war and again during the war 
with Spain. Butin both cases they were repealed as soon as the 
emergency no longer existed, and for a party to impose this form 
of taxation in time of peace would be politically damaging; that 
is to say, it would be politically damaging to the Republicans 
if they had anything to fear from the Democrats, but the 
Republicans feel they can do anything with impunity, so 
impotent is the opposition. 
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There has been a recrudescence of the anti-Japanese agitation 
in California, but fortunately it has been held in check, and a 
grave danger of a few weeks ago has for the time being at least 
passed. Unfortunately it is recognised by clear thinking men 
that the menace has been averted, but it has not been removed, 
nor is it easy to see how the friction can be eliminated so long as 
racial prejudice exists. The agitation has been attributed to 
demagogues and self-seeking politicians, to professional labour 
leaders and men anxious for notoriety, and while to a certain 
extent this is true, something deeper than this is the foundation 
for California hostility, and that makes the situation so grave 
from the standpoint of international relations and demands the 
attention of serious statesmen. The white man in America 
dislikes and has a contempt for every man who is not of his own 
colour or race. That, somewhat brutally put, is the whole 
question in a nutshell, but hypocrisy seeks excuses. Economic 
competition, the danger of a higher civilisation being dragged 
down to the level of a lower, the morality of the East which is the 
immorality of the West—these are some of the reasons assigned, 
but they are merely a subterfuge. It is the ineradicable 
prejudice of race, with all its traditions and history, that makes 
the Japanese so abhorrent in the eyes of the Californian. 

We need not discuss race prejudices here. It would be a 
waste of time and space to defend or condemn. I am simply 
recording facts. Any one who has lived in California or who has 
a considerable acquaintance with Californians knows the truth of 
these assertions. No Californian sees any reason why he should 
seek to disguise his feelings. He is quite frank in saying that he 
does not want the Japanese in California, that he fears them, 
and that nothing would please him better than to see every 
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man, woman and cbild now there bundled out of the State and 
prohibited from returning. Then he would feel happy and safe. 
It strikes one that this fear is unwarranted, that it is a senseless 
panic in which the Californians live. Still that is not the 
question. They believe they are threatened by a danger that is 
real and not imaginary. California has a population of 1,500,000 
and there are said to be not more than 40,000 Japanese in the 
State widely scattered over an area of 158,000 square miles; 
and yet the Californian will tell you that the Japanese are 
“everywhere” and that they are making. white competition 
impossible. 

Twice within the last few years California has been deliberately 
provocative and only yielded to the strongest pressure from 
Washington and the severe criticism of the rest of the country. 
Outside of California and a few of the adjoining States there is 
little anti-Japanese sentiment in the United States, but possibly 
if New York or Illinois or any of the other States, east or west, 
were confronted with a Japanese problem they might be equally 
as violent as California. As the question does not touch them 
personally they are able to take a larger view of the matter and 
can see the danger that must inevitably follow if California is 
allowed to pursue her policy of pin-pricking Japan and attempt- 
ing to violate treaty rights; rights guaranteed not by the State 
of California, which has no power to enter into foreign relations, 
but by the United States. The statesmen of California, the 
Louisville Courier Journal says, “should not forget that while 
they are Californians they are also Americans, and that a matter 
of national, not merely local, policy is embraced in their attitude 
toward the Japanese. As a nation the people have shown their 
friendship for the Japanese. . . . It is gratuitous, unprovoked, 
and unnecessary that California should now take the chance of 
undoing all that has been so well done. Japan has been most 
gracious in her dealings with the United States on the subject of 
the Japanese in the United States. Her Government has volun- 
tarily made a great concession to American prejudices by 
forbidding the Japanese to emigrate from their native soil to the 
United States. That policy seemed thorough enough and radical 
enough to solve the whole difficulty and to please all Americans, 
Californians aswell asothers. It is inconceivable that California, 
under the circumstances, should, by resorting to drastic, 
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harassing, and wholly unnecessary legislation, arbitrarily and 
without proper provocation, spoil the fine adjustment of ques- 
tions that has been made. The rest of the country should be 
considered a bit, as well as the high matter of national policy. 
Everywhere Americans hope that California will defeat the 
proposed legislation.” 


For the second time Cuba has been put on her national feet 
and started on the road that leads to—but where it will lead 
her no one knows and no one is quite venturesome enough to 
predict. There are some people who believe that after a brief 
attempt to take her place among the nations the experiment will 
end in failure and it will be necessary for the United States again 
to step in to save the island from anarchy. If that should 
happen it would in all probability be the end of Cuban indepen- 
dence. It would not necessarily follow that Cuba would be 
annexed to the United States, but it is certain that a pro- 
tectorate would be exercised. The American people have no 
intention of permitting a second Hayti at their doors and will 
take very prompt and effectual steps to preserve order and 
protect property. On the other hand, there are men who have 
strong confidence in the future of Cuba under native rule. 
Governor Magoon, for instance, who administered affairs while 


the island was under American military control, and who has © 


had abundant opportunities of judging the capacity of the Cubans 
for self-government, gives it as his opinion that a prosperous 
and peaceful future is in store for them. 

Certainly the United States has treated her ward in the most 
generous and disinterested manner and has given substantial 
proofs of: her desire to see Cuba advance and remain independent. 
After the Spanish war, when American troops were in possession, 
it would have been easy enough for the United States to have 
remained there indefinitely, but so soon as it was thought that 
the Cubans were competent to manage their own affairs the tow- 
line was cast off and the Cubans were allowed to navigate their 
own ship unhampered. A year or so ago the Cubans again sent 
up a cry of distress and control was taken over by the American 
Government. Nowit is relinquished. Peace has been restored. 
Debts have been paid and there is a substantial sum in the 
Treasury. Only the folly of Cuba can wreck her independence. 
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By the provisions of the Cuban Constitution the United States 
retains a supervisory power over the affairs of Cuba. Leaving 
to the island government the full management of domestic 
questions, the United States controls her foreign relations and 
her debt, which may not be increased without the consent of the 
American Government, a very proper provision tending to 
encourage honesty and check reckless extravagances. 


There is something in America besides money and politics. 
America realises the importance of education and the respect due 
to those who are entrusted with the great work of preparing men 
for their part in life. When Dr. Elliot resigned the presidency 
of Harvard University the whole country treated it as an event 
of the first importance and realised the responsibility resting 
upon the overseers in the selection of hissuccessor. For Harvard 
is one of the great institutions of America, an institution in which 
all Americans may justly take pride, who recall that only a few 
years after the Puritans founded Massachusetts, so great was 
their passion for education, they established at Cambridge the 
college that has grown to the University of to-day and has 
exercised such a wide influence over American culture, which is 
such a potent force for all that is best in the life of America. 
When it comes to the selection of a governor, a senator, an 
ambassador, a President even, Americans are careless, for while 
their politicians may do harm it is seldom lasting, but it is 
different with the president of Harvard. Only the man fitted by 
learning and character and temperament is deemed worthy of 
being considered, so great is the respectin which the office is held. 

In the selection of Professor Abbott Lawrence Lowell as the 
successor to Dr. Eliot the traditions have been worthily observed. 
Dr. Lowell is a man of distinguished attainments, an able 
administrator, respected alike by his students and the faculty of 
Harvard, of which he was a member at the time of his election to 
the presidency. A rich man, he began life as a lawyer, but since 
1897 he has been a lecturer at Harvard. As an author he is 
best known to Englishmen by his English Government, which was 
published last year, and is entitled to rank with Mr. Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth in its lucidity and manner of 
treatment. A. Maurice Low. 


JOHN DEE AND THE SPIRITS 


In December 1908, three hundred years had elapsed since the 
death of John Dee, the occult philosopher, mathematician, and 
astrologer. But for an extraordinary interlude he would have 
left to posterity the name and fame solely of a learned author, a 
reformer of the calendar, a collector of manuscripts, and a man 
at whose feet the imperious Elizabeth and five Emperors sat as 
humble learners. The interlude of six or seven years during 
which Dee, inan ill-omened partnership with the notorious Kelley, 
held converse with spirits who appeared to them in a crystal globe, 
and, according to a popular story, distributed thousands of gold 
rings of their own transmutation, has given a colour of romance 
and magic to all his after memory. 

From first to last Elizabeth consistently favoured Dee, promis- 
ing him innumerable appointments (few of which were ever made), 
and exacting nothing in return. Dee was bidden to come and 
see her; was employed to cast her horoscope; to name a lucky 
day for her coronation; to exorcise an evil influence supposed to 
be working against her through a waxen effigy, pierced through 
the heart with a great pin, which was found lying in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. He was sent for to explain that “‘a great blazing star,” 
and a comet, seen in the heavens, foreboded her no ill; he was 
bidden to set out in two rolls all her honourable titles, and to 
bring them to herin the Hampton Court Gardens; he was inquired 
after and fed with delicacies from the Royal table and tended by 
her own physicians when he was ill: when the Queen had rheu- 
matism he was despatched hurriedly in mid-winter to Hamburg 
and Frankfort to consult with physicians about her. He was 
never expected to offer her the flattering attentions of a courtier, 
or treated to the whims and capricious fancies of a most exacting 
Sovereign. 
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When Elizabeth, at twenty-five, became Queen, Dee had 
already made her acquaintance at Woodstock. He was then 
only thirty-one, butold beyond his years, and Elizabeth’s weak- 
ness was for young and handsome courtiers. As she grewolder, 
her favourites, by contrary, must grow younger still. The first 
and best favourite, Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, was just 
about her own age, but Ralegh was at least twenty years younger, 
and Essex, whose star rose on the horizon as others waned, was 
her junior by fully thirty years. It was by no dazzling act of 
homage, or by sustained flattery, not even by promises of the 
elixir of life, that Dee obtained her attention. It was rather 
that she paid court to his European reputation for learning, while 
his somewhat dubious fame as a magician piqued her curiosity. 
He appealed to that adventurous spirit in her which was the 
spur that sent out her courtiers east and west exploring the 
globe. Moreover, Dee’s father had been gentleman server to 
her father, King Henry VIII.; he himself had been wrongly 
imprisoned for heresy under her sister Mary; had been granted 
a small pension by Edward VI., and she swore roundly that 
where her brother had given him a crown, she would give him 
a noble. 

Dee at fifteen had passed from the Grammar School at 
Chelmsford to St. John’s College, Cambridge, where in three 
years he astonished the University by his extraordinary mathe- 
matical genius. He was also fearfully industrious, and tells us 
he slept only four hours out of the twenty-four, devoting the rest 
to “* going to and being at divine service, and study.” He was 
about nineteen when he was chosen, in 1546, one of the original 
Fellows of Henry the Eighth’s newly founded College of Trinity. 
A feat of these college days, of which he was evidently proud, 
though he writes of it in after life as a boyish attempt, was a quite 
unusual application of practical mechanics. For a students’ per- 
formance of the Peace of Aristophanes, he devised some spectacular 
machinery by which Trygeus, the Attic vine-dresser, riding on his 
huge “dung-eating”’ beetle, ascended from the beetle-stable near 
his house, carrying a basket of food for himself, poised in mid- 
air to bid his daughters adieu, and finally entered the palace 
of Zeus in the clouds above. Such an every-day affair—at 
Mr. Tree’s theatre, for instance—was, in those days, accounted 
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so diabolically clever that only one in league with the devil could 
accomplish it. 

Dee left Cambridge, after graduating in 1546, with a brilliant 
reputation as scholar, not altogether unmixed with a mysterious 
something that spelt black arts and magic. 

He betook himself to the Low Countries where, although 
barely twenty, he was received with open arms by savants of the 
various Universities. Gerard Mercator, the cartographer, gave 
him a pair of great globes of his own construction; Gemma Frisius, 
the astronomer, bestowed on him an armillary ring and staff in- 
vented by, and similar to those he was constantly using, himself. 
Dee had already begun to take thousands of exact astronomical 
observations. When he returned to Cambridge in 1548 to take 
his M.A. degree, he presented these scientific instruments to 
Trinity College. After two years at the University of Louvain, 
Dee passed on to Paris, his fame preceding him, so that when he 
was announced to give a free course of public readings in mathe- 
matics, such crowds flocked to hear him that many had to be 
content with gazing through the windows. Deetells us that the 
students of the University at that time numbered over four 
thousand, and came from all parts of Europe. 

When he returned to England a year or so later, Dee settled 
in a large rambling old manor house close to the river-side, and a 
little westward of the church, at Mortlake. The house belonged 
to his mother. It was near Hampton Court and Sion House, 
Isleworth, where the Queen frequently resided; it was not far 
from London and Greenwich, where she also spent much of her 
time ; it was within reach of the Sussex iron and glass works, 
where he could get vessels and instruments for his alchemi- 
cal experiments safely made. He bought some adjoining pro- 
perty and made laboratories and workshops. His house became 
the resort of notable folk of every sort and nation, all eager to 
test their fortunes. 

Although we no longer pour out libations or build altars to 
the gods and Fate, we are all very much concerned to foresee as 
best we may the results of our enterprises. There is still an 
abounding belief in fortune-telling, whether by palmistry, 
horoscopes, clairvoyance, or crystal-gazing. In the sixteenth 
century this belief, inherited from ancient Egypt and Chaldea, 
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was far more superstitious, and almost universal. But because 
it was so little understood, it was relegated to the domain of 


magic and ascribed certainly to the powers of darkness. The 


one thing that people thought they did understand in the Middle 
Ages was—the Devil. Dee was consulted on every enterprise 
contemplated by sea or land. He was supposed to be able from 
his knowledge of the stars and their combinations, and from his 
great Cabalistic and Talmudic learning, to be able to forecast 
the future and predict the issue of events. He cast hundreds of 
horoscopes and looked into a great magic mirror. He was a 
most exact diarist. 

Among his constant visitors were the hows 8 favourite, the 
Earl of Leicester, his nephew, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Walter 
Ralegh, Mr. Adrian Gilbert and his brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
Frobisher, Hudson, Davis, and others of the early navigators; 
Hakluyt, their historian, and Sir George Peckham, another 
‘‘venturer”; Sir Francis Walsingham, the Queen’s Secretary, 
and Lady Walsingham, who lived hard by at Barn Elms; her 
Vice-Chamberlain, Sir Christopher Hatton; Anne, Countess of 
Warwick, Lady Sidney, and many another. Some of these 
came as messengers from the Queen, who herself was a fre- 
quent caller. Sometimes she rode over on horseback; whenever 
she drove near in her coach she invariably stayed to see the 
astrologer in passing. When Dee’s mother died in October 1580, 
“‘the Queen’s Majestie to my great cumfort (hora quinta) cam 
with her trayn from the court and at my dore graciously calling 
me to her on horsbak, exhorted me briefly to take my mother’s 
death patiently, and withall told me that the Lord Threasorer 
had gretly commended my doings for her title, &. She remem- 
bered also how at my wives death it was her fortune likewise to 
call uppon me.” This earlier visit from the Queen was remark- 
able, as she arrived just as Dee returned home from burying his 
young first wife in March 1576. Elizabeth came purposely to 
inspect Dee’s wonderful library of rare books and manuscripts, 
but finding the state of mourning in which the household was 
plunged, she considerately refused to enter the house. ‘She 
willed me to fetch my glass so famous and to shew her some of 
the properties of it, which I did. Her Majestie being taken down 
from her horse by the Earl of Leicester, Master of the Horse, at 
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the Church Wall of Mortlake did see some of the properties of 
that glass to her Majestie’s greut contentment and delight and so 
in most singular manner did thank me &c.” 

Dee owned several globes or “shew-stones,” as he called 
them, in which “spiritual creatures’ appeared to him and his 
medium. He was always hoping to learn from them (and I suppose 
he often thought he did learn) things beyond “the visible diurnal 
sphere.”’ 

The boundary-line between science and magic in his time was 
very narrow. He had gone so far in astronomy that astrology was 
but a step beyond. His alchemy was really a religion of symbols; 
his philosophy was as imaginative as poetry, as Isaac Disraeli, in 
his Curiosities of Literature, observes; phantoms and apparitions 
of the angels appeared to him plain as day. This is now no 
startling state of mind. Thousands of us, we are aware, now 
believe, even without seeing them in crystals, that we are daily 
surrounded by unseen presences, whether souls of departed friends, 
or beneficent angels working for our good. The Psychical Research 
Society in all its twenty-five years of labour has by no means 
materialised these influences. 

Dee, we must remember, had outstripped his contemporaries 
in England in every branch of science. His natural ambition 
was accompanied by a curious streak of vanity which elevated 
him in his own eyes so much above and apart from the rest of 
the world as regards his scientific pursuits that it was easy to 
credit himself with abnormal occult powers. He began to feel 
that there was no boundary he could not pass, no depth he could 
not fathom, no altitude to which he could not soar. He was a 
devout and pious man, transparently sincere; his attitude to- 
wards God was one of claiming boldly, but with great humility, 
special favours. His aspirations were all towards good. He 
would have no traffic with evil; he seems to have dwelt for days 
together in the mystical atmosphere of an unseen world. If we 
read the very remarkable prayer with which his manuscript Liber 
Mysteriorum (the diary of his interviews with the spirits) opens, we 
cannot fail to see that, whatever else he was, he was no charlatan. 
His spiritualistic conversations may hastily seem, as they have 
been called, ‘‘ blasphemous,” and his recital ‘‘a farrago of non- 


sense,” but a clearer appreciation of the peculiar environment 
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and character of the man only shows how naturally the scholar 
and philosopher in his insatiable thirst for knowledge fell a prey 
to an adventurer like Edward Kelley. 

This individual came to Dee first, under the name of Talbot, 
in March 1582. He had had (if report be true) a precious record 
of crime. Beginning life as an apothecary’s apprentice, he had 
been, as a notary, convicted of coining and forgery, and had had 
his ears cropped in Lancaster Gaol. He was thought to be deeply 
involved with the powers of darkness, and had been known to 
dig up a newly-buried corpse in Walton-le-Dale churchyard that 
he might question it as to the future life! 

Dee was seeking a fresh assistant. He had tried one or two of his 
numerous helpers and servants without success. He tells us that 
Kelley began by seeking to entrap him into owning dealings with 
wicked spirits. He replied with dignity that he was “neyther 
studied nor exercised in the vulgarly accounted Magik,” but re- 
quired help in his “ philosophical studies through the company 
and information of the blessed angels of God.”’ 

No doubt he was aware of Kelley’s reputation, but he seems 
to have cherished the hope that communion with the good angels 
would regenerate the man. He badly needed an assistant, and 
Kelley was undoubtedly mediumistic. Dee says pathetically, 
** You know I cannot see or skrye.”’ He could not look into the 
globe and write down the conversations at the same time. He 
would not entrust the last to any hand but his own. Finally he 
agreed with Kelley to become his “skryer”’ (he seems to have 
invented this word) for £50 a year. 

Dee at this time was fifty years old. Four years before he 
had married Jane Fromond, a young gentlewoman attached to 
Lady Howard at the Court. His two elder children, Arthur 
and Katharine had been born. Kelley was about twenty- 
seven. He was unmarried, but in obedience to the spirits he 
took a wife soon after. 

The ‘actions’? with the spirits took place generally in the 
mornings, sometimes after noon, or at seven in the evening. They 
were opened with solemn prayer “in my oratorie.” The pair 
then retired to “my little farderest chamber,” where the bed had 
been taken down, subject to the approval of the angelic visitant. 
There was a west window. Dee narrates, and the story was 
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universally believed, that here, in the golden radiance of a winter 
sunset, Uriel, the Angel of Light, appeared, shining like fire, and 
gave to Dee a magic globe, which he afterwards set in a gold 
frame. We know he had one or more before this date. Kelley, 
with the black cap, which he always wore to hide his cropped 
ears, seated himself at the table, covered with red silk, upon which 
was placed the globe. Dee sat at his desk writing. Minute 
directions were given by Uriel at one of the earliest “actions” 
about the “furniture”? which was to be prepared for the angelic 
interviews. A square table of a particular height, with four 
straight legs, each placed upon a tablet of wax, was to be set 
upon a square of red silk, and covered with a silken cloth of the 
same colour, with a tassel at each corner. In the centre of the 
table was to be placed the large ‘‘Sigillum Dei,” or tablet of wax, 
and upon it the magic globe. These tablets were to be an inch 
and an eighth thick, made of clean purified wax, anointed with 
holy oil such as is used in churches. Theseal must not be looked 
on without great reverence and devotion. The figure which Uriel 
bade Dee draw upon the front of the discs was a geometrical 
figure constantly used by astrologers, with the seven sacred names 
of God written round the inside of a large heptagon, and seven 
names of angels formed from combinations of the letters of those 
sacred names in the central pentacle and the circle cut by its 
points. These again brought forth daughters, those sons, and 
so on. On the back of the seals was to be a cross between 
the letters A. G. L. A., being the initials of the Hebrew words 
meaning ‘‘ Thou art great forever, O Lord,’’ which were regarded 
in the Middle Ages as possessing special charm. 

Now it is an interesting fact that we still possess among the 
medieval objects in the British Museum three of these remarkable 
seals. Undoubtedly they are three of the original five made by 
Dee in obedience to Uriel’s instructions. A globe is with the 
seals, and it is practically certain that all these objects came 
together from Sir Thomas Cotton’s library. It is well known 
that he purchased many of Dee’s effects at the sale after his 
death, and a letter from Thomas Northmore describing a visit 
to Cotton’s library, adjoining the House of Commons, in October 
1692, describes ‘‘the instruments of conjuration” he has seen. 
Others of Dee’s shew-stones have also been kept in sight. One, 
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which belonged to Horace Walpole and was sold at the Straw- 
berry Hill sale, is now the property of Prince Albert Soltikoff. 
Another was sold so recently as March 1906 at Sotheby’s. Dr. 
Meric Casaubon, who published, about fifty years after Dee’s 
death, his Liber Mysteriorum, or True Relations with the Spirits, 
tells us that the ‘‘foure square table . . . made of swete wood” 
was also in Cotton’s library. Apparently it had nothing remark- 
able about it, and may possibly still be lurking in the lumber-room 
of some old manor house or antique furniture shop. Over its 
plain top what visions have been conjured up ! 

Dee was lavishly generous to his servants; liberal in his 
entertainments; he spent large sums upon his library, his labora- 
tory and his scientific paraphernalia. He was always in a state 
of impecuniosity. Soon after the partnership with Kelley began 
a rich patron appeared in the person of a Polish noble, Albert 
Laski, of Cracow, who had come to travel in England. Dee was 
presented to him by Leicester in his apartments at the Court at 
Greenwich, and the Count came many times to Mortlake. Once 
he was rowed down from Oxford on board the Queen’s barge with 
music from the royal trumpeters to herald his progress. Another 
time when he came to dinner and to sleep, Dee was distractedly 
going to sell or pawn some of his plate to pay for a suitable enter- 
tainment, had not a messenger from Leicester arrived with a 
welcome and most rare gift of forty gold angels from the Queen. 

Laski invited the whole Dee-Kelley ménage to go back with 
him to Poland, and they sailed from Gravesend in September 
1583. Then began six years of wandering from town to town, of 
life in inns, in hired houses, in noblemen’s castles, of one rich 
patron after another, of fallings out and makings up, of gorgeous 
entertainments and travels almost in state. The visions went 
on and were faithfully recorded. Kelley sometimes refused to 
work and took himself off elsewhere, courting other richer patrons, 
Sometimes he ‘‘ skryes ” things happening in England, which, Dee 
notes in the margin of his book, certainly did not happen at that 
time. Sometimes the joint household is torn with “rancour and 
dissimulation,” and then the Dees write charitable letters and 
partake of the sacrament with Mrs. Kelley, who seems to have 
been a virtuous, amiable, and obedient wife, although her husband 


soon confesses he “abhors” her. At last, with a dramatic 
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climax the partnership ends. Kelley professes to receive an injunc- 
tion from the spirits that the two men’s common experiences 
should extend to their marital relations, and that a written com- 
pact should be entered into by all four to keep the matter secret 
on pain of death. He reminds Dee that he has “‘ pawned his soul 
as a voucher that all the spirits they have dealt with were good 
and of God.” 

Dee has had his doubts of Kelley and now they are confirmed. 
A coldness falls between the two. Kelley departs to Prague to 
the Emperor Rudolph, leaving Dee at Count Rosenberg’s Castle of 
Trebona. Kelley is now an alchemist, and, in return for a title, 
promises Rudolph that he will make as much gold as he wishes, 
by means of a red powder he says he obtained from Glastonbury 
Abbey. When he failed, Rudolph promptly cast him into prison, 
and it was in trying to escape by a window that he fell and 
received mortal injuries. That he would die a violent death was 
one of the few forecasts of the spirits that was actually verified. 
At last Dee returned to England, and was welcomed by the Queen 
and by all his friends at Court. The faithful old man did not 
break finally with his sometime assistant. He left him many 
of his books and instruments and one of the famous globes, in 
fact the one so ‘‘long esteemed of our Quene.’’ Another he sent 
to the Emperor Rudolph, for his relations with the spirits were 
nearly over. At Kelley’s suggestion, his son Arthur, a child of 
seven years old, who afterwards became a hermetic writer and 
a famous physician to the Emperor of Russia, was solemnly set 
apart for the office of “‘ skryer,”’ but the forty-nine good angels 
who were on such familiar terms with Dee and Kelley were not 
responsive to the call of the child. He had another medium for 
a time, a certain Bartholomew Hickman, but it was not a success, 
and his parting from Kelley proved a rude awakening. He 
reached Mortlake to find that an ignorant mob had broken into 
his house and burned a number of his priceless books, destroyed 
the furniture of his laboratories and broken his globes, his theoric, 
quadrants, compasses, and a rare watch-clock made by Dibbley. 
Ruin stared him in the face unless the Queen provided him 
with a post. He hoped for the Mastership of St. Cross at 
Winchester, for he longed for quiet away from the “multitude” 
who “haunted ”’ his house at Mortlake, so fatally easy of access 
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from London and the Court. Six years he waited, pawning his 
plate and his wife’s jewels, running into debt, “‘ incredibly tor- 
mented with shame,” “pinched for meat, drink, fewel and 
| cloathes.” Eventually the Queen sent Sir John Wolley and Sir 
Thomas George as commissioners to Mortlake to listen to his 
i complaints, and a hundred marks in gold and silver. Not long | 
after, Lord Treasurer Burleigh and the Archbishop of Canterbury | 
(Whitgift), both his very good friends, spent a Sunday with the | 
Queen at Theobalds, and Dee hoped something would surely 
come of it. But still Elizabeth deferred and postponed. ‘“ And 
so, adieu,” says Dee, “to the Court and Courting.” ‘I take 
myself confounded for all suing or hoping for anything that ever | 
was. The Archbishop gave me a payre of sufferings to drink. 
God be my help as he is my refuge!” 

At last a tardy appointment to the Wardenship of the College 
of Manchester was made, and Dee and his family removed there 
in 1596. His eight or nine years in the north were full of | 
literary and scientific correspondence, but there were bitter 
religious quarrels among the Fellows of the College, lawsuits 

about the titles of the College lands, and it was not an easy post 
to fill. There was next to no income and there were young 
children still to be provided for. Their mother Jane, estimable 
in every relation in life, died suddenly of the plague in March 
1605. Then Dee, a broken oid man of eighty, with a beard as 
white as milk, as Aubrey tells us, returned to Mortlake. There 
he died and was buried in the chancel of the church in December 
1608. John Aubrey talked to an old woman who remembered 
him; she said that he was accounted a conjurer, but the children | 
used to play upon the stone above his grave. ‘He was a great 
peacemaker, and if any of the neighbours fell out, he would never | 
let them alone till he had made them friends. 
“A mighty good man he was.” * 
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* The first Life of Dee which has ever been attempted outside a Biographical 
Dictionary or a Magazine has been prepared by the present writer, and will be 
published by Messrs. A. Constable and Co, early this year. 
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HUNGARY AND EUROPE 


Truth is always strange—stranger than fiction —Byron. 


THERE are few if any continental countries whose constitution 
and legal status are less known than those of Hungary. Though 
lately a whole literature has arisen dealing with Hungary’s past and 
present conditions as well as with our future aims, the pictures 
offered are mostly caricatures of existing facts. 

For this reason we generally distrust books on Hungary 
written by foreigners, for even such writers as are willing to 
look deeper into matters are forced—for lack of knowledge of 
the Magyar language—to apply to works of foreign (mainly 
Austrian) origin, whose chief aim it is to prove that our natural 
legal right and modest claim to national existence are a con- 
spicuous piece of impertinence. It is no wonder if great harm 
is done to us by the exertions of our Austrian neighbours, for, 
being in continuous contact and continuous relation with us, they 
are naturally supposed to be a reliable source of information as 
regards Hungarian affairs. As a matter of fact, being well versed 
in details, they are able to disguise fundamental errors in a garb 
of truth and accuracy; by distorting facts they succeed in 
rendering untruths credible. Anybody interested in Hungarian 
affairs must grasp, before all, the real meaning of the two 
fundamental dogmas on which our national existence as well as 
that of any other nation is built up, which ought to be regarded 
as beyond the range of discussion: national independence and 
national unity. Self-evident as these dogmas must appear to 
any unprejudiced observer they have been subject to attack on 
various occasions, attacked from without and from within, 
attacked by deed, attacked by argument. 1848 was not 
the first occasion when the Viennese Government adopted 
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the policy of giving way, of granting demands based upon 
royal oaths, unrepealed laws, and immemorial custom, and 
at the same time of trusting to subsequent events to provide 
the opportunity of withdrawing or modifying the concession. 
Our ancestors had to make a firm stand on several occasions 
and at several periods of our history, and even to-day we must 
fight an intellectual battle to obtain universal recognition 
for our legal claims. 

A whole body of hostile literature denies us the right to 
national independence on the plea that it is incompatible with 
the alleged superior claim of an ideal “Greater Austria,” an 
artificial contrivance into a part of which it is desired to com- 
press our organic growth. With admirable consistency, the 
same fanatical partisans of unification are bent upon splitting 
the organic unity of a kingdom ten centuries old into small 
racial sub-divisions for which no sort of title, either historical 
or cultural, nay, not even a clearly defined territory can be made 
out. 

They deny the right of existence to a nation whose past in 
itself furnishes ample proof of its inherent vitality; they seem 
wilfully to ignore the organic growth and development of the 
Hungarian constitution, and its cardinal principle that the rights 
of the nation are the only fundamental rights, and that the royal 
prerogative cannot be exercised contrary to the law—the king 
being a constitutional monarch. By trying to reduce our country 
to the level of an Austrian colony or province on which a certain 
degree of autonomy has been conferred in 1867, they seem to aim 
at placing Hungary on the same constitutional footing as their 
own country—where historical continuity does not exist, there 
being nothing to continue except the perpetual swing of Austria’s 
political pendulum between autocratic and parliamentary govern- 
ment; “irrevocable” constitutions of 1849-60-61-67; nationalist 
obstruction; government by aid of the famous clause 14*; 
universal suffrage 1906; martial law at Prague 1908. 

In vain has the history of four centuries shown the utter 
absurdity and catastrophic futility of any scheme that attempts 
to convert Hungary into anything else than what nature means 
her to be: a free and independent country. In vain does our 


* This clause of the constitution enables the Government to adopt measures 
—subject to certain restrictions—by Imperial orders. 
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present experience of the hopeless entanglement in which the 
neighbouring countries are involved demonstrate what the map 
of Europe would be like if Hungarian unity were destroyed. 
The teachings of history are voluntarily ignored. Demonstration 
is wasted on those who deliberately refuse to see whatever runs 
counter to their ideas and theories. 

Besides these intentional trespassers there is a great mass of 
foreign public opinion, originally neutral, unwillingly led into 
error—a moral force not to be neglected even by great nations. 
It is of vital interest to Hungary that this bond fide opinion 
should know the truth about her and should support her 
in her struggles which are not yet brought to a final issue, 
though we fervently hope that the still pendent questions will be 
solved without a fresh conflict. We must blame ourselves for 
having neglected systematic activity in that direction, for save by 
a few distinguished writers—Count A. Apponyi, Francis Kossuth, 
Count Majl4th—little has been done. A few magazine articles 
cannot undo the mischief done by a whole literature of falsehood 
and by the constant infusion of hostile ideas. Permanent, 
organised activity is needed; but for even that to be efficient 
a first great and crushing stroke at the root of the evil is 
needed, a demolition with scientific weapons of the enemies’ 
theories, and a thorough vindication of the aforesaid fundamental 
dogmas: national independence and national unity. If I am 
not greatly mistaken this blow has been struck, that vindi- 
cation has been effected by a distinguished English writer. 
The Hon. C. M. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s book The Political 
Evolution of the Hungarian Nation contains both the stroke 
and the vindication. His work is all the more decisive as there 
is no apparent intentionality in it. He does not proclaim the 
theory first and then arrange facts so as to suit it—but he 
first collects facts, all the facts of any importance, and from 
them the conclusions follow, requiring but very little additional 
explanation. He must have thoroughly mastered our language 
for he works with perfect ease on materials inaccessible but forits 
knowledge; on the other hand he is acquainted with the whole 
body of hostile polemics written in German and in other tongues, 
and, indeed, seems to know everything worth knowing on the 
subject; it is manifest, however, that he started on his work 
in a perfectly unbiassed state of mind, seeking the truth and 
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nothing else. His method of exposition is simple and straight- 
forward; it ought, therefore, to appeal particularly to the 
English mind. 

He leads the reader through the same intellectual process 
which his own mind underwent till it came to a settled con- 
clusion. He writes as it were a pragmatic history of Hungary 
from the appearance of the Magyars in Europe down to our 
own times, and using the clear and forcible language of facts 
uncontrovertible and uncontroverted, he brings to light the 
principles and the continuity of our national evolution. He 
shows the origin and the growth of our constitution, how its 
beginnings are lost in the mists of prehistoric times, how it 
evolved on quite original lines, adapting certain details from 
foreign institutions without ever losing its peculiar character, 
how it reached maturity in the thirteenth century—the Golden 
Bull of 1222 being merely a confirmation of old liberties—how its 
vitality surmounted that deadly crisis of all medisval constitutions 
in the sixteenth century, of which the English and the Hungarian 
are the only survivors. 

No cause seemed more hopeless than the cause of Hungarian 
liberty atthat period. The country was split into three fragments, 
the conquest of the Turks, religious dissension, the infection of 
political immorality prevailing at that time throughout Europe, 
increased the seriousness of the situation in which both our indepen- 
dence and liberty were placed. The author proceeds to trace the 
country’s gradual recuperation of strength and clearly states the 
nature of the Pragmatic Sanction of 1723 as a pactum bilaterale 
between the king and the nation, based upon the mutual 
obligation of common defence, which, while securing the hereditary 
right to the female line of the Habsburg dynasty, solemnly re- 
cognises and reasserts the old liberties and independence of the 
kingdom. The unsuccessful attempts of Joseph II. to suspend 
the constitution resulted in the declaratory laws of 1790-91, 
which, on the one hand, authentically reaffirmed and interpreted 
the Pragmatic Sanction, and on the other formed a further step 
in the direction of the great national revival and of the legislation 
of 1848. 

I recommend vol. ii. dealing with this period to any one— 
whether foreigner or not—who is interested in the development 
of the last six decades. As above stated, the Golden Bull of 1222 
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was not a new departure but was the organic product of the 
nation’s constitutional life; likewise the laws of 1848, passed 
between March 20 and April 10, were the result of a struggle 
dating back to the Diet of 1790-91, a gradual development, 
beginning with the so-called “policy of grievances” of the 
Napoleonic era, and finding its ultimate expression in the formal 
enactment of our constitutional rights, henceforth to be safe- 
guarded by modern parliamentary government. In dealing 
with these laws we must constantly bear in mind the fact that 
feudalism at no period prevailed in Hungary to the same extent 
as it did in Western Europe, for rights belonging to the sphere of 
private law never acquired the same influence on matters of public 
law as was the case abroad. The nobles and clergy sponta- 
neously renounced feudal dues and tithes, incurring thereby the 
loss of cheap labour, a loss which was aggravated by the fact that 
owing to the ensuing war compensation was not paid till years 
after. In pointing to this circumstance I merely wish to emphasise 
the fact that the social and economic bearing of the legislation 
of 1848 greatly adds toits political and constitutional importance. 

The war which ensued broke out for the reason that those of 
the laws of 1848, which refer to the constitution, were ratified 
with an arriére pensée—referred to at the beginning of this article 
—further, that the affairs to be dealt with in common by Austria 
and Hungary (military, financial and foreign) were neither clearly 
nor strictly defined. At the same time and for the same reasons, 
the Ministry at Pest was placed in a hopeless dilemma, it had to 
defend the national unity against the armed attacks of the 
Croatians, Serbs and Roumanians, encouraged by the reactionary 
party at Vienna, or to consent to the one-sided, and therefore 
illegal, abrogation of the laws recently enacted, and to the con- 
sequent destruction of the constitution, which it was its duty to 
maintain. The fight which started for the defence of unity and 
independence did not take a revolutionary character until March 
1849, for not until then did it become clear that the Viennese 
Government had started on a policy which finally led to its own 
destruction, viz., autocratic centralisation on a purely German 
basis. The sole aim and dream of Austrian statesmen at this 
period was, one united German Austria, with a strong point 
dapput in the North-German-Confederation. They were unable 
to maintain the latter, and consequently were forced to abandon 
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the former, and so gradually got the Monarchy into a state which 
Mr. Hugessen rightly describes as one of paralysis. 

During the period of oppression which followed the Russian 
intervention of 1849 we once more experience the truth of a French 
writer’s saying: “‘Ce qu’on peut bien guillotiner c’est un homme, 
mais non un fait quand il vous géne.” 

The strength of the unconquerable vitality of our constitution, 
a constitution born with the nation, living the life of the nation, 
growing the growth of the nation, was the fact which rendered 
vain all attempts to destroy it. As had often been the case 
during the course of history, so at that period, its activity was 
suspended de facto, but the thread of legal continuity was never 
broken. Often our ancestors could command no other weapon 
against the overwhelming, crushing, force of oppression than the 
text of law unshrinkingly adhered to, and in the long run the 
text of the law proved stronger than invading forces. They 
stuck doggedly and resolutely to their historical rights, con- 
tinuously striving to bring the existing state of affairs into 
accord with juridical facts, to establish harmony between de facto 
and de jure conditions of our country. 

It is with remarkable clearness that the writer describes the 
various phases of the negotiations leading to the compromise of 
1867. He sees a proof of strength rather than of weakness in 
Dedk’s moderation after Ko6niggritz. He is right, for the 
most distinctive feature of our great statesman was that 
throughout this period up to the final conclusion of his compro- 
mise he not only knew the maximum which could be demanded, 
but clearly fixed the minimum which the nation could accept. 

The most forcible part of Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s argumen- 
tation is the last chapter of his valuable work. Therein he deals 
with the question of the various nationalities of Hungary. He 
refutes the favourite lies intended for foreign consumption, aided 
by historical facts, and citing statutes and statistical data. Truly 
nowhere are foreign idioms more liberally treated than in Hungary. 
The knowledge of the language of the State is not a condition 
precedent to the acquirement of civic rights; never were 
restrictions imposed upon the non-Magyars similar to those 
in force in Prussia, Russia, or Roumania. It is doubtful 
whether our “oppressed”’ nationalities would prefer to change 
their present conditions for those prevailing, let us say,:in 
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Posen. The nationalities who tend to federalistic experiments, 
and their various adherents, or masters, abroad, will do well to 
read this vindication of Hungary’s national unity. They ought 
not to forget, that though “illegitimate mementoes” of the 
Roman legions they may be, though they ‘“‘may be capable of 
destroying a civilisation, they have shown no ability to create 
one ’’—being inferior in number, culture, and economic resources, 
and lacking the continuity of a historical past—factors which 
enable the Magyars to maintain and develop the constitutional 
freedom and security of our common country. 

It is not within the scope of this article to deal with the 
numerous pending issues which the author examines with minute 
care at the end of his work. Though they mark stages in the 
evolution which he so successfully sketches, they belong to the 
politics of the day. The future state of the annexed provinces 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, the national bank, electoral reform, 
and the military questions, not only involve issues of immediate 
actuality, upon whose satisfactory settlement the future of this 
country depends, but they have also risen to the height of 
European international importance. 

A recent reviewer of The Political Evolution of the Hungarian 
Nation drew a parallel between English and Hungarian constitu- 
tional development. He stated, with a certain melancholy, that 
this history of nearly a thousand years proves once more how often 
fruitless struggles were the result of a want of that experience 
which should have been gathered in the process of accumulating 
traditions. The truth contained in this statement, however, 
applies not only to the Hungarian nation; it is equally to be 
borne in mind by those factors against whose influence, aspira- 
tions and tendencies the struggle was waged. 

The phrase ‘“‘L’experience est la trophée des armes qui nous 
ont blessé” applies to all parties concerned with the future evolution 
of our country. Any one who has to deal with the settlement 
of our present conditions ought well to bear in mind the 
experience derived from constitutional struggles as defined by one 
of our nation’s greatest sons: ‘‘A glorious future awaits both 
the nation and the throne which derives its strength from the 
freedom of its subjects.” 


M. J. EsterHAzy. 
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SUFFRAGIST IDEALS 


In taking a book called Women and Economics by Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman (now Mrs. Stetson) as a fair expression of the 
general aims and ideals of the Women’s Suffragist party, it is 
necessary to justify the choice, by proving to moderate-minded 
people that this work is accepted by Suffragists of all sections as 
a fair and able exposition of their views. We anti-Suffragists are 
often faced with difficulties created by the Dr. Jekyll-and-Mr. 
Hyde methods of the ‘‘ Moderates” and ‘‘ Militants.” These 
parties sometimes acknowledge their own essential unity; at 
other times we find Jekyll holding up hands of pious horror at 
the extremes of Hyde; and yet again we hear Hyde-bound pro- 
tests against Jekyll’s lukewarm ladylike ways. Lady Grove, a 
very dogmatic Jekyll of some courage and determination, since 
she faced Hyde at home in Caxton Hall and remonstrated with 
him on his rowdy ways, speaks thus: ‘I consider the book 
(Women and Economics) one of the mostilluminating treatises on 
the whole of this question that has ever been written.” 

Dr. Stanton Coit, an ardent supporter of Woman’s Suffrage, 
writes a preface to a sixpenny edition of the book, couched in 
terms which might well herald a work embodying the best quali- 
ties of Darwin, Carlyle and half a dozen others; “ Many have 
read it for delight alone, for the brilliancy of wit, the poignancy 
of epigram, the dash of courage, . . . the closeness of logical 
demonstration. . . . By othersit has been absorbed as the disciple 
drinks in the wisdom of the Master . . . she has taught them 
how to think . .. has augmented their ability.” He speaks 
of “the genius of the author” and says, “In her we see 
the logical closeness but never the abstractness of Mill, the 
human itarianidealism of Ruskin, but she never once is senti- 
mental.” He asserts: “If any writer on economics has viewed 
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life steadily and as a whole it is Mrs. Gilman,” and he ends by 
the following startling remarks on the importance of “ spreading 
knowledge of the book.” ‘The Bible itself would have been 
forgotten ages ago, except that the Churches are Bible Societies. 
The Greek Classics would have been wholly lost, were it not that 
the Universities have been so many organisations for the pre- 
servation of Greek literature.” His advice has been taken to 
heart by the Suffragists, and Mrs. Perkins Gilman’s work is 
prominently placed and warmly recommended among the propa- 
gandist literature of several of the Suffragist Societies. It seems 
therefore perfectly just to take it as an authorised expression of 
Suffragist aims and ideals. 

It is impossible in a single article to examine in any detail 
Mrs. Gilman’s first 150 pages or so, which are chiefly devoted to 
proving that woman alone, among the females of the animal 
world, lives in a condition of economic dependence on the male of 
her race; and that, in consequence of this, she is far more widely 
differentiated from the male than is the female of any other 
species. The present writer is not competent ‘to criticise the 
lady’s scientific and biological statements, though told by 
those who are competent that these early chapters bristle with 
gross errors and misstatements of facts. To the most casual 
general reader it is obvious that she jumps to conclusions con- 
cerning some of the most important and profoundly controversial 
issues on which the scientific world is now engaged, as, for 
example, the problem of heredity. It is proposed rather to look 
at her conclusions, and the ideals presented to us, as those which 
Nature ought to have arrived at if Nature had only evolved 
according to directions given by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 

Having “ proved” : 

(1) That woman’s economic independence has been the great 


motive power in evolving humanity above the ape — 


(p. 122); 

(2) That this has been done by excessive development of sex 
characteristics (p. 40 e¢ seq.) ; 

(3) That over-development of sex functions is morbid 
(p. 141); 

(4) That morbid development of function tends to extinction 
of the race (p. 142 et seq.); 
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(5) That “genus homo” is not becoming extinct but has risen 
higher and higher in evolution (p. 146) ; 

(6) That ‘“gipsy moths” (note the scientific nomenclature) 
and Queen bees become mere breeding “sacs,” although 
they have both father and mother (pp. 65 and 72) ; 

(7) That Nature knows no Salic law, and that women have 
not become mere breeding sacs, because they inherit 
equally from both parents (p. 72); 

(8) ‘*That we have trained and bred one kind of qualities in 
the one half, and other qualities in the other” (p. 330) ; 


Mrs. Perkins Gilman proceeds to lament the results of the special- 
isation of women in maternal activities, basing her criticism upon 
the above set of rather inconclusive “facts.” She points the 
finger of reprobation at the high infant mortality in town popu- 
lations, and draws for our delectation a picture of the Millennium 
to be realised when every woman works for her own living and 
has the Vote. This necessitates a fresh and astounding series of 
anthropological, sociological, historical and philosophical state- 
ments. 

First, she necessarily attacks the institution called “the 
Home,” and her peculiar conceptions of other institutions give 
the key to her view of this one. 


Our thrones have been emptied, and turned into mere chairs for passing 
Presidents. Our churches have been opened to the light of modern life, and 
the odor [sic] of sanctity has been freshened with sweet and sunny air. We can 
see room for change in these old sanctuaries, but none in the sanctuary of the 
Home. . . . We are chilled to the heart’s core at the fear of losing any of the 
ancient and hallowed associations. In homes we were all born . . . we all die, 
or hope to die . . . we all live, or want to live . . . the home is the centre and 
circumference, the start and the finish of most of our lives. We love it with 
a love older than the human race. We reverence it with blind obeisance of 
those crouching centuries when its cult began, é&c. dc. 


What is a “crouching century,” by the way? Note the con- 
ception of reverence as being blind obeisance! Small wonder that 
Mrs. Gilman feels her task difficult and that she has to “ pre- 
mise and agree upon” two things, before starting. First, ‘that 
the duty of human life is progress, development” (a curious 
position for our scientist to have to “‘agree upon” so late as 
p- 207, for her argument was supposed to be based on evolution, 
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which is no “duty” but a fact involved in the laws of the 
Universe). 

Here at last Mrs. Perkins Gilman defines one of her terms. 
‘‘ Human progress,” she tells us, “according to the law of organic 
evolution may be defined as such progress in the individual, and 
in his social relations, as shall maintain him in health and happi- 
ness and increase the organic development of society.’’ Here 
the anxious inquirer of the Gilmanian oracle pauses bewildered, 
for he remembers progress in individuals which has apparently 
tended to increase the organic development of society, but which 
has by no means tended to preserve him in health and happiness. 
A bewildering vision crosses the mind. Moses, Socrates, 
Buddha, Galileo, Giordano Bruno, Joan of Arc, Jesus—were these 
indeed failures and non-progressive members of the human 
family? Is the Yankee millionaire really the ideal progressive 
‘maintaining himself in health and happiness” and certainly (in 
a sense) “increasing the organic development of society.” Really 
Mrs. Perkins Gilman, you are bewildering, for some few pages 
back you told us (p. 34) that self-preservation and race preserva- 
tion are mutually antagonistic forces, and we readily consented 
to a proposition which is axiomatic in all the great religions of 
the world. Yet here, with one of your bewildering volte faces, you 
ask the individual to be progressive, by maintaining his own 
health and happiness and by increasing the organic development 
of society. We must really ask for a further definition of terms 
and what is meant exactly by the “organic development of 
society ” ? 

The second premise, she tells us, is: “ That our enjoyment of 
a thing does not prove that itis right; even our love, admiration, 
reverence for a thing, does not prove that it is right; and from an 
evolutionary point of view our belief that a thing is natural does 


not prove that it is right.” But what has evolution in relation © 


to Nature to do with the moral concepts of “right” and “wrong” ? 
Might one not as reasonably say that our belief that a coat is 
warm does not prove that it is wicked? From these clear and 
accurately stated premises, Mrs. Gilman proceeds to question 
whether home-life as we know it, resting on the economic depen- 
dence of married women, is best calculated to maintain the indi- 
vidual in health and happiness and to develop in him the higher 
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social faculty. At once, without any proof or argument, she 
declares ex cathedré that “the individual is not maintained in 
health and happiness, that is visible to all, and how little he 
has developed in social relation is shown by the jarring irregula- 
larity and wastefulness of our present economic system.” 

One can but remember the old schoolboy taunt of nursery 
days, “assertion ain’t argument.” 

Whatever we do know of health and happiness, whatever 
measure of organic social development has so far been reached, 
has been obtained, according to Mrs. Gilman’s own showing, in 
(some of us believe through) home-life. 

But let us listen to the lady herself: 


Tt is a melancholy fact that the vast majority of our children are reared and 
trained by domestic servants—generally their own mothers to be sure, but 
domestic servants by trade. To become a producer, a factor in the economic 
activities of the world, must perforce interfere with woman’s present status as a 
private servant; house-mistress she may be, but housekeeper or house-servant 
she may not be, and be anything else. 


Will our readers believe that her substitute for this state of 
things is a system wherein not the vast majority of children but 
all of them are to be reared and trained by servants, the important 
point being, apparently, that these shall not be their own mothers ? 
Women are still to cook, to sew, to wash, to clean, but it must be 
done for hire, not for those they love! 

To achieve this great end the whole structure of society has to 
be demolished piecemeal, in order, as it is put, ‘‘ by sheer muscular 
effort to imagine a better kind of motherhood, &c.”” Imagination 
by muscular effort is, I suppose, another of the good things 
coming accross the Atlantic to revive an effete civilisation? “ We 
enjoy things as they are, we love, admire, reverence them, and it 
is natural to have them so,” but Mrs. Gilman can show a more 
excellent way than that evolved through the ages, sanctioned by 
Nature, upheld by love, reverence and admiration. 

The first thing to be cleared away is the family. We are told 
that ‘‘ marriage and the family are two institutions, not one, as 
is commonly supposed . . . the family is a decreasing survival 
of the earliest grouping known to mankind . . . marriage is the 
increasing development of high social life, not fullyevolved. ... 
so jar from being identical with the family marriage improves and 
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strengthens im inverse ratio to the family’ [the italics are mine, 
because it is hoped that readers will take this statement to heart, 
and that the more thoughtful will follow out for themselves the 
effect on the nation of a widespread application in practical life 
of this propaganda. There is abundant evidence, accessible to 
any one who cares to give the matter attention, that this doctrine 
is being promulgated far and wide. It is only necessary to refer 
to Lady Grove’s book The Human Woman (p. 115-6), to see that 
even this perfectly respectable representative of the moderate 
section flirts with the ideas here suggested.] Of course then, the 
ideal marriage in the woman’s Millennium will be that in which 
there are no children at all! 

Mrs. Gilman sketches the ideal of ‘‘love’s young dream” and 
inquires whether young people dwell in ecstatic forecast on the 
duties of housekeeping? She briefly informs us “they do not.” 
Well, one has memories of young folk planning and purchasing 
together, of merry meals improvised and cooked together, of 
absurd amateur housework, of pence saved for little extras; but 
let that pass, we are now in the heroic vein: 


They dwell on the pleasure of having a home where they can be at last alone, 
on the opportunity of enjoying each other’s society, always of what they will do 
together ; to read together, to walk together, to paint, write, sing, anything to 
be together, that is what Love looks forward to, 


and then we are told the sad difference between the dream and 
the reality : 
Married lovers do not work together, they may, if they have time, rest 


together ; they may, if they can, play together; but they do not make beds and 
sweep together, they do not go down town to the office together. 


No! Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, they do not / 

There is one tiresome little question that will intrude on the 
submissive mind, rapt in the blissful vision here suggested. How 
could things ever beso arranged that they should ? Shall we have, 
by means of the woman’s vote, a caste system so rigid that none 
but clerks may marry clerks, or bankers wed with she-bankers ? 
What would happen should a farmer in Worcestershire wish to 
marry an ostrich feather curler or a court dressmaker? Is he 
to give up his gardening, or she her trade? Are they to meet in 
alternate weeks at each other’s town and country houses, to do a 
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week’s gardening, or a week’s feather curling, turn about? 
Suppose the marriage to be not wholly ideal, and that a few 
children should result. What terrible complications would 
ensue! (No doubt it is unworthy of this great subject to intro- 
duce such an idea, but, alas, men are not yet perfect and, until 
women have exercised the vote for some time, all marriages 
cannot be expected to be quite ideal.) 

Even without having abolished the Family, the Home, the 
Throne, and the Church, we have come across cases where men 
and women work together, even in the unholy wedlock now 
prevalent. But, alas! Cupid (or whateveris the economic substi- 
tute for that misguided little boy) has hitherto refused, even in 
America, to mate the human race entirely according to economic 
convenience. What is to be done with that immortal child? 
Perhaps enfranchised women will, by legislation, make him amend 
his ways at the same time that they raise wages in overcrowded 
industries, abolish the social evil, make all marriages ideal, get 
rid of drink and crime, and settle the other little matters of 
this kind which are to receive immediate attention when the 
Franchise is granted to the stateswomen of the National 
Women’s Social and Political Union. 

Meantime Mrs. Gilman gives us further enlightenment as to 
what the Home of the Millennium is to be: “ A home is a per- 
manent dwelling-place, whether for one, two, forty, or a thousand, 
for a pair, a flock, or a swarm.” (The reply, given by a lost 
four-year-old, occurs to one’s mind: “Mine home is where 
Mummy is.’’) Consequently we are led, quite logically, to a 
blissful dream of the whole world living in “family hotels,” 
cleaned by “ professional cleaners,” with food supplied by “ pro- 
fessional cooks,” and bought by “professional housekeepers.” 
Our “ foolish fears” as to these changes are met by a dissertation 
on the text that ‘‘ what we like is not necessarily right.” Good 
lady, have mercy upon us! Have you ever eaten the hotel 
sauce? Have you watched an hotel chambermaid cleaning and 
dusting? Do you know the English inn? Have you such an 
institution in America as the cheap boarding-house? Is adul- 
teration for profit unknown in your great country? Have you 
ever heard of tinned soup, canned vegetables, gelatinous aspic, 


Chicago beef and frozen meat? 
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But there is still more to follow. Such food as we are to get 
we may not eat at home. Mrs. Gilman tells us that 
many of our feelings are right, true, legitimate, some are fatuous absurdities . . . 
Consider, for instance that long-standing popular myth known as the privacy of 
the home. . . . To eat together does of course constitute a temporary bond ... 
if the persons desiring to associate have no other common ground than this 
physical function, which is so common indeed that it includes not only all 
humanity but all the animal kingdom, then let them by all means seek that... 
but, in the higher individualism of modern life, the process of eating is by no 
means the only common interest among members of the family and by no means 
the best. The sweetest, tenderest, holiest memories of family life are not 
connected with the table . . . and on many an occasion of deep feeling, whether 
of joy or of pain, the ruthless averaging of the whole group three times a day 
becomes an unbearable strain . . . the stomach need no longer be compelled to 
serve as a family tie. . . . We have so far held that the lower animals ate alone 
in their brutality and that man has made eating a social function and so elevated 
it, The elevation is the difficult part to prove. 

This passage, perhaps, gives as full a measure as can be got 
in a few lines of the absurd arrogance, and the blind ignorance 
of human psychology and history, of this would-be reformer of 
the fundamental bases of national and social life. One pauses, 
staggered at the state of mind revealed. As thought flashes back 
through the long pageant of religion, myth, history, through the 
quiet ways of personal experience, of home and family life, one 
realises a small fraction of all that this sacred act of eating in com- 
mon has meant to the human race. Eve and her shared apple— 
the mystic ministry of Melchizedek—solemn passover—sacrifices— 
thanksgivings; Feasts of Thor and Sigurd—Arthur and his Round 
Table—coronation festivals—national fasts—home-comings of 
wanderers and prodigals—farewell celebrations—birthday, chris- 
tening, wedding and funeral. The whole warp and woof of human 
joy and sorrow, right on to the apocalyptic vision of the Heavenly 
Feast of the Lamb, is interwoven with recognition of the sig- 
nificance of this common act, so common that it includes all, 
and for that reason is the supreme Mystery of more than one, of 
the great religions of the world. “This do in remembrance of 
Me,” said One, Whose voice rings down the ages in the hearts of 
millions. “This do not, for it is too ‘common,’” says our 
priestess of the new cult. 

Who among us that has lived to middle age does not know 
the blessed relaxation of tension, the wholesome pull-back from 
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excessive emotion which the associative discipline of the common 
meal has brought, in the house of death, at a time of family dis- 
turbance, at domestic crises of all kinds—that necessity among 
the well-bred to ignore strong individual inclination and to take 
up the ordered round of a life rudely broken into? No! Mrs. 
Gilman will have none of it all. “ Families could go to eat together 
(at the common dining-room) just as they can go and bathe or 
listen to music together. . . . Any housewife knows the difficulty 
of always getting a family together at meals. Why try?...a 
family unity which is only bound together by the tablecloth is of 
questionable value.” 

We cannot be surprised that the next thing to go is the baby! 
“Tt is a mistake to suppose that the baby more than the older 
child needs the direct care and presence of a mother. It is the 
trained hand that the baby needs, not mere blood relationship.”’ 
So our babies, apparently from the “tiny monthling,” are to live 
in common nurseries, soothed and tended, washed and dressed, 
played with and taught by (we suppose) professional baby- 
tenders. It is true that the mother is to be allowed to “ keep 
her beautiful prerogative of nursing”’’ her own child “longer than 
is now customary,” though, as she is all the time to be an 
“economic producer,” it is difficult to see how this is to be 
managed. But here, apparently, her prerogative ends, and her 
baby is to go into the common “ baby parlour” and to be tended 
by other people, for “direct, concentrated, unvarying personal 
love is too hot an atmosphere for a young soul. . . . Our whole 
attitude towards the child is too intensely personal. .. . No 
mother knows more than her mother knew: no mother has ever 
learned her business, but our children pass under the well- 
meaning experiments of an endless succession of amateurs.” 
Surely these criticisms apply to every other human relation. 
Surely, just as the husband makes the wife, and the wife makes 
the baby, so in its turn the baby makes the Mother. And can 
it be asserted that no mother knows more than her mother knew 
in any sense but this one, that the truth about any relation is 
only known in experience? This, we suppose, is a retrograde 
view, recognising something more in Motherhood than economic 
and animal functions. But is there not a great law of Nature 
which enacts ‘differentiate, or degenerate”? Has it ever 
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occurred to Mrs. Gilman that the individual life of home and 
family, and even the very mistakes of individual mothers, are 
factors in that differentiation which is a fundamental condition 
of race improvement ? 

So much for Mrs. Gilman on the home and the family. She 
contends that marriage is an increasing development of high 
social life. Marriage as an institution has so far rested upon the 
recognition of the family as the unit of the State, and upon the 
necessity of safeguarding it. Mrs. Gilman does not tell us upon 
what it is in future to rest—probably for excellent reasons. 

We will end with two quotations from Mrs, Gilman herself: 


The relation of the sexes has always been observed to affect strongly the 
moral nature of mankind; and this is one reason why we have placed such 
disproportionate stress upon the special virtues of that relation (p. 318). 

The virtuous woman stands in close ranks with her sisters, refusing to part 
with herself—her only economic goods—until she is assured of legal marriage, 
with its life-long guarantee of support. Under equal proportions of birth in 
the two sexes, every woman would be tolerably sure of obtaining her demands. 
But here enters the vicious woman, and offers the same goods—though of 
inferior quality, to be sure—(!) for afar less price. Every one of such illegiti- 
mate competitors lowers the chances of the unmarried women and the income of 
the married. No wonder those who hold themselves highly should be moved to 
bitterness at being undersold in this way. It is the hatred of the trade unionist 
for “scab labor” (p. 109). 


We are content to leave it to our readers to decide as to the 
competence of Charlotte Perkins Gilman to point the way to 
higher things as evidenced by this truly noble interpretation of 
things as they are. 


EK. L. SoMERVELL. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


Some of the good people of Toronto seem to have thought I was 
poking fun at their sedate city when it was suggested by me that 
there is no other habitation of men (and women) in all Canada 
so suitable for the peripatetic observer who wishes to sort out 
his many and manifold impressions of the illimitable Dominion 
and its irrepressible people and quietly think over the meaning 
thereof. For some time past I have been fearing that the “ Queen 
City’ would threaten me with a libel action for suggesting that 
she was Boston’s demure little sister, and I hasten to withdraw 
anything I said (or did not say) on the subject without any tem- 
peramental reservation whatsoever. I love Toronto unfeignedly, 
but it would seem that her lovers can never be sure that their 
compliments will be received as such by the beloved. And yet 
it did seem to me an acceptable compliment to suggest that the 
hurry and scurry and flurry and worry of life in the new towns 
of the Dominion which prevent one from sitting down at all, 
much less sitting down to think quietly, were not characteristic 
of Toronto. However, the left-handed compliment is withdrawn 
and, when there is time to think it out and space to print it 
somewhere, Toronto shall have another and more suitable compli- 
ment—something that will never suggest the presence within 
her gates of the old white-haired waiter at the Queen’s or Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s butler. The truth is that the nerves of each 
Canadian city of consequence are irritated from time to time by 
the perennial chaff of some near neighbour. This is a feature of 
Canadian life which is proof positive of the existence everywhere 
of a perfervid form of local patriotism. Montreal chafis Toronto 
for her alleged sleepiness. Toronto, in her turn, rebukes Hamilton 
for overweening ambition because the time was—and will be 
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again, perhaps—when she dared to pose as Toronto’s rival. If 
Hamilton gets even somehow at the expense of London or Paris 
(both of which are situated in Ontario) I forget how or why. 
Port Arthur and Fort William, the twin-ports at the upper end 
of Lake Navigation, find a naughty pleasure in telling the casual 
stranger comical tales about one another. Winnipeg chides the 
sloth of Eastern cities and laboriously ignores the importance of 
Brandon. Brandon thinks the future of Winnipeg has been 
grossly over-estimated. Regina laughs at Prince Albert, and 
Prince Albert laughs back. There is little love and no laughter 
lost between Calgary and Edmonton. Vancouver still marvels 
at the “ English accent” of Victoria, and Victoria regards the 
recent expansion of Vancouver as the result of an effervescence 
of pushful vulgarity. What Seattle thinks of either could not be 
said in the chaste black-and-white of print and, fortunately, need 
not be recorded here, seeing that Seattle—a city with an amazing 
gift of self-advertisement—is on the wrong side of the international 
boundary-line. After all, the same phenomenon, though in a 
mitigated form, exists in older countries than Canada. The story 
of England, for example, is full of evergreen local rivalries. 
Liverpool, Manchester, Oldham—that triple duel has found its 
expression in a proverbial saying that refers to gentlemen, men 
and roughs. Leeds, Bradford, and Sheffield is a less obvious case 
in point. And in the United States the jealousy between neigh- 
bouring towns and adjacent States is a constant factor in every 
equation of business, political or social or commercial. 
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Of all Canadians capable of taking wide views, Mr. Bryan 
Walker, the President of the Bank of Commerce, is the most 
capable. The British investor (who in 1908 supplied the Dominion 
with at least £50,000,000 of capital for corporate and private 
undertakings) will find his yearly review of Canadian conditions 
the best survey obtainable. There is no Canadian bank which 
is so “‘human” in its business methods as the institution over 
which this gentleman presides, veiling a keen flair for finance with 
a many-sided knowledge of art and literature possessed by no 
other living Canadian. The Bank of Commerce, like certain 
German institutions of the same kind, has archives and an archivist, 
and could provide the student of the economics of a “‘ new country” 
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with invaluable material not to be found elsewhere. The managers 
of all the branches from Halifax to Dawson City are expected to 
send in a weekly letter dealing in a human way with the affairs 
of their locality. There was a large and even fashionable gathering 
when Mr. Walker gave his address, which is reproduced in full in 
many Canadian and American journals. 

At the outset Mr. Walker points out that expenditure through- 
out the world in 1908 was sufficiently checked to ease the money 
markets, and that lessening power and disposition in Canada to 
purchase goods has naturally lessened the profits of many manu- 
facturers and merchants. But this was, of course, inevitable, 
and the President of the Canadian Bank of Commerce believes 
that Canada has suffered far less than the majority of other 
countries. It is shown that the total of the bank clearings in 
thirteen Canadian cities was $4,142,000,000, which is only 4:2 
per cent. behind 1907. The change in the fiscal year of the 
Canadian Government makes a comparison in exports and imports 
for 1907 and 1908 difficult, but Mr. Walker says that it is evident 
that up to March 1908, no decrease in the volume of imports and 
exports had taken place. Mr. Walker estimates the aggregate 
amount of Canadian issues in 1908 at $196,357,000, divided into 
$77,500,000 of Government securities, $47,500,000 of Municipal 
issues, and $71,300,000 of Industrial Corporations bonds, and 
alludes to the generally high character of the securities offered 
to the home investor. He points out that the high credit of the 
country “clearly depends upon a continuance of high quality in 
our securities and moderation in the quantity offered at any one 
time.” 

Dealing with the course of events in the Eastern Provinces, 
it is shown that in almost all branches of manufacture there has 
been a large falling-off in output. In the Maritime Provinces 
there has been general, although moderate, progress. Dairying 
has been prosperous. The lumber trade of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia experienced a trying year, but there is now a distinct 
improvement in prices and in the volume of trade. The quantity 
of coal mined and shipped was larger in 1908 than in 1907, but 
American competition has had a depressing effect upon prices. 
Some interesting statistics are given with regard to the hay and 
other fodder crops, and to potatoes and roots, including sugar- 
beets. The cheese and butter exports are dealt with, and it is 
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shown that both fall far below the figures of recent years, due 
partly, no doubt, to the increasing requirements of the country’s 
own population. The total value of the entire dairy product of 
Canada for 1908 is estimated at $94,000,000. 

Mr. Walker points out that much the most interesting feature 
in the development of Ontario in 1908 has been the remarkable 
increase in the production of silver, which has placed it fourth 
in the nations which provide us with the white metal, as against 
fifth in 1907. A reference is made to the developments in new 
areas, and it is shown that Canada’s total mineral production for 
1907 was $86,000,000 against $10,000,000 twenty years ago. 

Turning to the Western part of the Dominion, he enters very 
fully into the results of the past season’s crops in the Western 
Provinces. With regard to the present season’s crop, all the 
conditions in the West during the past few months have been 
favourable, and, as a consequence, it is estimated that the acreage 
for 1909 will exceed that of 1908 by 15 to 20 per cent., making 
a total acreage of 11,500,000, of which something like 7,250,000 
will be in wheat. Encouraging statements are made with regard 
to the cattle trade of the Dominion—another branch of agriculture 
about which little is heard in this country. Lumbering has shown 
a marked increase of late years, and the same may be said of 
coal-mining, the production of which in 1907 was nearly six times 
what it was in 1899. Grain storage capacity has grown from 
20,000,000 bushels to 61,000,000 bushels last year, and milling 
capacity from 20,000 barrels a day in 1903 to over 40,000 barrels 
in 1908. One of the developments which will strike the imagina- 
tion of people in this country is the enormous growth in railroad 
construction, which in the three Western Provinces has increased 
from 2000 miles in 1900 to 8560 miles last year, and the cry is 
still for further branch-lines. The enormous growth in homestead 
entries and pre-emptions was in the main due to the new Land 
Act, which became operative in September last. It is estimated 
that 105,000 new settlers came into the three Western Provinces 
ast year, of whom about 40 per cent. were from the neighbouring 
Republic! The population of Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan has risen from 414,000 in 1901 to 975,000 in 1908. Dealing 
with British Columbia, Mr. Walker tells us that, taken as a whole, 
the province has had a year of prosperity and satisfactory develop- 
ment. We are reminded that whilst revenue of the province in 
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1903 was only $2,000,000, last year nearly $6,000,000 was collected, 
only about 10 per cent. of which was from direct taxation. 

From the foregoing statistics it should be obvious that the 
effects of the financial crisis of 1907-8—which was really a symptom 
of the temporary exhaustion of the world’s savings—are passing 
away so far as Canada is concerned. The British investor, who 
really does more to strengthen the Imperial tie than the maker 
of the most brilliant speech, may therefore continue to finance 
the development of the Dominion without fear of consequences. 
If he invests himself as well as his capital, so much the better for 
Canada, for England, for himself, and for his children. With the 
coming removal of the dead hand of Cobdenism the vitality of 
England will certainly be renewed, though the Elizabethan energy 
and enterprise—the very spirit of the Canadian West of to-day— 
cannot well reappear until we enter on the conquest of another 
planet. But the most abiding impression, a Hogarthian picture 
of dark dank misery, of my tour is that of the return to London 
with its seething masses of helpless, hopeless poverty, the like of 
which does not, could not, exist in the oldest and poorest quarter 
of the least prosperous town in the Dominion. 

3 

I have been asked by a Canadian friend to attempt a list of 
the twelve ablest living Canadians. It is a difficult and dangerous 
task. Here is my list, however, in defiance of all that makes for 
journalistic caution: politicians, Laurier, Sifton, Mackenzie 
King; financiers, Byron Walker, Clouston; railway men, Hays, 
Mackenzie ; publicists, Sandford Evans, Mabee, Doughty ; editors, 
Dansereau, Dafoe; humourist, George Ham. I add the only 
great humourist—the ‘‘ Mark Twain ” of the Dominion—to make 
a baker’s dozen. Time, the master-baker of men, is even now 
preparing a second batch as good as the first. It was a sad trial 
to leave out such men as James Robertson, Maurice Hutton, 
Lemieux, &c. &c. K. B. O. 


OUR AUSTRALIAN LETTER 


AUSTRALIA, January 18, 1909 
WHENEVER an Australian newspaper lacks matter to fill its columns, 
it inserts a few paragraphs exposing British ignorance about 
Australia. If British newspapers cared to retaliate, they would 
have no difficulty in finding material—not so much, perhaps, but 
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enough. We know a little more about Canada, a little more 
about South Africa—but very little: judging by articles in 
most English magazines, not much more than they do. And, 
judging again by the Canadian and South African press and the 
talk of visitors from those parts, they know a good deal less of 
us than we do of them. The Empire, in fact, is getting along 
mediocrely on a basis of mutual ignorance. 

Now ignorance did comparatively little harm twenty years 
ago. It is not necessary for one’s comfort or safety to know 
anything about one’s next door neighbour. But it is wise, often 
essential, to know a good deal about one’s partner or one’s 
branch managers; and the development of the Empire to-day 
leads inevitably either to partnership orto disintegration. ‘The 
only road to an Imperial Council,” said the Federal Attorney- 
General the other day, “‘lies through cheaper cablegrams: in- 
finite mischief will ensue otherwise.” Mischief enough has 
already been done by the continual misinterpretation, at both 
ends of the world, of acts and opinions which were made to seem 
unjustifiable solely by the meagreness of the knowledge at the 
disposal of their judges. “ Milk for babes,” perhaps, but the 
thinnest of adulterated skim-milk for the nourishment of a 
grown-up Empire—what sort of criminal starvation is that ? 

Note at once that the causes of starvation are not the same 
throughout the Empire. In Britain the main cause is want of 
interest; in the Dominions it is want of information. Nowhere in 
Australia will the English visitor (or the Canadian visitor for that 
matter) find what has become the common experience of colonial 
visitors in the Mother Country—the hearty personal welcome 
followed by the perfunctory question about the land one has left ; 
then five minutes’ inattention, and days oftalk about the near-by 
village, and the gossip ofthe country. Outside the purely commercial 
communities of our seaports—whose members too often boast 
that they take no interest in anything outside their own business 
—Australians are more actively interested in the world’s news 
than any people I have met in the course of fairly wide travel; 
their trouble is that they cannot get the news. The cable-news 
of the whole Commonwealth press is supplied from a single 
source, and comprises a good deal of sporting news, much infor- 
mation about members of the British aristocracy of whom we have 
never heard, excessive detail concerning sensational occurrences 
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(the odour of the unburied bodies in Messina, for instance), and 
scrappy selections from the political speeches of Liberal Ministers. 
Canada is only mentioned when something goes wrong with her 
immigration policy, or when Canadian merchants chance to 
grumble at our delay in fixing up a preferential tariff for them ; 
our recent knowledge of South Africa is confined—as far as the 
cable brings it—to an impression that Federation there is being 
delayed by quarrels over the site of the new capital; India, 
thanks to the sensationalism of recent seditious movements, is 
a little more in the foreground. If an obscure peer dies, we know 
it next day; but for all important political speeches or events we 
have to wait five or six weeks, unless they refer directly to 
Australia or contain some startling or epigrammatic phrase. 
How can you expect us to take an intelligent interest in such 
disconnected scraps of information ? 

We try to, all the same. When out of a clear sky the 
Austrian annexation of Bosnia was sprung upon the Australian 
public, the Sydney Morning Herald gave columns of its space 
next day to extracts from an English review which had foreseen 
and explained the whole business. And the best of the British 
press—daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly—are studied much 
more deeply and widely than the record of theirsales might seem 
to show. Australia, remember, has practically no educated 
leisured class. Its rich folk do not read: its reading folk are 
rarely rich enough to afford subscriptions to the thoughtful 
English magazines. That hinders the sales, but not the study. 
In the State capital from which I am writing there is a large 
circulating library (there are many, but I speak of the one I 
know best) which takes six to twelve copies of each of the big 
London monthly reviews: but you must be there when the mail 
comes in, or you will be very lucky to find a copy resting for the next 
three or four months. In the next street there is a library and 
reading-room of a more popular sort—22s. a year is the subscrip- 
tion, and a committee of subscribers governs it: its reading- 
room holds the daily edition of The Times and all the big 
reviews, as well as the serious weeklies, several London and 
provincial dailies, and an admirable selection of French, German, 
Anglo-Indian, American, and other papers. And they are read— 
read steadily and persistently, week after week, by men of all 
descriptions who can discuss with you afterwards the immediate 
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problems of world-politics more intelligently than many British 
politicians J have met. It is not unfair to say that, class for 
class—two only excepted—the Australian knows more and thinks 
more than the Englishman. The excepted classes are the city 
merchants, who are far below the standard of their British con- 
geners, and the leisured folk who call themselves ‘‘Society,” and 
ape the follies, without possessing the wit, of what goes by the 
same name at home. 

(Understand that I am talking of the standard of citizenship, 
and of the knowledge that makes a good citizen, not of 
specialised knowledge in one’s own craft: and that there are 
notable exceptions to the general statements just made, as there 
are to all general statements. But they are true of at least 
nine-tenths of the business and the leisured communities. ) 

In Australia, then, you may take it for granted that we will 
study and use all the information we can get. Our knowledge of 
outside affairs is often scanty and superficial, but only because it 
costs so much to get more. Is that soin England? Ifit is, the 
longing for more knowledgeis generally well disguised. And Iam 
not thinking now of the “ man in the street,” the sort of man who 
here frequents the Sydney School of Arts. I am thinking of men 
whose position in public life demands that they should know 
much aboutthe Empire. . I remember a dozen Englishmen whose 
eagerness to be told something about Australian politics was 
exhilarating, until it turned out that what they were told did not 
confirm the opinions they wanted confirmed. Then they changed 
the subject. However, let the man in England speak for England: 
my point is that Australia is ready to absorb all the news she can 
get about the rest of the Empire. Her poverty, but nother will, 
consents to continued ignorance. 

I have by me the latest copy of a small weekly paper which 
calls itself The Organ of the Man on the Land, and which circulates 
almost exclusively among the squatters and farmers of New South 
Wales. It caters for the “ Bush,” and the editor is a leading 
official of the Australasian Press Association, which has federated 
the whole country press of the Commonwealth. No man under- 
stands better what the country-folk want; and this is what he 
says about it: 


Here we are 13,000 miles from the heart of the race, from the seat of 
government, from the world-city London. . . . We get our news, day by day, 
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from the outside world, but that is filtered through a syndicate, which keeps 
other people from starting daily papers. The news that comes to us from the 
old land is coloured and distorted by the medium through which it comes, and 
we know little or nothing of the old world at first hand. We ought to be in 


instantaneous touch with the old folks at home... . the discovery of 
electricity ought to have made us one people, and set all England thrilling 
with joy to come into touch with her far-off children. . . , But we pay three 


shillings a word for our messages, and we cannot afford to be free of speech at 
that price. We are still cut off from the old land, and the cable is only for the 
very rich. 

That, you see, is what the Bush wants—cheap communication 
to ensure better mutual knowlege. “It would enable us,” he 
goes on, 

to till our vacant lands with people, for the English would feel that they were 
not expatriated when they came here. They would feel that they could send 
home word every day, if need were, of their welfare, and they could still keep 
in touch with their kin beyond the seas, But, as things are now, when a 
family comes to us, they are cut off by thousands of miles of sea and weeks of 
time from their own people, 

There is nothing new in this, of course, and it has been said 
better: but it has never been said more sincerely. I quote it to 
confirm what I cannot repeat too often—how great, and how 
unsatisfied, is the Australian desire for news from outside, and 
especially from other parts of the Empire. 

To get it, and to make it really useful, the essential necessity 
is a great reduction in cable rates. Mail matter is not enough : 
though even regularly received mail matter, written so as to tell 
a consecutive story and to let the reader follow intelligently 
political developments, would be of much value. Our present 
quota of half a dozen lines of cablegram a month and half a 
dozen magazine articles a year is of very little use to any one 
who wishes to study Canadian experience carefully: yet there is 
much that we could learn—that we want to learn—from 
Canadian experience, if it were not so difficult to get at the 
truth. We are trying, for instance, to ensure through a recently 
passed Commerce Act that Australian produce shall not go to 
England incorrectly described. Canada seems to have a system 
which secures the same result at lower rates and with less 
trouble. But the little information we had about Canadian 
commerce when that Act was being passed had given our legis- 
lators the impression that the Dominion was much influenced in 
such things by its great southern neighbour: and Australians 
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have a strong dislike for the commercial methods of the United 
States. So no one thought of studying the Canadian law, and 
we only learnt afterwards much that might have helped us a 
little earlier. Or take a matter of Imperial importance. No 
man in the Commonwealth can understand to this day why Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier broke away from the other Prime Ministers at 
the last Conference on the question of an Imperial Secretariat. 
Australia is keen for it—for the genuine thing, not for the petty 
departmental re-arrangement that the Colonial Office is so proud 
of. Why is not Canada keen? If we only knew what her 
objections were, we might argue her out of them, or modify our 
plan to meet them; but we know nothing. 

No news is bad enough: wrong news is far worse. Better an 
empty stomach than one filled with poison. This is anevil which 
especially affects Australia. The Canadian who goes to England 
—at least, so we hear—talks proudly of the country he has come 
from. When the travelling Australian does as much, we may 
begin to feel proud of him. But distances are against us, the 
fares are too high for every man’s paying, and the Australians 
you hear of in London do not fairly represent the citizens of the 
Commonwealth. You get our rich folk—either nouveaux. riches 
so uneducated that their bluster disgraces us, or absentee land- 
owners and their families, who think of the land their money 
comes from as French nobles at the court of Louis XVI. thought 
of the estates that paid for their Parisian splendour. You do 
not get, or do not know when he is among you, the Australian 
who feels this land his home: he has few chances of going to 
England, and no desire when there to talk for publication. So 
British ideas about the Commonwealth, as far as they depend on 
‘‘representative Australians”’ in England, must be gathered 
either from people who have no standard at all, or from people 
who use as a standard merely the personal profit they get out of 
the country. You are never told, for instance, that the long 
dominance in Victoria of such a man as Thomas Bent was only 
made possible by the influence of the very people who, living in 
England on the produce of Victorian estates helped, London to 
jeer at him and to misjudge Australia by his defects. They said 
with a sneer “‘ That is the sort of man that governs Australia ”’ ; 
they forgot to mention that he governed his State in their 
interests, and that his downfall shakes their power. It may be 
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a hard saying, but distrust the travelling Australian, and distrust 
still more the Australian who lives permanently in London. (As 
I said earlier, there are notable exceptions, but the rule is a good 
and safe one.) 

And for this evil, too, cheaper cable rates are the only remedy. 
At present we only hear of the bad name given us at home when 
the news comes along by mail. Even if a refutation were worth 
cabling, it is hardly worth cabling then, five weeks after England 
has forgotten all but the general impression of our unworthiness. 
If Britain and Australia are ever to understand each other satis- 
factorily, we must be able to know at once what is said and 
believed about us in London, so that mis-statements and 
unfounded beliefs can be corrected while the details are still in 
men’s minds. The truth must be told fully, and the lie must be 
caught quickly; neither can be done at three shillings a word, or 
even at the lower rate now granted to press messages. It is 
hard enough, as we know by experience, to trap and kill lies 
current six hundred miles away, with press telegrams at a shilling 
a hundred words. No one can hope to bring European cable-rates 
within shouting distance of that figure; but lowered they must 
be, by two-thirds at least; and if it means working at a loss, 
Australia will find it worth her while to pay well for the privilege 
of having the truth told about her. 

I have been discussing this question mainly as it affects com- 
munication between Australia and England. That is assuredly 
the first consideration: for England is in a way the clearing- 
house for the public opinion of the Empire. In the absence of 
closer inter-communication we take our ideas of Canada and 
South Africa mainly from London, and they probably get 
theirs of us from the same source. It is only in exceptional 
times such as the days of the war, when Canadian and Australian 
volunteers made friends with each other and with the Imperialists 
of South Africa, that we have received any independent personal 
impressions of our fellows over sea. If we can get ample news 
to and from London the good understanding will begin to make 
itself felt very shortly. Give us half a dozen independent cor- 
respondents writing for the London press (I mean men who are 
not on the staff of local newspapers), and at any rate two or 
three independent cable-services from London to newspapers 
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here; but for that low rates are essential, and a considerable 
expansion of London’s interest in Colonial affairs. 

One point is perhaps worth noting before I leave this subject. 
Britain can spare a goodly number of men with brains for the 
task of recording and criticising contemporary events. The 
Dominions have not the men to spare; their brains are already 
overtaxed with the work that cries out to be done, and the 
recording and criticising is perforce left to the duller or lazier 
members of the community, or to chance visitors who bring their 
prejudices with them. Once now and then comes a serious student, 
absorbing and digesting all we can give him: by such a one we 
are content to be judged. But to some extent the dearth of 
trustworthy news from Australia is to be explained by the fact 
that those who could supply it are far too busy with more 
immediately important work: they read what they can in their 
rest-hours, and so curtail even more the time that might be 
spared for writing. For that reason we welcome the criticism of 
men like Lord Jersey and Lord Northcote, who have been able 
to give unhurried and dispassionate consideration to our problems 
and our proposed solutions of them. But as far as Australians 
themselves are concerned—and I imagine the other Dominions 
are in the same plight—you must take it that the men who are 
fit to explain our work accurately have no time to spare for 
explanations. 


After this long tirade about the dearth of news it may be well 
to do something towards supplying the vacuum. Not that there 
is much news going just now, or likely to be much of importance 
for the next three months: we are in the slack season for politics, 
we have just crushed the revolt against our cricket authorities, 
and the trouble at Broken Hill that looked so dangerous had the 
danger taken out of it when your Tom Mann—for he is a British 
importation that we did not want—found himself helpless and 
unrescuable in the hands of the police. Still, a note on the 
Australian point of view in each case should be useful. 

Of the cricket difficulties least said soonest mended. A small 
clique of good cricketers had taken advantage of our long-standing 
anarchy to gain control over the arrangements for English tours: 
they managed them as private speculations, dividing all profits 
and publishing no accounts. They were aided by the executive 
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officials of a private, exclusive, and irresponsible club, who hoped 
with their help to make it the M.C.C. of Australia. Those who 
love and play the game throughout the Commonwealth, resenting 
this incipient tyranny, elected through their public and repre- 
sentative associations in five States a Board to control Australian 
cricket, especially the English tours. In doing so they thwarted 
the ambition of the private club (or, rather, of its chief officials), 
and threatened to diminish and make public the profits of the 
touring teams. These protested, those intrigued: both failed. 
Now and henceforth there is peace. 

At Broken Hill, one fears, the ending will not be so happy. 
There you must picture an isolated community of miners, 30,000 
strong, living in extreme heat and drought (temperature ranging 
from 113 to 28°5 degrees, rainfall averaging nine inches) to work 
for companies, one, at least, of which is renowned for its wealth 
the world over. The chairman of this company, one of the 
most tactless and overbearing men in the Commonwealth, 
announced before there was the slightest need to do so that 
wages were to be reduced, and followed that up by telling the 
men that if they would only give up drinking and gambling they 
could live easily on 7s. 6d. a day (most of them are married): a 
later phrase, “Let ’em throw their dynamite about till they’re 
tired: we're all right,” is now said to have been not for publica- 
tion, but the miners heard it just the same. To them, iso- 
lated under the worst living conditions known in any town of 
New South Wales, with nothing to do when work was over but 
discuss their grievances, comes Tom Mann, the plausible (when you 
hear him for the first time), with the crude, barbaric remedy for 
all ills that Australian labour in the less isolated areas has rejected 
with emphasis. While they are torn between two opinions, with 
a small body of active agitators urging them to violence and 
their own good sense advising dependence on Federal law, the 
Company offers recourse to arbitration, with no technical 
difficulties thrown in the way: simultaneously its directors and 
its friends tell their friends and the press that this arbitration 
really means nothing—if the Court does not give a reduction in 
wages, tle mine will be closed down: ‘‘meanwhile, the Company 
stands on velvet, and mining operations can be closed down 


absolutely until the metal markets improve.” Put yourselves in 
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the men’s place: how would you receive the offer of arbitration 
under such circumstances, and to which voice would you be likely 
to listen ? 

The Company’s case is (a) that the men’s work is not worth 
the money—which seems fairly true, by comparison with the 
work done on West Australian goldfields; and (b) that the 
present low price of metals necessitates either a reduction of 
wages or working at a loss. On this point I prefer to quote 
the Sydney Daily Telegraph, a paper which no one has ever 
accused of undue sympathy with labour: 


When the Proprietary was paying its immense dividends a little while ago, 
other companies that make no reduction in wages were levying calls on their 
shareholders. The Proprietary, therefore, which now pleads lack of profit as a 
reason for cutting wages, has already had its profit, and is really in a better 
position than the companies which have it yet to make. [Leading article, 
January 15.] 


Add to that the statement by the financial editor of the same 
paper, the Commonwealth’s soundest authority on finance, that 
‘the shareholders stand to lose very little,’’ and the declaration 
already quoted that “the Company stands on velvet, because 
the Port Pirie works can be kept going, and the zinc plant can 
be worked at a profit of £900 weekly,” and one ceases to have 
much sympathy with the Company. 

On the whole, then, while the Company is in the right, the 
methods of those who rule it leave much to be desired; and 
while the men are in the wrong, the way in which they have 
been put in the wrong excites Australian sympathy for them. 
For the miners, that is: not for Tom Mann and the Interna- 
tional Socialists and the Industrial Workers of the world, those 
poisonous gadflies of the labour world. 

As for politics, we are in the blessed resting-time between a 
strenuous session that was full of surprises and a probably more 
strenuous one whose events no one can forecast. Our rest will 
be disturbed very soon, no doubt; a dissolution is certain a year 
hence, and not quite improbable six months hence, and it is high 
time to announce platforms and arrange alliances. Before this 
week is out, the new “Protestant”? party will have declared 
itself and explained its raison d’étre—the explanation is needed ; 
Mr. Deakin begins his campaign in February; the cautious Scot 
who leads the Labour Party will wait to hear all the others have 
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to say, and will make his policy speech towards the end of 
April. But what he will say is conjecturable in advance: the 
Deakin defence schemes, made more drastic on land and more 
national by sea (and with the submarines dropped), and an 
active encouragement of agriculturist immigrants, are sure to 
be two of the planks; the third, the electors’ touchstone, will 
be a Federal land-tax on estates over £5000 in value. This last 
is a two-edged sword. Landowners who pay it will be contribu- 
ting to the increased defence expenditure : landowners who wish 
to avoid paying it must split up their large holdings and so throw 
open good land to the immigrant farmer. Unless politics is a 
mere motiveless gamble, this will be the test-question at the next 
Federal elections. 

Mr. Fisher’s conduct being thus predicable, interest centres 
more than ever on Mr. Deakin. Out of office he has more power 
and can lead more followers than ever he had while in office. 
By his grace Mr. Fisher is Prime Minister: by his grace the 
disorganised and leaderless Oppositions hope to oust Mr. Fisher 
in May. He “has only to be reasonable,’ says the Sydney 
Morning Herald that used to attack him so bitterly, 
and he can inaugurate the second decade of Australian federation as the first 


should have been inaugurated, with all that is soundest in our national life 
bound solidly together for a great purpose. 


The Bulletin puts things the other way, 


If the union of Deakin and such persons as Joseph Cook, Irvine, Bruce 
Smith, and Knox comes to pass, either naturally or unnaturally, either next 
session or at any other time, then indeed it will be evident that coalitions are 
Alfred’s (Mr. Deakin) weak point, and the cause of his undoing. It took him 
years to recover from his coalition with Duncan Gillies. Then he coalesced to 
some extent with Reid, and the results were lamentable. If, after being twice 
rescued, Alfred falls affably overboard a third time—well, he may drown that 


third time. 

Now the Bulletin’s version of the past is largely true. Mr. 
Deakin has been in the habit of formulating an excellent policy 
and then coalescing with, or even retiring in favour of, other 
politicians on their bare promise to carry out his policy. The 
results have been lamentable. It is probable that, before this 
letter reaches England, he will have formulated another admir- 
able policy. If he will himself fight for it through the electorates, 
accepting the help of all those who like to range themselves 
behind him—and taking care that they stay behind him, not in 
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his way to hamper him—he must almost certainly be Australia’s 
Prime Minister as long as he chooses. If he lets half-hearted 
allies do the fighting, Australia is in for another three years of 
confusion just when the really big questions—defence, immigra- 
tion, finance, unification, and so forth—demand stable majorities 
and brains untroubled by petty bickering for their satisfactory 
settlement. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONVENTION 


Ir is difficult to pick one’s way amid the universal outpouring 
of thoughtless enthusiasm over the work of the South African 
Convention. The “Act of Union”? embodying the result of 
many months debate was published in the Times of February 10. 
That the Daily News and Mr. Churchill should rejoice over the 
accomplishment of the final act which is to seal South Africa 
to Boer dominion is: natural, but that the Unionist Press and 
Unionist politicians should follow suit, shows how ingrained is the 
desire to “shout with the crowd.” Still more surprising than 
these phenomena is the effort to quote from Mr. Chamberlain’s 
old speeches, passages which would seem to indicate that the 
present Government had walked upon the right road to securing 
a loyal and a prosperous South Africa. In the House of Commons 
on Monday, February 16, Mr. Balfour cited a five-year-old speech 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s, of which one passage ran as follows: 

We may confidently anticipate for the first time in the history of modern 
South Africa, Dutch and English will work together for a common purpose and 
for the good of their country. But I go further, and I expect more than that. 
It is my hope that in the near future provincial feeling will give way before a 
wider conception of national interest, and our Dutch fellow subjects will share 
with us our sense of responsibility in our possessions, and petty differences 


which have hitherto divided us will be lost in the wider circle of Imperial 
interests and obligations. 


We have given the quotation from Mr. Chamberlain as Mr. 
Balfour gave it, because it is evident that Mr. Balfour has either 
missed, or chooses to ignore, the whole point of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s words. Had the government of South Africa remained for 
the last five years (Mr. Chamberlain spoke in 1903) and again for 
another five or ten in the hands of well-wishers to the Imperial 
connection, men who meant to make her great, prosperous and 
loyal; had the well-laid foundations of Lord Milner and Mr. 
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Chamberlain been built upon; had we had ten or fifteen years 
of good government after the war, and the ensuing prosperity 
which good government in South Africa necessarily ensures, a 
Constitution like the one just published would, with some 
changes, have been good and would have been the right and 
fitting crown to an era of sane policy. But what are the 
facts? The Liberal party, having prolonged the war by 
their dissemination of anti-British lies and pro-Boer doctrine, 
came into power in the late autumn of 1905, and, thirsting for 
the ruin of their countrymen in South Africa, proceeded to 
reverse the entire policy of Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner. 
They began, as every one will remember, by crippling the great 
industry upon which South Africa lives, by prohibiting the 
importation of the necessary labour from China to work the 
mines. The “ Boom,” which would have come in 1906, was 
thereby turned into a “slump,” which lasted nearly three years. 
The ‘ Imperial’? Government next handed over the Government 
of the Transvaal to the Boers, embodying in a Constitution 
extremely unfair to the British, their dislike of their more enter- 
prising countrymen. This was in 1906. During 1907 and 1908, 
General Botha, made Prime Minister by these tricks, squeezed 
the Transvaal-British taxpayers for the benefit of his country- 
men. His whole legislation was ‘“‘race’’ legislation against 
British and very often against South African interests, The 
reversion to Krugerism promised to be complete, political log- 
rolling of the worst kind was the rule. The Civil Service and 
its rights and security of tenure was destroyed, and most of the 
British Civil Servants were dismissed on the plea of retrenchment, 
while lucrative posts were created for friends and relations and 
constituents of the Ministers. Worst of all, in consequence of a 
deal with the Home Government, General Botha undertook to 
repatriate the Chinese working in the mines, in return for which 
the British Government guaranteed a Transvaal loan for 
£5,000,000. This was the final financial blow to the British 
in South Africa, who were thrown out of work by thousands in 
consequence of it. In the meanwhile the Orange River Colony 
had received a Constitution which enabled the Boer Government 
to sack British officials, ruin British settlers, and ‘‘smell out’”’ 
any of their own countrymen suspected of valuing the Imperial 
connection. 
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After three years of these proceedings, during which 
thousands of British South Africans have been driven out of the 
country and many thousands more have been ruined, we are 
presented with a Constitution which would only have been 
tolerable if the country had remained in the hands of men who 
had guarded, instead of wrecking it, and who had fostered the 
Imperial idea instead of trying to destroy it. 

It may be asked why the able men who represented the 
loyalists at the Convention have allowed themselves to be 
harnessed to the chariot of General Botha and ex-President 
Steyn? The answer is given in a speech made by Doctor 
Jameson at Grahamstown on February 16; he said if this 
Constitution were rejected that South Africa “would go back 
to differential railway rates and stunted trade.” That is the 
long and the short of the matter. The Transvaal is and has 
always been the ruling factor in South African affairs ever since 
the goldfields were developed. She can do without the other 
colonies, they cannot do without her. When Lord Elgin’s 
Constitution manceuvred General Botha into office, the game 
was up. ; 

If the financial pressure had not been so terrible, the loyalists 
and their leaders, Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, Doctor Jameson and Sir 


- George Farrar could have held out against unification at this most 


disastrous moment for Imperial interests, but their supporters 
could not stay the course. Another two years of what the Boers 
themselves have christened “steam rolling” would have left South 
Africa denuded of British, and so they decided to bow to what 
appeared to them inevitable, and to make the best terms they 
could. The terms would have been good, had South Africa been 
developing on British lines; as it is, they will not affect the issue 
as regards the Empire—that issue was decided in 1906 by the 
British people when they handed over the population of South 
Africa to a Government pledged to destroy the fruits of the war. 
There is perhaps another reason in some people’s minds 
which accounts for the welcome which the new Constitution has 
received. There is an air of finality about it. ‘The groans of 
the British” will be smothered by it, and British hopes and 
ideals, if not to live, will at any rate have a first class-funeral. 
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THE CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution is a lengthy and intricate document dealing 
with the machinery of the future South African Central 
and provincial governments. Proportional representation and 
automatic redistribution of seats, the latter hampered by con- 
ditions, have been secured. Dutch and English become official 
languages. The outrageous clause of the Transvaal Constitution 
forbidding British soldiers the vote has been inserted. 

The Senate is to contain besides elected members, eight 
nominated members, who are to sit for ten years—this would 
have been valuable if the nominations were not to be made by 
General Botha, who is fortunate in having not only the whole 
Imperial Government but the High Commissioner also, in his pocket. 
The native territories are to be governed by the Prime Minister 
personally (General Botha again!)—he will be advised by a com- 
mission which will sit permanently. A great many people doubt 
the wisdom of handing over large native territories to the Boers 
who have always been very inhumane in their treatment of blacks. 
But it would perhaps be better to hand the natives over at once, 
than to let them become a bone of contention between the Boers 
and the Imperial Government. The latter would always and 
inevitably give way and an exasperated Boer might be a worse 
master than a normal Boer. When one thinks what British 
Imperial Protection has meant for Loyalists, it would perhaps be 
better for the natives to be without it. 

The colonies themselves are deprived of almost all their power. 
They are to be governed by Administrators assisted by Provincial 
Councils and advised by Executive Committees. The 
financial clauses have not been published in full in England, 
but the Times correspondent wired on February 9 the following 
account of them. 

All Colonial assets, mining rights, and debts of every kind are to be pooled 
subject to debt conditions, A consolidated revenue fund is to be established. 


The first charge will be management and collection expenses; second come the 
debt charges; and third, subject to the provisions of the Act, Parliamentary 
appropriations. 

A Commission is to be appointed, consisting of one representative from each 
province, with an Imperial official as chairman, to inquire into the financial 
relations of the provinces under the Union. Meanwhile the Consolidated Fund 
will pay the education expenses of the provinces, calculated on their present 
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Budgets, plus any further sums approved by the Governor-General in Council 
and the provinces will submit their estimates to him. 


The following is not less interesting. The division of trade 
agreed to by the Transvaal is as follows:—Delagoa Bay, 50 per 
cent.; Natal, 30; the Cape, 20. Previously the Cape had 12 per 
cent. and Natal 24. Finally the Times correspondent tells us 
that the “Orange River Colony” is to revert to her republican 
name, an announcement which caused the Westminster Gazette to 
shed sea-green crocodile tears of joy! This brief and necessarily 
short resumé deals only with a few of the salient features of a 
remarkable document; remarkable not only on its own account, 
but on account of the way in which it is at present being used by 
men of all parties for the manufacture of slosh. 

It may not be amiss to say a few words about its authors. 
Nothing has been more striking than the way in which the Con- 
vention became simply a field of action for a few resolute men. 
General Botha by his large grasp of the political necessities of his 
people and his positive genius for imposing his views, ex-President 
Steyn by his acumen, General Smuts by his industry, have been 
the principle factors on the Boer side, while Doctor Jameson’s 
untiring and brilliant humour, his amazing quickness’ and 
perfect generosity have made him far the most remarkable 
British figure, although Sir George Farrar was a good second. 
The people who were of no account at all—who were snubbed 
by the Boers and disregarded by the British—were all the old 
ruck of Cape disloyalists and anti-British politicians, the Merri- 
mans, the de Villiers, &c. All the men who carped at the 
British while the Boers were fighting them, have simply been 
a negligible quantity while the Convention sat. The thorough 
Britishers and the fighting Boers have counted. That is one of 
the few cheering facts in a situation containing little comfort. 
South Africa has thrown up a few men, on both sides, who may 
worry outa kind of future for her. It will not bea British future, 
we may hope that it will not be a wholly Krugerite one. But we 
may perhaps in spite of all our muddles and changes of policy allow 
ourselves to hope that she may have a chance of becoming a real 
country, very likely altogether outside our sphere of influence, 
but perhaps an intelligent member of the civilised world. 
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FROM EMPIRE TO UNION 


Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made: 

Our times are in His hand 

Who saith “ A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust God: see all, nor be afraid!” 
RaBBI BEN Ezra. 


THE making of an empire by sudden conquest is like a drama; 
tense, and single, andeasy to understand. We are dazzled by a 
wonderful achievement, but not perplexed by any mystery. 
There is always a hero, and the hero is always more important 
than the event. Our main interest centres in his valorous actions. 
He wins and loses, blunders and retrieves his blunders; but 
unconsciously, we are always biassed in his favour by our excite- 
ment; so that in failure we allow more for ill fortune than is just, 
while when the luck runs with him, we attribute everything to 
his courage and sagacity. But it is altogether different with the 
growth of the British Empire. Here we have to do, not with the 
drama of a few years, but with an epic of centuries, with a rich 
and varied series of events, and with a crowd of characters in 
which none is central, or stands, like Cesar, above all contrast 
and comparison. In this grand, disorderly chronicle of changing 
fortunes and wavering moods, of chances missed and taken, of 
humiliations, victories, and follies, the great virtues of our ances- 
tors appear to work and serve under the control of some external 
force which, according to our dispositions, we acknowledge for 
pagan hazard or the will of God. 

This epic ended with the century. The present generation is 
the first of a new order, and looks forward upon a prospect in 
which the ideas of conquest and expansion find no place. For 
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our business is to hold and to use what has been already won; 
and if any man be disposed to melancholy because he thinks that 
the romance: has therefore gone out of life, and that the future 
can contain nothing comparable to the glories of the past, the 
cure is not far toseek. It is of a piece with the rest of England’s 
good fortune that she has ever been rich in the leadership of 
old men with young hearts. Mr. Chamberlain’s vision that the 
greatest task—the crown of everything which has gone before— 
is still waiting to be done, Lord Roberts’ warning that we may 
have to fight as hard to keep our Empire as our ancestors 
ever did to gain it, should cheer the most despondent spirit. 
Honour to these rare veterans for whom, at three-score years 
and ten, the future is still everything, as when they were boys, 
and the past only its shadow thrown before! They are the very 
salt of the earth, since experience, and success, and achievement, 
have only ripened their judgment without chilling their faith. 
Nor are they found dreaming -over the fireside, plunged in the 
oblivion of great memories, while their country still has need of 
their service. 

All that has been won (with a single great exception) still holds 
together; but no man aimsat winning more. Theage of empire- 
making and adventure could not last for ever. It has passed 
away, full of years and honour, leaving us to face the troubles of 
a disputed succession. For two parties are now contending as to 
which of them shall establish the governing tradition and possess 
the future. The Whig* party, revolving the circumstances of the 
Empire as these are to-day, sets itself firmly against action. It holds 
the opinion that we should rest, although it is less certain if there 
was really anything in the making of Greater Britain for which we 
should be thankful. It renders to the past a lip-service more or 
less grudging, and is altogether untouched by any spirit of emu- 
lation. Whigs will be Whigs by whatsoever names they choose 
to call themselves ; and the Whigs of to-day, like their predecessors 
in the title, are firmly convinced that deliberate enterprise of any 
sort, which aims at controlling the interests, combining the forces 
and confirming the union of the Empire, is not only needless, but 


* The name of Whig used in this connection is open to some objections, but 
to fewer objections than any of those other names—Liberal, Radical, Litile 
Englander, &c, &¢,—which are of more recent invention, 
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impracticable; not only impracticable, but dangerous; not only 
dangerous, but in its very nature fatal. The only chance of 
safety, according to these philosophers (and they are not very 
sanguine or fanatical believers even in their own prescription) is 
to be looked for in a passive policy and vague, fair words. Their 
spirits are oppressed by the responsibilities and the risks of Empire, 
by its costliness and inconvenience, by what they are pleased to 
consider the vulgarity of its aims. The complexities of it fret 
them into a despondency. The fine delicacy of their feelings is 
scandalised by the tawdry tags and phrases, the crude and 
thoughtless boastfulness which have attached themselves to the 
imperialidea, much inthesame way (and in no other)as snivelling 
and hypocrisy have attached themselves to the Christian religion. 
In their hearts they are afraid of the Empire; afraid to build it 
up, afraid to hold it, afraid even to let it go. Their fear of the 
terrible things which might happen if the fabric should begin to 
fall about their ears is only surpassed by their fear of those 
still greater calamities which might arise out of any attempt 
towards consolidation and security. If the bulk of the Whig 
party were as candid as the extremists who in fact direct its 
course they would confess frankly that if there were no Empire 
they would sleep more comfortably in their beds and upon: 
the Treasury bench. India, Egypt, and the Crown Colonies, what 
are these but vanity and vexation of spirit? And if Canada, 
Australia, South Africa and the rest were only as free and inde- 
pendent as the United States of America, there would obviously 
be a great gain of time, energy, and money to devote to nobler 
purposes than those which our statesmen have hitherto pursued. 
And indeed many excellent Whigs, especially of that section 
which has assumed, not without a touch of irony, the name of the 
Labour Party, would really be much happier if, without scandal, 
by some quiet and businesslike arrangement, the number of the 
three kingdoms could be reduced to two, leaving only England 
and Scotland still linked together in a close, humble, virtuous and 
harmless companionship. 

It is hardly to be expected that the great majority which 
supports the present Ministers will accept this as an accurate 
statement of their policy. Indignant apologists will point 
triumphantly to the fact that the Prime Minister, with several of 
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his most prominent colleagues, is a subordinate officer of that 
sparse and melancholy league which congregates annually, 
towards midsummer, under the chairmanship of Lord Rosebery 
to protest (against the incredulity of a grinning world) that 
Liberal Imperialism is a living force. Except Lord Rosebery 
—and Lord Rosebery is a sphinx whose real opinions it is 
not always easy to be certain of, even when he has spoken 
with an appearance of the greatest candour—with the doubt- 
ful exception of Lord Rosebery* there is probably no thinking 
man who believes, or even affects to believe for a moment 
longer than the afternoon’s entertainment lasts, that the 
patriotic leaven of the League is really working in the senti- 
mental dough of the great Whig party. After the experience of 
three years of Whig government—of tall talk, bustling oppor- 
tunism, abortive attacks upon various institutions, interests, and 
traditions, and an obliging, hurried, and frequently indecent 
concession to the clamour of ignorant sections—does any one 
seriously hold the view that the Prime Minister would take his 
stand upon any principle which would place him in opposition to 
the majority of his party? Whatever may be their faults, Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Haldane have enough of the Gascon spirit in 
their composition to perceive shrewdly enough that Paris is well 
worth a mass. The League is entitled certainly to reckon these 
gentlemen as its officers, but it should rest content at this point 
and not push things to extremes; for office is one thing and 
martyrdom is quite another. 

We are not concerned with Mr. Asquith’s early academic 
opinions, but solely with what he is likely to do, and what 
sacrifices he is likely to make to maintain himself in power. 
From the facts we have to go upon it is reasonable to assume 
that the sacrifices he will most readily offer up are the principles 
of the Liberal League, and that what he will offer last will be his 
position with his own followers. It is important therefore that 
the Tory party should avoid the error of thinking that a vice- 


* I wish to guard against any possibility of misconstruction. The idea of 
Imperial Union owes more to Lord Rosebery than to most men, and no one 
has made greater personal sacrifices on behalf of it. By the caprice of for- 


tune, however, his lot was cast in with a party incapable of sympathy with 
his vision, 
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presidency of this phantom association is any inoculation against 
the disease of Little-Englandism. Mr. Asquith and his Govern- 
ment may or may not remain Free Traders. It would be a very 
bold or else a very credulous gamester who would bet heavily on 
that event. For Free Trade is a matter of arguments and 
definitions; an affair of what are called the reasoning faculties ; 
a sad fog, in which the firmest navigator may come to anchor in 
an unforeseen harbour. But the Empire isa matter of sentiment. 
Men’s feelings towards it are fixed by their temperaments, and 
temperament (unlike the reasoning faculties) being somewhat of 
the same nature as a compass, the fog of argument leaves it for 
the most part unaffected. Mr. Asquith may or may not remain 
a Free Trader; but that he will run no risks and put out no efforts 
for the consolidation of the Empire, that he will respond to no 
overtures for union, that he will nip and check all sympathetic 
movement to such ends with his neat, clipped phrases and admirably 
turned logic, is as certain as anything recorded in the books of 
Kuclid; for the simple and sufficient reason that the temper of the 
Whig party is suspicious of Empire, and is fixed—constant and 
unalterable—against union and consolidation of any kind. You 
may drift into a good many things, good and bad, without 
intending it; into war, for instance, or bankruptcy, or even into 
prosperity; but into union you can never drift, for the centri- 
fugal current is always against you. You can only get to it, if at 
all, by conscious and determined effort. The policy of the Whigs 
with respect to the Empire is for this very reason more fortunate 
than most other party policies; for since it is quite safe while 
nothing is done, it must necessarily be safe for so long as the 
Whigs remain in office. 

The wiser members of the party are fully alive to this 
fact; but the over-zealous, with the object of making surety 
doubly sure, occupy themselves congenially with sowing tares. 
The motives of the other States are passed under a pharisaical 
review, are misrepresented and condemned. Their pretended 
patriotism is explained to be merely a pretext upon which 
to snatch a pecuniary advantage. And what cannot be ac- 
counted for by selfishness is set down to ignorance and a lack 
of education. 


There was a time, not so very long ago, when the Colonies 
LIIl 12 
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(as they were then called) lay very near the heart of the great 
Whig party; nestling, to speak familiarly, like a brood of hope- 
ful goslings under the wing of old mother goose. But many 
things have changed since the Eighty Club was founded. 
Amongst others the supposed goslings have turned into swans 
and their foster-mother has lost yet one more illusion. In the 
’seventies and ’eighties the Colonies were not merely tolerated, 
they were for ever being quoted as shining examples of the 
purest Whiggery. Did they not pooh-pooh war as a barbarous 
anachronism? Did they not scout the whole feudal system with 
ostentatious contempt ; trampling on the creaking paraphernalia, 
and arranging matters so that mankind was able to buy land 
almost as easily as a pot of beer? Did they not despise titles 
(before the Saints Michael and George had conspired to corrupt 
their innocence) as heartily as they abhorred the idea of a tyrant? 
Were they not republicans at heart (as what sensible and honest 
man is not?), tolerant of the institution of monarchy, not as a 
principle, but by reason of the shining virtues of a great and 
noble lady ? 

Up to this point the Whigs had nothing too good to say of the 
Colonies. They counted them as members of their own Party 
(and what compliment could be higher ?); quoted their opinions; 
pointed to theirexamplein the matter of the franchise, transfer of 
land, neglect of armaments, and so forth; and proclaimed loudly 
their own credit in the matter. Upon examination their credit 
was found to consist in having done nothing to help the Colonies ; 
in never having cared very much about them as parts of the 
Empire, but only as proofs—welcome for their extreme rarity— 
that in certain communities, highly favoured by nature and 
neglected by external enemies, it may be possible for a time to 
legislate and govern upon Whig principles and survive the 
experiment. The Whigs, however, in their eloquent way, put 
this somewhat negative contribution in a more attractive light 
by claiming that they “had left the Colonies free to work out 
their own destiny.” 

The change to-day is lamentable; for no one, not even a 
Whig, can deny that thereis a sad estrangement. As the Colonies 
grew into nations, as they gained experience in the art of govern- 
ment, they gradually came to distrust the efficacy of Whig 
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phrases for the solution of practical difficulties. One by one the 
favourite maxims went overboard. Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone 
are still spoken of with admiration; but while thecharacters and 
democratic sympathies of these statesmen earn respect, their 
doctrines have been quietly rejected. Free Trade has been dis- 
carded. Sound finance according to the maxims of Downing 
Street has also been discarded. The Colonial legislatures have 
deliberately imposed a system of duties which is frankly protec- 
tionist; they have borrowed lightheartedly and employed the 
money in developing their national resources. They have sought 
opportunities for extending and safeguarding their territories, 
and have made fierce complaints when their annexations were 
overridden. Gradually also they became unsettled even in such 
first principles as peace-at-any-price. The theatrical performances 
of Lord Beaconsfield in his decline were certainly not very popular, 
but the policy which succeeded—the policy of Majuba and 
Khartoum—aroused a feeling akin to contempt. 

When the Colonies began to talk about ‘‘the Empire,” the 
Whigs rubbed their eyes. The sentiments expressed on this 
subject were altogether unexpected, coming from such a quarter. 
They were frank and, more often than not, unflattering to 
the Mother Country, which might have been forgiven, or even 
welcomed, had Whig principles not been expressly mentioned 
for opprobrium, and Whig statesmen pilloried by name. 
Worse still, the Empire, instead of standing as an object of 
grave suspicion, was acclaimed, sometimes in a quiet business 
spirit, as an arrangement capable of being made to produce great 
benefits to all concerned ; sometimes in terms so arrogant and 
sentimental that even the music-hall has shown nothing more 
thoughtless. Tory and Whig alike were rated by these Colonial 
critics for a multitude of sins, mainly of omission: they had 
failed conspicuously to realise their responsibilities, and had let 
golden opportunities slip through their fingers. But the chief 
cause of their offending was a certain incurable habit of always 
knowing what the best colonial opinion ought to be at every 
crisis, without troubling to inquire of any higher authority than 
the omniscient moralists of Fleet Street. The Tory, accustomed 
to being belaboured by up-to-date criticism of all kinds, was not 
much perturbed; but the Whig, who had expected gratitude for 
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his forbearance from all interference in Colonial affairs, was deeply 
wounded in his feelings. 

While matters were in this unsatisfactory condition the war 
in South Africa occurred, and the fancied alliance in sentiment 
between Whig and Colonial broke up like a derelict when it 
touches a reef. For not only did the Colonies cheerfully give 
their lives in that struggle—the Whigs themselves were guilty of 
the same weakness and did their duty as gallantly as other people 
—but they were actually zealous with regard to the object and 
thought the war was just, necessary and, in the circumstances, 
inevitable. Not only did the Colonies fight for the Queen, but 
they approved the policy of the Queen’s ministers. And among 
the Queen’s ministers, the man whom they singled out for par- 
ticular and affectionate admiration, in whom they trusted from first 
to last, was that very man whom the Whigs, being much closer and 
having therefore far better opportunities of judging, knew and 
proclaimed to be unworthy of all trust, admiration and affection. 
Colonial opinion, which was frankly and even, at times, painfully 
outspoken with regard to the conduct of the war, never wavered 
in its confidence in Mr. Chamberlain; had always praise to give 
for his patience, courage, and resource, and resented in vigorous 
language the Whig attacks both upon his policy and his personal 
honour. And when the war was over they crowned their heresy 
by welcoming his proposals for drawing the Empire into a firmer 
union. This was unforgivable, for a principle was at stake. 

Whiggism, like every other form of human belief, has its 
partisans who do the rough-and-tumble, and its philosophers who 
brood in the quiet of their studies. The imperial aim is not more 
offensive to the National Liberal Federation than it is to the 
fastidious sect which keeps itself aloof from Parliament and 
public meetings. To these Imperialism is another word for 
vulgarity. Itis nothing more worthy than “ the idolatry of mere 
size.’* The popular phrases of the moment which common 


* The following sentence from an interesting review of Lord Morley’s essays 
in the Times Literary Supplement of July 2, 1908, suggests the attitude of the 
philosophical Whig ‘ Darwin’s Origin of Species might have been thought to 
be wholly outside the political and practical sphere. Yet it has been adduced 
to prove that the survival of the fittest justifies the extinction of small republics 
by gicat empires and the sensual idolatry of mere size, which is the lowest 
form of political imagination.” 
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men bandy about on the tops of omnibuses and in crowded 
railway carriages, as they go to their work of a morning—phrases 
about “ painting the map red,”’ and “letting ’em all come,” and 
so forth—offend the nostrils of these well-bred students of the 
art of government, and terrify them with a vision of a future 
election in which a frenzied majority, filled with the spirit of 
insane expansion, may return a House of Commons sworn to 
take no rest until every iceberg flies the Union Jack at its peak. 
These melancholy Whig philosophers deprecate the ignorance, 
the boastfulness, the prejudice, the irresponsibility, the thought- 
lessness of their less fortunate fellow creatures journeying in good 
spirits to the city to pursue their daily avocations; but they push 
their condemnation to such lengths that, before they realise 
where they have got tu, their arguments have removed the very 
foundations of that system which Whigs call democracy and 
Tories popular government. 

We may admit the charge of vulgarity without losing much 
by the admission. Most of the forces which have changed the 
face of human affairs have had the same charge laid against 
them, and, more often than not, with justice. To the educated, 
thoughtful and benevolent citizen of Rome, Christianity in the 
beginning was a vulgar movement—unreasonable, exclamatory 
and altogether wanting in knowledge of the steps of philosophy 
and the intricacy of affairs. To the same class of mind we may 
be pretty certain that Martin Luther appeared as the incarnation 
of vulgarity. Cromwell and his Ironsides, Leslie and his Cove- 
nanters were vulgar. In the war of Secession the Colonists were 
vulgar; and in the war of the North and South gentlemen of 
Virginia made merry, for the first twelvemonth at any rate, over 
the spectacle of Yankee horsemen “ riding like tailors.” In 
the light of what has happened in the world during that short 
period of which we possess records, it is certainly unsafe to test 
the force, perhaps even the truth, of any movement by what 
the moderate, well-meaning, contemporary man of education 
thought of it and wrote of it in his library. If Imperialism is to 
be tried and condemned it must be upon some more democratic 
indictment than vulgarity. 

No sane person will rest his defence of the principle of popular 
government upon the reasons which common men put forward at 
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crises to justify their actions, or upon the cries which stir their 
hearts in moments of excitement, or upon the formulas and cant 
phrases which satisfy and delight them at public meetings and in 
leading articles. If popular government, as a working system, 
is better than any other that could be contrived for our nation, 
it is because the judgment of the people upon the whole goes 
tight by a kind of general instinct, and not because it gives 
better reasons than a philosopher would give for the course it 
favours. Consequently those excellent people who are disgusted 
with Imperialism because they are dissatisfied with the reasons 
which the people give for being, as they undoubtedly are, 
Imperialist, would be on firmer ground if they objected to 
popular government root and branch. Instinct is ever impatient 
of logic; it feels, makes up its mind, and rallies to some cry, 
which perhaps, to thoughtful men, weighing words and nothing 
more, rightly appears irrelevant, discordant, inadequate, or even 
false. But when you have once accepted democracy there is 
little advantage in weighing words, for words are not the currency. 
You must judge by other tests, and not rashly put aside a policy 
because it is popular in the market-place on grounds which are 
demonstrably absurd. 

“The idolatry of mere size’? may indeed be “the lowest form 
of political imagination,” but it would certainly be interesting to 
know what manner of human government the Whig philosopher 
would recommend as best suited for the present circumstances of 
this imperfect world. It is clearthat he has misgivings and heart- 
searchings with respect to the moral basis of the British Empire. 
The Russian Empire, since its external aims have appeared to 
clash no longer with our own, has become odioustohim. Hesees 
in it no longer ‘‘the great, patient, civilising force,” well justified 
in its suspicions of British diplomacy, but only a cruel system of 
tyranny. Already, in the speeches of the most orthodox, the 
Government of the Tsar fills the place which was formerly held 
by the Sublime Porte. For the German Empire, on the other 
hand, the Whig finds excuses and apologies in the matter of naval 
programmes and army bills, alleging them to have been provoked 
by our words and example; but the cohesion of the German 
Empire, the sacrifices which have been made for the sake of unity 
and political strength, even its amazingly rapid material develop- 
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ment, do not move him to any enthusiasm, except in so far as 
they enable him to point a moral in favour of thrift and the 
advantages of technical education. He appears to have an in- 
stinctive dislike of everything big; a dislike which he can only 
overcome if the object be politically threatening to his own 
country. For some years past we have been so much taken up 
with considering the dangers arising from megalomania, as to have 
somewhat overlooked the fact that micromania claims its own 
very handsome share of victims. We have learned to deride the 
millionaire whose schemes are for ever growing, until at last, 
having gone far beyond his capital, both in brains and money, he 
bursts like the frog in the fable. But we have perhaps paid too 
little attention to the other variety of very rich man who is so 
set upon looking into every little detail, so bent on saving, pinch- 
ing and retrenching, so terrified of spending, or of incurring any 
risk, or of making any new departure, even for the most 
necessary objects of his life and business, that finally his friends 
are obliged to lodge him in a madhouse, piously pretending to 
him that he is a pauper on the rates, in order to relieve his last 
days from the torments of a purely imaginary destitution. 

The ideal State, according to Whig notions, is not to be found 
on any map either ancient or modern. But even an aspiration can 
influence policy if only it be definite enough, and the Whig idea is 
not lacking in this quality. We know for example that in his 
opinion a State should not aim at too much, especially in the matter 
of territory. We know also that its guiding principle should be to 
avoid exciting the fears and jealousies of other nations. At the 
back of his mind lies the notion that we need fear no foes if we 
possess nothing, save possibly our House of Commons, which foes 
can envy. If we would but part company with our various 
dominions and commonwealths, giving them a benediction, and 
leaving them to look after their own affairs (which he believes 
they are well able to do without our assistance); if we would 
enfranchise India and Egypt, and abandon those various protec- 
torates whose very title is a hypocrisy and whose retention is a 
provocation; if we would put our manners to school and lay 
aside suspicion which breeds suspicion, we might then reasonably 
hope, not only to save a great many millions of money which 
aré now expended every year upon the navy and the army, 
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but to enjoy a security from attack which firearms can never 
give. 

But on reflection it must be conceded, even by the most 
ardent Whig, that the unaggressive, virtuous, small State which 
is to serve as our exemplar is becoming, not only rarer as the years 
pass, but also apparently somewhat less virtuous. The spectacle 
of Belgium, for so long the hope of Europe, corrupted by the 
Congo, and of Switzerland, otherwise most admirable, afflicted 
with such uncharitable suspicions of its neighbours that it has been 
brought even to the degradation of drilling its citizens to the use of 
rifles upon effective modern principles, must damp the optimism of 
many persons who had set their hopes upon Mr. Carnegie’s palace 
at the Hague. Like many other fine sentiments, that of con- 
tempt for the idolatry of mere size shrivels under analysis. The 
facts are against it. The great empires may be vulgar, the political 
imagination to which they appear glorious may be low, but at least 
they are real and stand by their own strength. The small States may 
be admirable in theory ; compact nationalities of one bone and 
flesh ; unambitious of conquest or expansion, and zealous merely for 
their independence ; but they exist on sufferance, artificially, as it 
were, by the balance of the jealousies of their powerful neighbours. 
The world may be wrongly constituted; morality may be outraged 
by the facts, but the facts remain. In Europe at all events the 
small State, with the possible exception of Switzerland, is almost 
as much a make-believe as any other figment of international 
law. 

The virtue of an unmixed race is assumed, but nothing is more 
open to question. The germ of a great nation, if we may trust 
in the imperfect records of history and legend, is the Cave of 
Adullam rather than the Garden of Eden. Pure breeding has 
little credit in the matter. The great origins have been made up 
of elements as turbulent, as discontented, as adventurous and as 
various as the crew of a pirate schooner. Nor are we on safe 
ground when we assume that small States are necessarily .or 
probably virtuous (according to Whig notions of virtue) either 
in their relations with their neighbours or in their government of 
their own subjects. The small States to-day may stand for a 
pattern of meekness, but the reason is no mystery: they dare 
not go to war with any one. For in cases of disturbance the 
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great Powers have a way of appearing on the scene, ostensibly as 
policemen, but with a tendency to turn into pirates, in spite of 
the best intentions, as proceedings develop. The differences of 
Holland and Belgium in the ’thirties were accommodated with as 
little ceremony as if the parties had been a pair of bickering 
schoolboys. The famous war waged by Greece against Turkey 
in 1897 is a lesson which is still remembered by small States in 
other regions, though it has been forgotten perhaps by those dis- 
interested Exglish Whigs whose incontinent sympathy contri- 
buted so notably to the disaster. Can it be that the Whig ideal 
under examination is whittled down to merely this—that a small 
State is the perfect State only when overpowering neighbours stand 
round threatening it with extinction if it shows its teeth? And 
if the choice is put fairly before us would not most men—even 
the majority of Whigs—consider it less ignominious to be one of 
the great empires, selfishly concerned to keep the peace, than 
one of the small States, restrained in the path of virtue by the 
fear of chastisement and annexation ? 

The example of the small State is certainly not encouraging. 
One does not need to be a confirmed sceptic to doubt the proposi- 
tion that meeknessis security. War may be absurd; it may even be 
an anachronism, but only in the same sense as it has been an 
anachronism ever since the Roman Empire abjured the heathen 
gods, and professed to found its morality upon the Sermon on the 
Mount. The nation or Government determined on war has usually 
freed itself from the tyranny of a sense of humour before it has 
gone the length of recalling its ambassador. It would be a poor 
defence against an invader, and mere waste of time, to prove to 
him that he was making himself into a laughing-stock for all sensible 
people. All the batteries of Voltaire’s wit would not put a single 
gun out of action. Industry, and thrift, and the love of peace are 
admirable virtues in a nation, and their reward is riches; but riches 
is not security; “ for Solon said well to Croesus (when in ostentation 
he showed him his gold), ‘ Sir, if any other come that have better tron 
than you, he will be master of all this gold.’ ” * 

It is a difficult and dangerous period in the life of any great 

* This sentiment may perhaps be paraphrased in the modern idiom, that 


after we have beaten our swords into ploughshares it follows naturally that our 
fleets will be beaten into a cocked hat. 
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undertaking, private or national, when caution begins to get the 
upper hand of confidence; when those who direct affairs incline 
to weigh too nicely the exact worth of this possession or of that 
venture; when a tendency comes creeping in like a palsy, making 
men disposed to cut down everything which fails at stock-taking 
to show a clear credit balance according to the rules of double- 
entry; when the governing mood is no longer a gay and eager 
determination to seize upon opportunities, to be worthy of the 
past by inaugurating enterprises for the future to crown; but is 
become a dread of entanglements, a hatred of éffort, and a weari- 
ness of burdens. If, says the Whig, we can but rid ourselves of 
a number of vain and onerous responsibilities, we may then settle 
down to social reform and works of great philanthropy. In his 
excessive virtue he is all for selling the Empire and giving the 
proceeds to the poor. But his plea is only half sincere, and, in 
fact, it is altogether false; for in a period of shrinkage and 
withdrawal the lot of the common people is certain to be most 
bitter, as it is in a retreat that the heaviest suffering falls upon 
the common soldier. 


It is a fair question to ask the Tory party how they regard 
the Empire, and what they hope to make of it; but the true 
answer is very difficult to give. For if the examination of the 
case be conducted in an exhaustive fashion, even the most orderly 
and comprehensive thinker is liable to lose, not only his hold upon 
his audience, but his own sense of proportion in a wilderness of 
details ; while if the discussion be confined to what are called the 
general aspects, it is too apt to become purely rhetorical. The 
soberest writer is puzzled to set out simply and in plain English, 
the very heart of a matter which appeals so strongly to his 
feelings and imagination. Although the Tory party at the present 
time know their own minds with sufficient clearness, they find a 
more than ordinary difficulty in the arrangement and expression 
of their thoughts. It should be remembered that the problem is 
still at a youthful stage in its existence ; is still encumbered with 
every kind of confusion and a great fringe of irrelevancy. The 
sharp and vivid formula which will some day clarify the whole 
situation, has not yet been discovered. The man of destiny, or 
genius, has not yet spoken the inevitable word—revealing, as it 
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were in a flash, the full meaning of union in its simplest propor- 
tions; converting, as if by magic, all the wastage of our drudgery 
and excitement into a concentrated and thrifty energy. Mean- 
while, we have todo the best we can, each in his own way, to see 
things in their true shapes; and when we have seen, or believe 
that we have seen, to testify. 

The Tory regards the British Empire as a remarkable achieve- 
ment of which we, the posterity of those who made it, have good 
reason to be proud and for which we have equally good reason 
to be grateful. His pride in the empire is unalloyed with any 
qualms of conscience; his gratitude that he is one of its citizens 
has no reservations or misgivings. He believes that he would be 
a poorer man, both materially and spiritually, both in the world’s 
goods and in character, if the boundaries of all he had the right 
to call his country were the shores of Great Britain. The habit 
of apologising for our great possessions he considers to be both 
absurd and contemptible, and even justification in his opinion is 
unnecessary ; for the thing justifies itself. The Empire has been 
bravely won and fairly held. Looking at the matter broadly, as 
we ought to do, and comparing the growth of our own with that 
of other empires, there has been far less of pillage and oppression 
than might have been expected in so great a national expansion. 
We have had our fair share, perhaps somewhat more, of 
buccaneers; but these have seldom been left for long undisturbed 
to batten on their victims. The gentleman- and the merchant- 
adventurer have as a rule been followed hot-foot to the ends of 
the earth by the tradition of justice; and even where we have 
taken away political freedom by our conquests, we have conferred 
a boon of civil freedom, hitherto unknown, by our administration. 
Our rulers and vicegerents have aimed at giving, and have in fact 
given, order, security, and peace where such benefits had rarely 
been experienced before. They have struck at cruelty wheresoever 
they found it, and to their everlasting honour, have fought against 
disease and famine, against flood and drought, from a plain 
sense of their duty, as governors, to their people. Moreover the 
spirit of each succeeding generation of the English race, 
irrespective of parties, classes and creeds, has been a loyal, and 
for the most part a successful endeavour, to leave things better 
than they found them. And not only has it been the aim of our 
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policy to protect the individual citizen against wrong, but also to 
impose the duty of self-government wherever it has appeared 
that this might be done with safety.* In the light of perfect 
knowledge many things might have been done better, more wisely, 
more thoroughly, with less suffering and delay; but judged by 
all human standards our Empire can make good its claim that 
it is founded in righteousness and justice. 

For these and other reasons the Tory believes with his whole 
heart that the British Empire is a good thing in itself and as it 
stands to-day. But he stops at this point, and does not follow 
those enthusiasts who go further, maintaining that the British 
power is a good thing, not merely for ourselves—the subjects of 
King Edward—but for the whole world. He is not concerned to 
establish this sweeping proposition. Itis not necessary for his 
case ; indeed his case is occasionally prejudiced thereby in the 
eyes of sensible persons, who get the idea that this visionary 
aspiration is part and parcel of the imperialist creed. The 
proposition may possibly be true; but the whole world is not 
yet convinced, any more than it is persuaded of the advantages 
of Free Trade or the reduction of armaments. In the Tory view 
the British Empire is our own affair and nobody else’s; and that 
is enough for him without considering too nicely the sentiments 
of the world outside, about whose true interests and real opinions 
a great deal of cant and nonsense is talked, but very little is 
known for certain. He regards as equally undeserving of serious 
attention both the people who argue for the union of the Empire 
on the ground that it will be good for other nations, and those 
who put forward the contrary plea, that we must not take this or 
that step towards union because the other nations will be likely 
to resent it. 

Above all, the Tory looks upon the Empire cheerily. He is 
an optimist, confident that it can be held together; but he is also 
a practical character and sees clearly the necessity of strengthen- 
ing the union in order to maintain it. It will not hold together 
of itself any more than it could have created itself. Effort and 
sacrifice are as necessary now as they were in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth or King George II. Nor does he undervalue the 


* May a political opponent acknowledge gratefully Lord Morley’s loyalty to 
the great tradition ? 
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difficulties of the task which he has set himself. He is not to 
be turned from his purpose either by the comfortable assurances 
of Whig orators that things are very well as they are, or by their 
warnings (uttered in the next breath) that if affairs are in a 
ticklish situation, he will only make them worse by his meddling. 
For he realises, without the aid of text-books or philosophy, that 
the ties which bind Great Britain to the other States—to Canada, 
Australia and the rest, even to Ireland—are lacking in some of 
the qualities of a true political union. Loyalty to King Edward 
is general and unquestioned. Goodwill among the governments 
and peoples—if we penetrate below the ruffled surface of tem- 
porary opinion into essential feelings—is equally certain. These 
are excellent things in themselves, but not everything. They 
will take us a long way if we consent to go with them; but if 
we sit too long upon the bank admiring our good fortune the 
current of events will carry opportunity out of reach. No one 
imagines—no one in his senses—that the various kingdoms, 
commonwealths, and dominions can be merged in one another by 
any legislative act like the States of Germany or the American 
Union. For although it is customary to talk with enthusiasm of 
the great stream of ocean which unites us to our kinsmen in the 
western and southern hemispheres (and in a certain sense the 
statement is not without truth), in the political view there is an 
estranging force in salt water even when there is no more of it 
than fills the St. George’s Channel; and it is well to reckon with 
this obstacle frankly if we would avoid the waste and weariness 
of a struggle with the impossible. For some purposes—indeed 
for the great majority of those which are concerned in the every- 
day business of a man’s life—Canada and Australia. are as 
separate from England as the States of America, and must remain 
so if they are to thrive. For certain other purposes, however— 
comparatively few in number yet of tremendous importance—a 
better union than that which exists at present is not merely desir- 
able for the sake of the benefits which may be expected to flow from 
it, in the shape of added imperial power and the swift, harmonious 
development of material resources; but is absolutely necessary, 
if those great national forces overseas, to which each year is 
now adding new strength, are to be held together. Union is a 
matter of great urgency; but although hedged round with many 
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formidable difficulties it still remains within the reach of wise 
statesmanship. 

In the history of every State during its period of growth and 
development we find a pair of great co-ordinate human forces for 
ever at work. Occasionally they are in alliance, but more 
commonly in apparent opposition. The interests of the citizens 
in the conduct of their daily life, the spirit and energy which 
they bring to the moulding of their internal institutions and to 
the pursuit of their material prosperity may be described as the 
pressure from within. The pressure from without is the activity 
and encroachment of external rivals, constantly on the watch to 
extend their influence, their territory, or their trade. The great- 
ness of a people is not fully established even by a successful 
commerce and an admirable body of laws. In the forging and 
tempering of a nation the menace of foreign aggression is a 
necessary process, like the hammering of steel; and no honourable 
place in history is held by any race which has not passed this 
double test, or will be kept by any race, however glorious its early 
records, whose citizens are not fit and ready at all times to do these 
two things heartily—to work for their living and to fight for their 
lives. 

The problems of internal development in the various British 
States lie to a very large extent outside any scheme of union. 
There are many matters (in mere number an overwhelming 
proportion) which must necessarily be dealt with by each com- 
munity in the light of its own experience. If they are to be 
well done they must be done from the most intimate knowledge 
of all the circumstances; promptly, without interference and 
tedious consultation. The prime concern of union is with the 
pressure from without, and the gist of the whole matter is con- 
tained in the immortal fable of antiquity, where the father on his 
death-bed exhorts his sons to stand together; pointing his counsel 
with a bound sheaf of arrows, which none of the youths has 
strength enough to break, even across his knee; while when 
it is loosened the weakest boy can snap the bundle in a few 
moments taking it shaft by shaft. If we think it wise policy 
that the States of the British Empire should stand together as 
one State to face the rest of the world, then it is essential that 
we should possess something more reliable than a mere union 
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destime. We cannot hope to bring the whole force of the 
Empire to bear immediately against every outward danger 
which may menace the security of any part unless we are 
willing to submit to constitutional changes which it would 
be insincere to represent as trivial. The problem is to find 
the means to a complete and living union for certain high 
purposes, essential to the common weal, and at the same 
time to preserve and cherish that particular freedom which is 
a condition not merely of material, but quite as much of 
spiritual progress. We cannot ignore that indefinable aspiration 
towards national life which is as true, and sane, and over- 
mastering an instinct in any country, young or old, as is the 
longing of a woman for motherhood. We cannot ignore it; and 
it would be madness, and worse than madness to place obstacles 
in the way. It is not an easy matter, the discovery of 
this true imperium et libertas. It is not a thing to engage 
in lightly, or in a spasm of “moral exaltation.” It is 
essential that, coming together in council (England and her 
children) we should look the main facts fairly in the face, 
realising as clearly as may be the nature of those dangers 
against which it is intended that union should protect us, and 
so make our engagement, one with another, each with all, 
solemnly, deliberately, and upon terms that will stand. We 
may still be a long way off this final act; or we may be a 
good deal nearer it than most people are willing to believe. 
But if it were done successfully we do at least know this for 
certain—that with the richness and variety of its resources, the 
British Empire must then possess an almost invulnerable strength. 
Assuming only a firm spirit in its people there would need an 
alliance of the whole world to outlast its powers of resistance. 
And one other thing also is clear—union will not accomplish 
itself by any easy, inevitable process of nature, as the eggs of 
the ostrich and the crocodile are hatched by the sun. According 
to the Tory view the time is now to make the attempt; for 
unless it be at least attempted forthwith, it is not likely ever to 
be done at all. Opportunity at this moment seems to stand, 
like the statue of the goddess; her figure averted from her care- 
less worshippers ; her hands gathering the flowing robes about 
her as if for flight; her head still tured not wholly away, but 
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with a backward glance, lingering for the true prayer that shall 
bid her stay. 

Our union, such as it is, does not lack goodwill; what it does 
lack is firmness and political reality. We do not seem to hold 
in our minds in a steady clearness either the hopes or the 
dangers of the present situation, but only to catch glimpses of 
both from time to time through a rolling mist. We are resting, 
it is true, upon two things of considerable strength, upon a 
sentiment and a habit; but both may be broken in a variety of 
ways if taken unawares. Some strokes of ill fortune, the in- 
trigues of an adroit enemy, or the blunders of a maladroit 
minister, might easily, as things stand to-day, destroy the 
mutual confidence, and set up in place of it a distrust and 
irritation which would deepen rapidly into misunderstanding and 
hostility. The Empire, if its words are to have weight in diplo- 
macy, must speak to other nations with one voice, not as a 
number of shrill committees clamorous for their particular in- 
terests, who may be placated, or bullied, or bought off, or set 
one against another by a cool negotiator. In war there is the 
same need for unity of purpose and control; and even in peace, 
notwithstanding that there is room for a great diversity of aims 
and methods among the various states, there should be this 
policy common to all of them and predominant over all of 
them—that the resources of the Empire, both material and 
human, are held in trust for the benefit of the Empire, and are 
not to be used by any part for its own advantage to the hind- 
rance of the perfect development of the whole. 

The chief danger which at this time threatens the union is a 
diplomatic danger. The present position of affairs in which the 
Government of the United Kingdom speaks on behalf of the 
whole Empire is intolerable. Both the Government and the 
people of the United Kingdom, upon the whole, have endeavoured 
loyally and according to their lights to perform the duty of the 
honest trustee; but it is evident to every candid observer that 
the authority of their commission is worn out and the system on 
the point of breaking down. The responsibility is too great for 
the warrant from which it is derived. The principles of popular 
government are violated by the present practice whereby the 
majority of the voters in England, Scotland and Ireland deter- 
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mine the relations of the whole Empire with the rest of the world. 
No one indeed has a word to say in defence of the system except 
a few querulous and near-sighted economists, who argue that, 
because Great Britain has hitherto paid almost the entire charge 
of the Imperial forces, she has the right to say what shall be 
defended and what given up. The right may be provable in a 
court of logic, but only there: politically speaking it has no more 
value than the snuff of a candle. 

The present system is so obviously at fault that we have 
been misled, for lack of the courage necessary to change it, into 
an improvident compromise which, if it be persisted in, must ruin 
all hopes of union. Faced by the indefensible arrangement 
which prevails our politicians have been tempted to begin a very 
dangerous game. They say to Canada, for example—‘‘ Do you, 
if you please, knowing your own interests and aims, conduct 
treaty negotiations with the United States (it may be) or with 
France ; negotiations independent up to a point, but which our 
Foreign Secretary will subsequently revise and ratify so far as 
may be desirable.”? Shortly Australia will be invited to negotiate 
with Japan, South Africa with Germany, upon the same principles. 
Already we are tasting some of the fruits of this fatal abdication 
in treaties (and rumours of treaties) which conflict with treaties 
already made, which are found to have other effects than those 
intended, and to touch the interests of other parts of the Empire 
than the negotiating State. What will be the value of the 
promised revision when the negotiations have been entrusted to a 
young Government anxious, and naturally so (after the nature of 
youth) to extend its powers? We may paraphrase the old saying 
about the songs of a country and its laws: “let me negotiate the 
terms and whosoever pleases may ratify the treaties.” For 
negotiation is nine-tenths of the business; and, what is more, a 
British statesman, who is too lazy or too timid to arrange terms 
himself, will certainly never pluck up his courage to the point of 
refusing to accept those which his eager delegates have arranged 
for him. Angrily as Canada might complain of a British-made 
treaty, she would cry out in much louder protests against a 
Canadian-made treaty vetoed by the British Government. But 
the chief evil of the new departure lies in this: that instead of 
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with foreign Powers shall be the interests of the whole Empire 
(which with all its faults the old system attempted to do, and 
kept before it as an aim, even if it sometimes blundered) we are 
now actually inviting and encouraging each State to regard its 
particular interests as the foremost consideration and the general 
question as a detail. 

The gist of the whole matter is the impossibility that we can 
have more than one treaty-making authority in the same empire. 
From the beginning to the end of all negotiations we must speak 
to the outside world with one voice, otherwise we shall arrive for 
certain at such a hopeless confusion that the only means of dis- 
entangling it will be a formal severance and disintegration. 
Unless in all foreign affairs the Empire will act and speak as an 
empire, it cannot ultimately escape the alternative of separation, 
with or without the consolations of a family alliance. There is 
no half-way house. Separate treaties will make an end of the 
union as effectively as separate kings. The difficultiesin the way 
of devising some arrangement whereby foreign relations shall be 
dealt with by a ministry responsible to the imperial and not, as at 
present, to a national constituency are obviously great; but the 
Tory party is unanimous in declining to believe that they are 
insuperable. Having inherited a United Empire to let it fall to 
pieces because we lack the imagination and resource required to 
adapt cur old constitutional forms to a new set of circumstances 
is a humilation too great for the thought of it to be endured. 

But if we may judge from various expressions of the Whig 
party in their newspapers and upon platforms, it is sufficiently 
obvious that, in unofficial quarters at all events, a hope exists of 
turning this embarrassment to a party profit. It is anticipated 
with some confidence that by encouraging the treaty-making 
ambitions of the various States, these will commit themselves to 
such an extent with foreign nations that nothing will be left on 
which to build up a policy of imperial preferences. If Canada 
(for example) should so bind herself to France as to reduce to 
a vanishing-point the valuable advantage which she allows at 
present to British goods, it is gleefully predicted that the wind 
will at once be taken out of the sails of the Tariff Reformers. In 
this way, if in no other, Free Trade may yet be conserved, and the 
fiscal system of Great Britain, like the political system of Adbul 
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Hamid, may succeed in staving off reform for a generation. But 
even if a preferential policy by such means should be rendered 
for the moment difficult or impracticable, the effect will not be to 
save Free Trade, which is clearly upon the point of yielding to an 
attack from quite a different quarter; but only for the time 
being to deprive us of benefits which a system of reciprocity 
might have yielded to the Empire. According to their custom the 
Whigs will have paid a very high price for a wholly illusory 
security. For if preferences go by the board then we shall have 
to content ourselves temporarily with the advantages which 
Protection offers to Great Britain from a national point of view, 
and wait patiently until in due course the position of affairs will 
allow the system to be used for Imperial ends. It is a bad 
enough miscalculation, and argues a more than usually Whiggish 
lack of the sense of proportion, to be willing thus to risk the 
disruption of the Empire in order to bolster up a supposed 
principle of finance; but to resort to such desperate devices and 
then after all to miss the object aimed at reaches the climax of 
ignominy. 

In war and in regard to the preparations which it is necessary 
to make against the event of war, an imperial unity of purpose is 
not less urgent than it is in matters of diplomacy. Up toa point 
the one thing is as clear as the other. If we are to negotiate or 
if we are to strike with effect we must negotiate and we must 
strike with the whole force and authority of the Empire, without 
hesitation and without delay. But as regards the naval and 
military aspect of the problem we are faced by this difficulty— 
that things are at present in the melting-pot; that we are in a 
stage of what is called transition; that we are only now beginning to 
clarify our ideas as to the objects with which we maintain the 
forces of the crown. Strategy and policy are still engaged in 
argument, and so far they have not succeeded in settling their 
respective pretensions. One thing however is gradually becom- 
ing clear: that an Imperial striking force, by sea and land, is not 
enough; but that each State—England no less than Australia— 
must put itself in a position to hold any probable invaders at 
bay, so that the general plan, of which the essence is to hit 
always at the heart of the enemy, may proceed unhampered. 
Until recently this double problem has not been squarely faced, 
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not because there was any desire to shirk its consideration, but 
solely because as a nation we were unaware of its existence. 
The confusion of thought which has hitherto existed upon this 
subject (quite as much in Pall Mall and Whitehall as in any other 
part of the Empire) is gradually being reduced into some kind of 
order. The issue has been forced upon us by events, so that it is 
impossible any longer to ignore it. 

When we come to examine the facts we find that while the 
whole, or nearly the whole, cost of what are called the Imperial 
navy and army has been borne by Great Britain, a very consider- 
able proportion of these forces really exists for the purposes of 
the purely national defence of Great Britain, quiteas much as the 
militia of Canada and Australia exists for the defence of the 
Dominion and the Commonwealth. Inacertain sense the younger 
States have arrived at self-consciousness upon this subject before 
the Mother Country, and have moved in the direction of national 
service, accepting in principle the obligation upon all citizens to 
defend their country as a natural consequence flowing from the 
democratic system. The old idea of the text-books that the only 
sound strategical plan is for the various States to subscribe hand- 
somely to the Imperial Exchequer and to trust that the Admiralty 
and the War Office would keep them safe from harm has most 
fortunately passed into the limbo of pedantry. Whatever the 
advantages may be of centralised direction in the event of war, 
the disadvantages of centralised administration in time of peace 
are too obvious to be overlooked. Indeed to describe them as dis- 
advantages merely is to understate the case. They amount to 
impossibilities. Forany system under which one State shall make 
a money payment to another in return fora guarantee of protec- 
tion is rotten at the core. It leaves the tributary State without 
the nucleus of an organisation on which to build in event of an 
emergency, and it amounts to a shirking of responsibility which 
cannot fail in the end to sap the national spirit of the protected 
State. 

But if we can now see clearly the importance of recognising 
and encouraging all British States to put themselves ina position 
to withstand attack by land and even by sea, this does not remove 
the necessity but rather increases the importance of a harmonious 
interlocking of the various defensive units in the general system. 
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And, moreover, the striking force, which in the end must deter- 
mine victory or defeat, remains as much an Imperial concern as 
itever was. So once again we return to the same conclusion: 
that our relations with foreign Powers must be treated as Imperial 
and not as national concerns, if the interests of each State, in war 
no less than in diplomacy, are to be supported by the whole force 
of the Empire. For the proper treatment of Imperial concerns 
nothing less than an Imperial parliament will serve, for no 
other arrangement will command sufficient confidence and 
authority. No personal loyalty to our Kings and no family 
loyalty as between the different States, are strong enough, 
even in conjunction, to bear the tremendous strain of a living, 
self-conscious Empire such as ours. But union, when once 
it is accomplished, will speedily make a loyalty of its own, 
and loyalty to the union will be the surest and the strongest of 
all foundations. 

The development of the material resources of the Empire is a 
different matter. In theory at least it can proceed without any 
more complete and formal union than that which exists at present. 
By its nature it must be a matter of arrangement and not one of 
legislation. The belief of Mr. Chamberlain and of the Tory Party 
is that the business interests of the Empire, if given a fair chance, 
will gradually effect a practical union within their own sphere, 
and that political union will follow from this as a necessary and 
natural result. But the question is one upon which prophecy 
would be rash; for it depends upon events which no man can 
foresee. In a period of prolonged peace trade will be a powerful 
agent; probably more powerful than any other. But in a 
period of war and danger political union may come about 
suddenly; we may be forced to it by the motives of defence and 
security. 

The Tory is by nature a very practical and concrete thinker, 
very shy of abstract ideas, unduly contemptuous perhaps of 
sentiments and untried experiments. The union of the Empire 
appeals to his mind much more because he understands its aim 
to be the preservation of something which already exists and is 
in danger than as a novel and grandiose conception. In so far 
as union will necessitate constitutional changes he is averse from 
it; for he regards such experiments with grave suspicion and 
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only to be tried when no other way is open to the end in view. 
But the development of the human and material resources of the 
Empire is an undertaking after his own heart. The proposition 
that trade, capital and emigration can be induced by policy to 
follow certain channels rather than others, and can be used so as 
to make the development of the natural resources of each part of 
the Empire minister to the needs of all the rest, appeals very 
strongly to his business instincts. Forhalf a century or more he 
has kept his ideas upon this topic to himself. They were too 
much out of the fashion to be worth arguing. Meanwhile the 
interlude of Free Trade has been played to enthusiastic audiences, 
who have not heeded the fact that their fellow countrymen, and 
the savings of their fellow countrymen, were all the time flowing 
in a great stream to fertilise and build up the United States of 
America and other less important nations. According to the 
popular preachers of the day, who passed for prophets, this 
occurrence was inevitable and supremely fortunate, since it pro- 
vided markets for British goods, investments for British thrift, 
and homes for the superabundance of the British race. Such in 
its essence was the triumphant and inspiring gospel of laisser 
faire. Proved to be a false gospel in most else, lazsser faire still 
clings to this remnant of its faith, upholding it, as it were 
anonymously ; for its original name has become too unpopular to 
conjure with any longer. Land Acts, and Factory Acts, and Old 
Age Pensions, and a variety of other measures have gradually 
broken through the line of its defences at one point after another, 
until to-day it is fighting desperately in its last ditch against 
what it regards as the supreme heresy—that the British people 
could have found as good homes, and British capital as good 
investments, within their own Empire as in any other quarter of 
the globe, if only an intelligent policy had guided events. Even 
those foreign markets which were advertised so lavishly in the 
original prospectus—ready to fly open at the magic “‘Sesame”’ of 
Free Trade—have failed to provide the promised consolations. 
Their barriers have been banged, barred and bolted against British 
goods with an almost perfect unanimity. We still enjoy the 
title of “ the most favoured nation,”’ but the pretension is very 
much on a par with that of our English monarchs, who con- 
tinued to style themselves upon their coinage and in public 
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documents Kings of France long after they had lost the last acre 
of their possessions upon the other side of the Channel. The 
Tory party believe that the policy of leaving things alone, the 
policy of shirking all responsibility for Imperial development, is to 
be held directly accountable, not only for the fact that Canada 
and Australia have received so small a proportion of the popula- 
tion and capital which have gone out of this country, but also for 
the further result that so many foreign markets are regulated to 
the disadvantage of British trade. The Free Trade system 
failed to take any securities for the accomplishment of its 
objects. For although its enthusiastic adherents set above 
everything else the importance of foreign markets, they omitted 
the consideration that the best means of keeping foreign markets 
open is to be ready with a penalty if they are closed. Under an 
odd delusion that they were affirming some high moral principle, 
they proclaimed from the housetops that nothing should 
ever induce them to exact the only penalty that fitted the 
case. They paid down the purchase-money in a great hurry 
and flurry of precipitate virtue, without exacting delivery 
and without examination of the facts, and as a natural con- 
sequence they made one of the poorest bargains recorded in 
history. 

This is not the occasion on which to enter into a discussion of 
the effects of tariffs and the methods by which taxation may be 
used to bring about prosperity and union. The Tory, by 
tradition as well as instinct, inclines to the view that taxation is 
capable of being used to produce other good results than a mere 
fulness of revenue. He shares this error, if it be an error, with 
every other considerable nation which has yet emerged from 
barbarism, and he regards the aphorism that you can’t tax a 
nation into prosperity as a characteristic example of Whiggery 
which delights in nothing so much as in phrases wearing a false 
air of self-evidence.* 

It is hard to think of a nobler study than the husbandry of a 
great empire. To make a union that will stand, and having 


* Imagine the enthusiasm with which an assemblage of Whigs would 
applaud the statement that you don’t kindle a fire to make ice if it were appo- 
sitely introduced, and then consider the means employed to supply the British 
nation with fresh mutton from the antipodes ! 
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made it, to keep within its boundaries, not only the douce citizen 
and the industrious apprentice, but also the froward and impatient 
adventurer; to hold the race together by showing every man 
his opportunity; to develop a greater heritage than any nation 
of the earth has ever yet been heir to—these are the aims of 
the Tory party at the present time. To a people whose spirit is 
low and flickering the difficulties and dangers of such a policy 
might appear overwhelming; but fortunately our business is with 
a race in the full vigour of its age, confident (perhaps somewhat 
arrogantly) in the fidelity of its star, overflowing with energy and 
the joy of arduous labours, combative, but upon the whole good- 
humoured, and ready, which is the main consideration, to put 
things to a further hazard in order to reap what has been sown. 
What we understand by Imperialism is one of the noblest poli- 
tical ambitions, but it is also one of the most difficult. For in 
proportion as the raw materials of union are valuable they are 
hard to work, and itis precisely in this refractoriness of the 
precious ore that we find the greatest of our present obstacles. 
Our union has to be constructed out of scattered States, each 
one of which is an inheritor of our own traditions and of our own 
insular pride and prejudices. We have to reckon with a most 
unmalleable common quality—a love of independence which is 
not merely strong but often headstrong, a love of freedom which 
is both fierce and suspicious. And in addition there is the diffi- 
culty that things which appear to be the very axioms of politics 
under the Pole Star are apt to wear a less certain complexion 
under the Southern Cross. 

But if this quality of practical self-reliance be the chief obstacle 
to union itis also the chief hope. If our most marked characteristic 
as a people is impatience of control when the power seeking to exer- 
cise control has derived its knowledge of the facts at second hand, 
it is also true that no people in history has ever yielded a readier 
and fuller obedience to authority duly constituted. No people 
has ever been more loyal towards institutions which they have 
accepted. And while no people would in all likelihood be so 
exacting, so critical, so little swayed by mere sentiment when 
negotiations were in progress, after the compact is finally made 
between British States it will be kept. The thing will be done 
solemnly. According to our tradition we will give our word, and 
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upon that a new loyalty will at once spring into existence to 
uphold the institutions which have been created. Lawyers will 
have a hand in the matter, and politicians, and financiers, and 
poets, and the clergy of all denominations; but although these 
lofty personages will contribute their valuable ideas to the 
common stock and will take a great deal of credit for the result, 
the man whose judgment must be satisfied, in order that his 
steadfastness may support the union, is the man who sets off 
every morning to his work with a bag of tools and his breakfast 
wrapped ina handkerchief. He will not devise the plan itis true; 
but any scheme of union must be of a kind that will commend 
itself to him as being wise and honourable. It will therefore be 
a very simple plan; it will be carried through in a matter-of- 
fact way; but when it is accomplished we may believe that, like 
his American kinsman, he will lay down his life before he will 
see his union broken. 

It has been the fashion, ever since the idea of union came 
into prominence about a quarter of a century ago, to pretend 
that the matter was one which ought to be kept outside party 
politics, as a thing too sacred for such base companionship. 
For twenty years at leastthis pretence has prevailed, not because 
its reasons were good, and certainly not because politicians really 
thought the matter too sacred for their unclean debates, but 
merely because neither party believed that there was any 
capital in it, or that it would bring them any advantage to. 
argue the question one way or the other before assemblages 
of their fellow countrymen. Until recently union was nothing 
more important than a toast. Upon certain occasions, mainly 
of a festive or ceremonial nature, it was acknowledged with 
great regularity and’a mild enthusiasm; but it remained a 
sentiment and nothing more, and for all the practical good 
that came of it, gentlemen might just as well have charged 
their glasses in honour of the aphorism that honesty is the best 
policy. 

The appeal that the union or federation of the Empire should 
be kept outside party politics was undoubtedly sincere at the 
beginning. It proceeded from people of an academic cast of 
mind, who alone were then interested in the problem. These 
people believed, altogether honestly, that so intricate and difficult 
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a matter could not be dealt with in populardebate. They held that 
it should be left to clubs and congresses of disinterested academi- 
cians of the highest character, who had the intellectual equipment 
necessary for understanding the difficulties and for devising 
means of escape from them. Such persons and no others were 
capable of sifting the pros and cons, and ways and means with- 
out heat and passion. Perhaps it was fortunate that the method 
recommended was never put to the test by any public commis- 
sion; for in that case it is probable that the heat and passion 
engendered in the academic discussion would have scandalised 
even the politicians whose trade is bickering and contention. 
A congress composed of a score or so of Whigs, Tories, 
Labour Members, and Irishmen, chosen at random, would 
probably debate the question of Union with less heat, and more 
chance of an agreement than an equal number of professors of 
suitable sciences picked with discrimination from our ancient 
foundations. 

Be this as it may, there was, in the beginning, no question 
of the sincerity of the people who wished to keep the Union out 
of party politics. Recently, however, their motives have fallen 
under suspicion. For now the appeal seems to come most loudly 
from those who are indifferent to union, who disbelieve in it, or 
wish it ill. So long as you can contrive to keep an idea out of 
party politics you need have no anxiety that the idea will ever 
create any disturbance by assuming a practical shape. For an 
idea, after all, is not unlike a man in this particular, that all 
attempts to shield it from the contamination of the world are 
ridiculous. A good man will come through the test little the 
worse for the company he has kept on the way; a man whose 
virtue is safe only for so long as he dwells with virtuous men 
is a poor creature and of little use to his fellows. So an idea 
which cannot be trusted out of the keeping of disinterested 
professors is not much of an idea, and is never likely to set 
the Thames on fire. Fortunately the idea of union has broken 
away from tutelage, and while its academic godfathers are 
wringing their hands, is consorting openly with publicans and 
sinners. 

It is no good wishing that things were otherwise, or deploring 
the facts which exist. For good or ill the union of the Empire 
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is now a party question. Indeed, it is the only party question ; 
the only real difference in principle (as distinguished from methods 
and temper) between the Whigs and the Tories at the present 
time. It governs everything; and although in a philosophical 
mood we may agree that union is an inappropriate subject for a 
quarrel, the same might be said of Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
which, nevertheless, have served as occasions for strife ever since 
mankind first became interested in morals. There is an irrecon- 
cilable difference between the natural feelings of Whigs and Tories 
in this matter which it is hypocrisy to ignore; and neither the 
fact that it has been dragged into the arena of party politics, nor 
the certainty that the fight will be a very violent and angry one 
is a subject for lamentation, but rather the contrary. At the 
time of the famous Home Rule Bill, and again during the South 
African War, feelings were very bitter, and they were bitter 
because people were then very much in earnest. For the time 
being men hated one another frankly and honestly. Families 
split and were not on speaking terms. ‘But there is no loss of 
friends,’ cried the kindly Charles Fox on a similar and very 
famous occasion. ‘There is loss of friends,” replied Edmund 
Burke. And much better that there should be “loss of friends,” 
even between old comrades, than an easy complacency in which 
the stakes are so trifling that the skill of the players is the main 
object of interest to everybody concerned. The interchange of 
compliments and Christian names is a very pretty business, but 
at times, when big things are in the balance, men engage with 
less concern about the preliminary flourish and salute. With 
all respect to the institutions of our country, the interest attach- 
ing to the House of Commons since Mr. Chamberlain has ceased 
to take a part in its deliberations, has tended more and more to 
resemble the interest excited by a circus. The astute editors of 
newspapers, who usually understand what pays them best, seem 
to be aware that the public is becoming weary of the entertain- 
ment, and accordingly devote their columns more and more to 
other topics. The ingenuity of Mr. Balfour in tripping up Mr. 
Asquith, and of Mr. Asquith in laying Mr. Balfour by the heels 
makes a delightful exercise for the two players, and is charming to 
watch for so long as the sport retains its freshness; but after a 
time it tends to grow fatiguing. We shall give a sigh of relief 
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when all this polite dexterity is ended, even if the primitive 
passions break bounds as a consequence. 

But if, asis suggested, the Whig and Tory parties were predes- 
tined to fall out over the Empire, it is all the more desirable to 
clear away aS many misconceptions as we can. For there is 
plenty to quarrel about royally without calling in the aid of 
shadows. We are met by a fruitful cause of confusion at the 
very threshold. Imperialism is an ambiguous and, to many 
people, an ill-sounding term. There is a suggestion of boastful- 
ness about it. Itisan uneasy word. If aman says he is a Whig, 
or a Tory, or a Radical, the word comes naturally; and, if he 
be sincere and takes a pride in his beliefs, a certain dignity 
attaches to his statement. But when he proclaims himself an 
Imperialist there is the suspicion of a pause before he gulps his 
title down. An image crosses the mind of Leech’s caricatures of 
volunteer officers (in the early days of that admirable movement) 
fidgeting with their tunics, uncomfortable about their belts, 
angrily sensitive to the ridicule of the dirtiest urchin: excellent, 
stout-hearted citizens, but without the previous training necessary 
to support the splendour of swords and feathers with equanimity. 
In the same way the plain man, no matter how vigorous his 
patriotism may be, will make a long tack to avoid having to 
describe himself by so fine a word as Imperialist. And not only 
is it an uncomfortable word with an academic flavour, but it 
constantly misleads. It calls up the very thing it would avoid 
above all things—the idea of a despotism from which the common 
people are excluded. To many worthy men, true lovers of their 
country, Imperialism suggests two objects of equal horror—the 
Roman Empire under Nero and the modern music-hall stage. 
To these the Imperialist of to-day is merely a zany who drinks, 
and shouts, and joins in tipsy choruses, and has a headache in 
the morning; a thing in human shape, but incapable of serious 
thought—ill-mannered, provocative and altogether irresponsible. 
Having clad the poor fellow in these moral tatters they proceed 
to draw the inference that he must also be a coward, who would 
run away when it came to blows. It is not unlikely that the 
worthy men are unjust, not merely in their choice of the flushed 
and incoherent individual whom they put forward as the type; 
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but even in their valuation of his personal qualities of wisdom 
and valour. A serious gentleman who spends his evenings in a 
comfortable library, surrounded by good books, naturally thinks 
very small beer of an unserious gentleman who spends his even- 
ings in a music-hall, listening to the impertinences of The Gay 
Atom or the bravado of The Great Bandersnatch ; but where a 
man sits of an evening, although to some extent it is a matter of 
temperament, is to a much greater extent a matter of accident, 
and it cannot be predicated with any certainty, merely from 
their post-prandial surroundings, which of the two has the 
firmer grip upon the facts of life, or would prove himself the 
better man in a tight place. 

If our opponents are satisfied with the assumption that what 
has hitherto been known by the inadequate name of Imperialism 
is nothing more formidable than flag-waving, and idle boasts 
that the map shall be painted red, they will fight against the evil 
thing at a disadvantage, having underrated the force which is 
opposed to them. Like all political principles which have life in 
them, those of the Tory Party with regard to the Empire have 
their hold upon the feelings and imagination of men. Their 
policy makes no pretence that it is a calm system of philosophy; 
complete, definite, precise, watertight ; every crack and crevice 
of it caulked with unanswerable logic. Nor is it a business 
arrangement in which every man may find an assurance of a 
larger profit on his labour. It is founded in reason; but it is 
something more. It is deeply concerned with the material 
prosperity of the people, but it looks beyond their immediate 
interests to the ultimate well-being of the English race. In its 
essence it is nearer kin to family life, to the feelings a man has 
for his children and his children’s children, than to academic 
speculations and the higgling of the market. Much must be 
taken on trust, as in friendly dealings. If we start by setting 
our respective attorneys to prepare requisitions upon title, we 
shall assuredly break down, because no securities worth men- 
tioning are offered except the confidence of the parties. And yet 
no policy ever propounded stands less upon mere sentimentality. 
No policy has ever required more patience, sympathy, temper, 
dignity, and persistency of aim in order to bring its affairs to a 
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successful conclusion. For the heart of the whole problem is 
co-operation upon a gigantic scale; the regulation of forces, 
which if left to themselves to run riot, will assuredly in the 
end nullify one another and destroy the Empire by their very 
virtues. 

For such a policy Imperialism is clearly an ill-chosen title. 
There is about the word a suggestion of orders given and obeyed, 
of agreement forced down people’s throats at the sword’s point, 
which is repellent. The plain man sees himself hurried and 
rushed along in a pageant; his most innocent inquiries, his most 
reasonable objections drowned in a roar of brass and drums. 
You cannot rid the word, or certainly have failed as yet to rid 
it, of a certain taint of coercion which stinks in the nostrils of 
many good people and excellent patriots, not in this country 
alone. The union which we desire to see established can be made 
in one way we truly believe: that it can be made in no other, 
we are certain. That way is peace; a victory, under God, of the 
spirit, not of the sword. The citizens of the Empire will one day 
acknowledge by overwhelming numbers that they are at length 
convinced; that they will the thing; and then, and not until then, 
it will be done. Force of war, in spite of the Whigs, is a remedy 
for many things. It made possible the union of South 
Africa. It maintained the union of the American States at 
the cost of a million lives. It made the Empire; but—let us 
face the fact—it can never make the Union of the Empire. 
The dividing-line between what force of war can do and cannot 
do is clearly drawn. The union of the Canadian, the Australian, 
and the other nations, with one another and with the Mother 
Country, must be brought about by other means. Violence can 
do nothing. The idea of conquest or compulsion by arms is 
absurd. The present problem is a bigger business than any con- 
quest. The British Empire is not to be measured against other 
States of the past and present, either in millions of acres or in 
millions of men. The difference is one of kind. The task of 
uniting in a firm bond what nature has sundered by thousands 
of leagues of blue sea, is one which has not yet been attempted 
since the world began; and it is not a soldier’s task. 

Things have moved a great way since the year 1895, and the 
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force which has driven them has been an idea, and nothing more. 
The young men have seen visions, and the old men have dreamt 
dreams. That this movement has been steadily gaining force is 
as clear to the Whigs as it is to everybody else. They deplore 
the direction it has taken; but they have hitherto been powerless 
to resist it. They are swept along, in spite of themselves, strug- 
gling, protesting, and inveighing against the arts of demagogues 
who have misled the people. They are well aware that the 
election of 1906 marked no change in the general trend of events; 
but was rather in the nature of a vote of censure, or impatient 
rebuke for a stewardship which had failed to realise its oppor- 
tunities. 

The Whigs, who profess such an unbounded enthusiasm for 
what they call democracy, seem never to tire of belittling the 
popular judgment. Hearing them talk, you are lost in amaze- 
ment that they should have taken a thing so frail and unreliable 
as the foundation of their system of government. The instinct 
of the people is open to some of the charges which these professed 
friends of the people bring so eagerly against it. Certainly it 
does not work by laboratory methods. Its conclusions are often 
vague, and crude, and illogical, as is alleged. But over a period 
of years, and, upon the whole, it is an astoundingly wise instinct, 
both as regards men and things—patient, faithful and righteous. 
And it is a strange coincidence, when we consider the professions 
of the two great political parties, that for a long time past the 
Whigs have failed utterly on every conspicuous occasion to inter- 
pret this instinct truly; have been deaf to its aspirations, and 
blind to its ideals; while their opponents, for all their supposed 
faults of selfish interest and prejudice of class, have proved them- 
selves to be less wanting in sympathy and understanding. The 
Whigs, angling for popularity with clumsy baits cast with less 
skill than vigour, have failed and failed again, and are still failing, 
in their appeals to cupidity, and in their efforts to stir up the 
hatred of class against class. They are baffled by a simplicity 
which is beyond their comprehension, and by a disinterestedness 
which to them is unbelievable folly. 

While our Empire was in the making, Imperialism might have 
been a fit term (though during that period no one thought to use 
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it); but it is at once too light and too pretentious a word to 
describe the policy of the Tory party at the present time. Its 
fault lies, not in that it claims too much, but too little. I¢ falls 
short of the mark. It stands condemned by its narrowness and 
a certain lack of generosity. It does not show the aim with 
enough of dignity. For the Tory aim is Union pure and simple; 
and union is, of all words, the best for our purpose. The Making 
of the Empire, with all its glorious memories, was but a stage 
upon the road to a much greater and nobler end. 


F. S. OLtver. 


